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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


.For  SEPTEMBER,  1814. 


Art.  1. 1.  The  Predestined  Thief ;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Calvin^ 
istic  Weacher,  and  a  Thief  condemned  to  the  Gallows  :  in  which 
is  represented,  in  a  Copy  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  the  Life,  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Calvinistic  Principles  in  producing  C  rimes  and  Impieties 
of  every  Sort,  and  the  Impediments  placed  by  those  Principles  in 
the  Way  ot  the  Sinner’s  ’  epentance,  and  Amendment  ot  Life. 
(With  an  Application  to  the  recent  Case  of  Robert  Kendall,  who 
was  executed  at  Northampton,  August  13th,  1813.)  •  rrunslated 
from  the  original  Latin  ;  published,  London,  1651,  pp.  65.  price  3s* 
Rivingtons. 

2.“  A  Brand  pinched  out  of  the  Fire!*  or,  A  Brief  Account  of 
Robert  Kenuall.  (Including  a  Narrative  written  by  Himself.) 
By  \V.  P.  Davies. 

^HE  Rev.  Edward  Griffin,  curate  of  St.  Nicholas^’s,  Notting¬ 
ham,  is,  we  understand,  the  person  who  has  furnished  the 
above  translation  of  Archbishop  Sancroft’s  Fur  Predestina- 
lus.”  Its  publication  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
“  Brief  Account,”  on  which  Mr.  Griffin  had  already  published 
‘‘  Strictures.”  \Ve  rejnrct  that  anu  circumistanceH  should  have 
to  the  revival,  and  enlarged  circulation,  of  a  work  of  this 
mature.  We  presume  not  to  censure  the  motives  of  the  Editor 
tlrdwiiig  forth  this  performance  from  its  obscurity  ;  hut  the 
book  itselk’  we  must  mark  with  our  disapprobation.  Its  con- 
tents  ure  exceedingly  ofiensive ;  destitute  of  every  beneficial  ten- 
oency ;  but  calculated,  we  fear,  to  strengthen  old  prejudices,  and 
^create  new  ones,  against  religious  doctrines,  in  the  support  of 
^bich  noi  Calvinists  only,  but  Christians  of  diftercnt  deiioinina- 
^lous,  are  agreed.  Nor  do  we  think  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is 
'Jactly  the  sort  of  performance  which  should  come  from  the  pen 
^  a  clergy who,  in  contending  for  religious  interests,  ought 
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to  exhibit  a  teraj>€r,  and  to  proceed  in  a  manner  difTerent  from 
what  ap|>ear  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

The  indiscretions  and  the  extravagances  which  have  excited 
the  Editor’s  displeasure,  and  which  he  wishes  to  expose,  re¬ 
quire  an  antidote  which  the  “  Predestined  Thief”  is  far  from 
supplying ;  nor  will  their  effects  be  prevented  by  the  means 
which  he  has  adopted  to  counteract  them.  Invective  and  ridi¬ 
cule  are  not  the  auxiliaries  of  Truth  in  her  warfare  with  Igno¬ 
rance,  Superstition,  and  Enthusiasm.  Wit  may,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  be  successfully  applied  in  attempting  to  cure  the  mind  of 
its  follies  ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  religious  delusions  be 
ever  radically  healed  by  its  prescriptions,  or  its  discipline. 

The  design  of  the  ‘  Dialogue*  is  sufficiently  declared  in  the 
title,  and  in  the  following  words  of  the  Preface  ;  *  It  is  pub¬ 
lished,’  the  Author  remarks,  ‘  that  it  may  appear  clear  as  the 
mid-day  sun,  that  both  the  doctrines,  and  the  teachers  and  pro¬ 
mulgators  of  them,  should  be  shunned  and  avoided  no  less  tiian 
the  Infernal  lake  !’  The  method  which  is  here  adopted  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  is,  to  select  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  more  than  thirty  foreign  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  aud 
seventeenth  centuries,  short  detached  passages,  and  to  put  the 
sentiments  which  they  contain,  into  the  mouth  of  a  vile,  hypo¬ 
critical  wretch,  who  had  ‘  lived  jovially  with  strumpets  and 
rogues,’  and  *  committed  many  burglaries,’  awaiting  a  speedy 
execution,  in  vindication  of  his  enormities,  and  as  the  ground 
of  the  most  daring  presumption !  The  sentiments  themsoWes 
are,  in  part,  harsh  and  intolerable  y  and  the  use  which  is  made  of 
them  is  abominable.  These  we  shall  neither  detail,  nor  examine^ 
We  must,  however,  observe,  that  there  can  be  no  propriety  in 
the  republication  of  the  Dialogue,  but  on  the  supj)osition  that 
the  Calvinism  which  it  opposes,  is  the  Calvinism  of  our  times. 
Will  the.  Editor,  whom,  as  to  the  object  of  the  pamphlet,  we 
must  identify  with  its  Author,  then,  affirm,  that  modern  Calvi- 
nistic  writers  and  preachers  maintain  and  inculcate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  it  imbodies  ?  Will  he  engage  to  put  us  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  names  of  Calvinistic  ministers,  our  contempora¬ 
ries,  who  believe  and  teach  ‘  that  God  would  not  have  that 
done  which  his  open  will  enjoins  upon  men  to  perform  r  page  80; 
— that  ‘  some  of  the  infants  of  believing  parents,  dying  in  in¬ 
fancy,  are  damned  ?’ — and  that  ‘  God  snatches  the  harmless 
babes  from  the  breasts  of  their  mothers,  and  precipitates  them 
into  eternal  death?’  p.  41.  W^e  calmly  inquire,  by  whoin  ar^ 
the  propositions  here  set  down,  received  as  articles  of  tlieir 
faith  ?  These,  and  many  other  sentiments  contained  in  tlie  Dia¬ 
logue,  Calvinists  disown  and  detest.  W^e  are,  tlierefore,  dis¬ 
posed  to  expostulate  with  the  Translator  on  the  injiurious  teij- 
dency  of  his  labours  in  identifying  the  cutiie  principles  of  thi» 
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immphWt  with  modern  Calvinism  ;  and  in  blending  with  tlic  ob¬ 
jects  of  just  censure,  religious  sentiments  found^  on  Divine 
authority,  and  exhibited  in  the  formularies  of  his  own  ChurcA. 
j^ucli  are  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity,  and  of  salvation  by 
Divine  grace. 

We  shall,  we  trust,  be  found,  in  the  course  of  our  present 
review,  discharging,  with  strict  impartiality,  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  tlie  public,  and  to  the  interests  of  religion.  It  be¬ 
comes  not  us,  as  the  guardians  of  Cliristian  truth  and  of 
Christian  morals,  to  know  any  man  after  the  flesh.  We  connect 
our  s. TV  ices  with  an  award  which  leaves  us  nothing  to  fear 
from  apportioning  just  censure,  nor  any  thing  to  hope  li*om  mis¬ 
directed  commendation,  that  we  should  deviate  from  truth  in 
our  statements,  or  from  integrity  in  the  declaration  of  our  opi¬ 
nions. 

,  The  reputed  Translator  of  the  Dialogue,  is  an  officiating  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Established  Church,  to  the  Articles  of  which 
‘that  very  hand  of  his  has  subscribed  as  beiiig  true,’  p. 22. 
How,  then,  can  he  allow  himself  to  sport  with  the  doctrines 
Tihich  they  contain,  and  to  give  fresh  publicity  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  (lignitary  of  the  same  Church,  in  which  they  are  re¬ 
presented  as  destructive  of  all  virtue  ?  The  same  sentiments 
arc,  in  some  instances,  common  to  the  Articles  and  to  the  Dia- 
loj^e.  The  Di  dogue  says,  p.  21,  ‘  You  cannot  be  accepted  or 
regarded  of  God  for  any  of  your  w  orks andthe  Articles  say,  ‘  We 
are  accounted  rigditeous  before  God  onltf  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  hot  for  our  oit?» 
vi'orks  or  deservings,^  Art.  iL  The  Dialogue  says,  ‘  Faith 
alone  is  necessary  to  our  justification,’  p.  25  ;  and  the  Articles 
say,  ‘  We  are  justified  by  faith  only,'  Art.  II.  Had  the  Author, 
and  the  Translator,  of  this  Dialogue  forgotten,  in  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal  against  Calvinism,  that  in  the  Articles  which  they 
subscribed,  the  following  expressions  occur,  of  precisely  the 
same  import  witli  passages  in  the  Dialogue  whicli  are  said  to  be 
ot  most  pernicious  tendency?  ‘Man  is  of  his  own  nature  iu- 
olined  to  evil.’  Art.  IX.  ‘  Man  cannot  tnrn  and  prepare  him- 
by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith,  and 
calling  upon  God.’  Art.  X.  If  the  language  of  the  authors 
4^oted  in  the  Dialogue,  be  literally  and  rigidly  construed,  so 
niust  the  language  of  the  Articles  be.  What,  iiien,  has  the  Editor 
to  say  for  himself,  in  subscribing  solemnly  to  doctrines  w  liich 
he  represents  as  leading  to  ‘  abominable  crimes  r’  A  man  must 
strange  work  with  either  the  Articles,  or  his  consci¬ 
ence,  before  he  can  declare  that  the  tenets  of  ‘  moral  inability,’ 
*uid  of  <  salvation  by  faith,’  are  no  part  of  them.  The  doctrine 
^cedestination  runs  through  the  Dialogue  ;  and  be  it  a  true 
or  a  false  doctrine,  it  is  iinquestionablv  the  iloctrine  of 
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tlie  17tli  Article,  which  treats  expressly  of  ‘  Predestination  to 
life/  No  philolo^fical  dexterity,  no  reasoning,  no  sophistry, 
can  give  to  that  Article  any  other  sense  than  that  which  is  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  Calvinistic  use  of  its  leading  term.  It  affirms 
the  doctrine  of  ‘  Predestination’  to  be  ‘  full  of  sweet,  pleasant, 
and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons  but  perilous  in  its 
improper  contemplation  by  ‘  curious  and  carnal  persons.’ 
Declamations  against  ‘  Calvinistic  Election’  come  with  an  ill- 
grac*e  from  |>ersons  who  have  professed  solemnly  and  from  the 
heart,  that  they  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti¬ 
cles.  Till  they  can  succeed  in  ex])unging  the  17th  Article,  and 
in  forming  the  whole  anew,  we  w'ould  advise  them  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject  of  Calvinism,  and  especially  to  cease  from  vio- 
lent  invective  against  its  principles  as  '  producing  crimes  and 
impieties  of  every  sort.’  Should  we,  who  believe  in  the  Calvi¬ 
nism  of  the  Church  of  England,' be  doing  justly,  if  \se  repre- 
senteii  her  formularies  as  of  vicious  tendency  ?  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  compilers  of  them  did  not  intend,  by  any  defini¬ 
tions  which  they  include,  to  relax  the  obligations  of  morals. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  other  religious  communities,  and  as  it 
respects  the  authors  of  their  acknowledged  formularies.  They 
have  stated  in  them  the  doctrines  which  they  conceived  are 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  they  have  also  comprised  in  their 
summaries  the  moral  duties  of  Christian  men.  We  are  neither 
advocating  the  cause  of  religious  creeds,  nor  vindicating  Calvi¬ 
nistic  confessions  of  faith.  The  tendency ^  not  th«  truth  ot 
Calvinistic  ])rinciples,  is  the  subject  of  our  consideration  ;  and 
wc  are  convinced  that  an  appeal  to  facts  w  ill  satisfactorily  refute 
the  charges  conveyed  against  them  in  this  publication.  Calvi¬ 
nism  can  reckon  among  its  professors  men  not  inferior  to  any, 
in  powerful  intellect,  in  sound  learning,  in  genuine  piety,  and  in 
correct  deportment.  The  late  Rev.  Joseph  Alilner,  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Robinson,  and  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  were 
Calvinistic  teachers,  the  first  two  in  the  Established  Church,  the 
last  among  Dissenters.  In  what  respects  were  they  inferior 
to  the  ministers  of  a  different  creed  ?  Did  their  peculiar  senti¬ 
ments  render  them  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  holiness  ?  Was 
the  standard  by  which  they  measured  their  moral  duties  low! 
God  is  witness,  and  we  also  arc  w  itnesses  how  holily,  and  justly, 
and  unblamably  they  behaved  themselves.  Far  from  placing  ‘  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  sinner’s  repentance  and  amendment  oi 
life,’  their  ministry  was  the  means  of  turning  many  to  righteous¬ 
ness.  We  should  indeed  be  glad  if,  on  inquiry,  we  should  fintl 
that  the  ministry  of  the  many  declaiiners  against  Calvinism,  was 
equally  successful  in  turning  shmers  from  ,  the  error  of  their 
ways.  The  works  by  which  they,  being  dead,  yet  speak, 
numerous  survivors  in  the  societies  over  which  they  onc*e 
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presided,  can  testify  tliat  the  doctrine  which  they  j)reaehed  was 
“  according  to  godliness.”  Are  these  men,  then,  and  others  of 
the  same  descri|)tM)n  to  be  repi'esented  as  the  moral  nuisances 
and  plagues  of  the  world  ?  Are  they  to  be  shunned  and  avoided 
no  less  than  the  infernal  lake  ?  VVe  foresee  a  day  in  which  many 
will  wish  to  be  of  their  company  ;  when  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  governed,  will  receive  the  approbation  of  heaven  ; 
when  they  will  shine  us  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

We  fully  admit  that  in  the  works  of  some  reputed  Calvinists, 
unauthorized  forms  of  expression  occur ;  ancl  that  from  their 
writings,  unguarded  and  objectionable  sentiments  may  .be  se¬ 
lected.  But  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  tendency  of 
their  writings  in  general,  is,  to  encourage  vice  and  to  depress 
Tirtue?  that  the  writings  of  Calvin,  for  example,  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  sin  ?  If  the  accusations  of  this  pamphlet  be 
true,  then,  where  vice  most  prevails,  Calvinism  may  be  ex- 
[)ected  most  to  flourish.  What,  then,  are  the  principles  of 
tliose  persons  who  frequent  the  gaming  house,  the  tavern, 
and  the  brothel  ?  Are  they  attendants  on  a  Calvinistic.  mi¬ 
nistry?  Have  they  been  nursed  and  cradled  in  Calvinism? 
What  is  the  profession  of  those  other  agents  in  sin  who  crowd 
the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  and  t{  rminate  their  lives  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold?  Is  it  Calvinistic  ?  Was  Calvinism  the  evik  genius  which 
led  them  on  in  their  career  of  crimes  ?  and  are  the  thefts,  the 
robberies,  and  tho  murders,  \Yhich  they  have  committed,  the 
consecpience  of  their  initiation  into  the  tenets  of  Gomarus  and 
Peter  Martyr .?  or  of  their  proficiency  in  the  volumes  of  Bogar- 
dus  and  Donteclock  ?  of  Sturmius  and  Triglandius?  Of  how 
many  believers  in  Calvinism  are  the  names  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Old  Bailey?  Is  New  South  Wales  a  colony  of 
f’alviuists  ?  Who  knows  not  that  ignorance,  that  the  want,  not 
the  excess,  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  all  princi¬ 
ple,  are  the  sources  of  crime  ?  With  equal  propriety  may  the 
impieties  and  the  miseries  of  criminals  be  attributed  to  their  ac- 
^Itiaintance  with  Euclid’s  Elements,  or  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  Calvin’s  Institutes,  or  of  the  tenets  which 
that  work  is  intended  to  vindicate.  "  ?  .  , 

Calvinists  will  not  shrink  from  fair  examination  into  their 
conduct,  as  the  mode  of  determining  the  tendency  of  their  princi¬ 
ples.  Tliey  propose  the  criterion  wldeh  Christ  himself  has  esta 
blished  for  the  trial  of  the  spirits,  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”  as  the  measure  of  their  character  ;  and  they  only  desire 
^bat  a  just  report  be  made  of  the  teaching  of  their  ministers,  j 
ot  the  moral  state  of  their  oongregationSv  They  rest 
assured  tliat  the  result  of  investigation  into  their  practice,  will 
pi^ce  them,  in  point  of  sobriety,  justice,  and  decorum,  .on 
vOund  not  inferior  to  that  which  any  other  class  of  religionist* 
occupy.  Obedience  to  the  will  pf  God  is  as  much  a  prin- 
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ciplc  of  Calvinism  as  any  other  braiieli  of  the  syvS^rm  ;  it  in. 
eludes  too  the  doetrino  of  repentaiH*e ;  and  asserts  the  morn  I 
agency  of  man,  as  well  as  tlie  sovereignty  of  (jod.  If  this  last 
article  is  considered  hy  C'alvinists  as  a  prominent  feature  of 
their  creed,  it  is  hi'cause  they  conceive  it  to  be  tiie  only  final 
cause  to  wliich  the  happiness  of  such  as  are  saved  can  be  attri- 
biitetl.  Hut  they  never  represent  salvation  as  attainable  apart 
from  holiness,  the  nature  of  which  they  are  careiul  to  describe, 
and  the  necessity  of  which  they  fail  not  to  inculcate.  Not  satis¬ 
fying  themselves  with  the  illustration  of  any  particular  virtues, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  they  enforce  practical  regard  to  every 
(’hristian  precept  in  its  connexion  with  the  heart,  and  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  all  the  diversity  of  human  condition.  Hence  they  are 
not  unfrecpiently  (^hargeil  with  nimecessary  precision  in  the  di¬ 
rections  which  they  give  for  the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  im])osiiig  excessive  restrielioiis  on  the  appetites  ami 
passions  of  men.  The  same  principles  which,  at  one  time,  are 
describeil  as  of  vicious  tt'mlency,  are,  at  another,  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  may  require,  complained  of  as  making  men  “  righteoiu? 
over  much.” 

If  the  tendency  of  particular  doctrines  is  to  be  deter  mined  by  the 
character  and  condnet  of  those  who  teach,  and  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  iheni,  [irofessed  f 'alvinists  may  rest  in  peace  wliiie  their  ca¬ 
lumniators  are  employed  in  searcliing  for  evidence  to  support 
their  accusations.  I'he  I’hlitor  of  the  Dialogue,  we  will  venture  to 
assert,  does  not  believe  that  Calvinistic  societies  contain  a  lancer 
proporiioa  of  the  unholy  than  other  congregations.  We  beijto 
remiiui  inm  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  tlic  doctrines  ol  Cal¬ 
vinism  were  very  generally  preached  hy  the  Scotch  Clergy; 
were  almost  universally  inculcated  on  the  population  of  Scot- 
land,  l)y  means  of  tlic  Assembly’s  Catechism,  Scarcely  any  book 
was  more  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  than 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Were  they  remarkable  for 
vice  ?  So  far  were  Calvinistic  tenets,  w  hen  thus  extensively 

'  •  j 

fused,  from  ‘  producing  crimes  and  impieties  of  every  sort, 
that  the  lower  orders  in  that  land  were  among  the  most  virtu¬ 
ous  of  people.  If  their  moral  superiority  be  attributed  to  tho 
system  of  education  established  in  Scotland,  we  have  to  remark 
that  this  is  assigning  a  cause  of  crimes  very  different  from  the 
principles  of  Calvinism  :  besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Calvinism  was  interwoven  w  ith  the  elements  of  education  in  that 
country.  Never  was  any  religious  system  more  assiduously 
taught  or  more  extensively  diffused  through  a  community,  than 
was  Calvinism  in  Scotland;  and  theorder  and  virtue  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  have  furnished  the  moralist  and  the  philanthropist  wilf* 
the  subject  of  their  warmest  eulogies.  If  the  necessary  tendency 
of  Calvinistic  principles  be  to  create  and  perfect  crimes,  wc  be;  to 
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propose  the  rarity  of  criminal  punishments  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  pc'riod  to  which  wc  refer,  as  a  problem  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  authors  ami  editors  who  exhort  their 
roailers  to  avoid  Calvinistic  preacliers  as  they  would  the  infernal 


lake. 

Wc  have,  perhaps,  already  said  too  much  about  Calvinism  : 
\TC  must,  however,  he  permitted  further  to  observe,  that  this 
pamphlet  may  come  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  very  ill-in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject  of  relifjion,  and  incapable  of  makinc^  the 
requisite  discrimination  between  one  doctrine  and  another ;  and 
who  may,  in  conseipicnce  of  their  perusinp^  it,  imbibe  prejudices, 
which  may  become  inveterate,  against  truths  on  the  reception  of 
which  salvation  may  depend. 

This  pamphlet,  we  must  repeat  it,  ran  do  no  good  :  it  will 
nmT  make  any  man  either  wiser  or  better.  If,  as  we  siis))ert,  the 
Editor  was  at  (lie  pains  of  translating  and  puhiishing  it,  from 
an  apprelvension  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Calvinists  to  administer 
‘spiritual  opiates’  to  condemned  criminals,  we  must  correct 
liis  error.  There  are,  unhappily,  in  different  religioiis  deno- 
rainntimis,  jirrsons  whose  hearts  are  better  than  their  heads ; 
and  v;ho  very  Justly  incur  censure  for  the  impropriety  of  their 
proceedings  in  relation  to  malefactors.  But  he  must  be  a  very 
novice  in  Theology,  who  imagines  that  every  person  who  details 
the  history  of  a  late  conversion,  is  a  Calvinist.  It  was  quite 
possible,  we  think,  to  sliew  the  improprieties  of  ‘  the  recent  case 
of  Roliert  Kendall,’  without  assailing  Calvinism. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  “  Appendix,”  which  the  Editor 
intends  as  an  apjilieation  of  the  principles  of  the  pamphlet,  ill 
connexion  with  Mr.  Davies’s  Brief  Account.”  We  are  ei¬ 
ther  so  blind,  or  so  stupid,  as  not  to  perceive  that  resemblance 
hetwoeii  tlie  two  cases  which  the  Editor  fancies  he  has  disco¬ 
vered.  How  it  was  possible  for  him  to  identify  the  principles 
of  Calvinism  with’  the  case  of  Kendall,  we  must  confess,  we 
cannot  discern.  That  unhappy  man  did  not  assign  ‘  predesti¬ 
nation’  as  the  ground  of  his  hope  of  heaven  ;  nor  did  he  reply 
lo  his  spiritual  attendant  as  The  ^ Thief’  answers  the  ‘  Calvi- 
nistic  preacher’, —  ‘  I  would  not  spend  my  labour  to  no  pur¬ 
pose'  in  prayer.’  It  would  have  been  just  as  equitable  in  tfce 
Ti‘anslator,  if  ha  had  associated  Arminian  principles  with  Keff- 
jlalPs  name ;  since  no  peculiarity  of  Calvinism  discovers  itsrif 
to  the  Brief  Account  of  his  case: — a  case  wdiich  has  no  coil- 
ooxion  with  Calvinism,  nor  any  relation  to  any  body  of  pro¬ 
psing  Christians ;  and  which  ought  to  be  considered  separate 
kom  every  religious  denomination  It  is  very  strange  that  the 
bditor  should,  in  the  Application,”  speak  of  Mr.  Davies 
the  minister  of  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Wellingborough, 
^^<1  as  a  Baptist  minister  too.  Methodists,  he  ought  to  have 
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known,  are  not  Baptists.  lie  must  be  informed  also  that  no 
competent  writer  would  speak  of  a  Calvinist  as  the  minister  of 
a  ‘  Methodist  chapel.*  We  must  inrorm  him  that  Mr.  Davies 
is  neither  a  ‘  Baptist,’  nor  a  ‘  3Ieihodist and,  as  it  is  not 
evident  from  the  Brief  Aecount  that  he  is  a  Calvinist,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  the  ‘  Translator,’  in  formin;;  the  habit  ol  ac¬ 
curacy  in  his  statements,  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  Mr  Davies. 

\\  t  deplore  the  publicity  nhich  has  been  ^iven  to  the  Ciseof 
Kendall,  with  as  much  feeling,  and  with  as  much  sincerity,  as 
the  Editor  of  the  Dialoj^ue  can  lament  it ;  and  equally  re¬ 
gard  it  as  of  injurious  tendency  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morals.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  extend  the  bl  ime  wljich  in- 
diviciuals  have  incurred,  to  a  whole  denomin  ition  ;  and  to  make 
particular  failure  the  occasion  oi‘  general  censure  :  ‘  Every  man 
shall  bear  his  own  burden.’  If  Mr.  Davies  had  rcceivtd  and 
followed  the  advice  of  intelligent  friends,  we'  had  been  spared 
the  })uinful  feelings  which  the  publications  on  our  table  excite 
in  us.  As  wc  estimate  the  importance  of  a  work,  not  by  its 
bulk,  but  irom  its  relation  to  the  interests  of  true  virtue, 
xvc  must  be  permithHl  to  detain  our  readers  a  little  longer  by 
our  re.’f'.arks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Davies’s  pamjddet,  which, 
we  sincerely  wish,  may  excite  caution  in  those  Wiio  may 
hereaiter  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  a  kind  simdartohis 
recent  situation  ;  may  convince  them  that  knowledge  and  sound 
discretion  are  requisite  to  direct  their  attentions,  and  to  teiiii)€r 
their  zeal ;  aud  may  be  of  ellicacy  in  checking  that  propensity 
to  send  forth  ‘  Narratives,’  of  strange  and  dubious  conver¬ 
sions  w’hich  has  too  much  been  manifested. 

The  Brief  Account  abounds  with  the  most  confident  as¬ 
sertions  of  the  conversion  and  hapjnness  of  its  subject :  it  con¬ 
tains  the  most  unwarrantable  declarations  ;  one  part  of  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  another  part ;  and  the  whole  suliiciently  proves 
how  ill-qualified  w^as  its  Autlior  for  the  cpuducliiig  of  that  awful 
process  in  which  he  was  the^ voluntary  agent.  Ignorance  of 
human  nature,  zeal  unaccompanied  by  wisdom,  defiv  iency  of 
endeavour  to  awaken  the  conscience  to  a  sense  of  particular 
guilt,  facility  of  imparting  premature  consolation,  and  linjus- 
tiiiable  ardour  in  blazoning  abroad  a  supposed  conversion  :  thes*' 
are  the  taults,  which,  independent  of  other  evidence,  tae  ju¬ 
dicious  reader  of  Mr  Davies’s  pamphlet  must  attribute  to  him- 
The  very  title  of  it  announces  the  reality  of  Kendall’s  conver¬ 
sion  ;  and  throughout  its  ]>agcs  the  sarne  opinion  is  expressed 
^vithout  reserve.  lie  was  a  brand  pluck  d  out  of  the  tire. 

‘  He  w  as  a  sincere  convert.’  ‘  He  died  in  Christ.’  ‘  He  was 
converted  .it  the  eleventh  hour.’  These  are  the  confident  ex¬ 
pressions  which  occur.  As  the  unhappy  man  declared  that  hr 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  whiph  he  suffered,  his  innoccnir 
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aiid  his  conversion  are  associated.  If  he  was  guilty,  he  waw 
not  a  convert,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a  real  convert  would 
persist  in  falsehood.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Davies  believed  in  the 
reality  of  Kendidl’s  conversion,  he  must  have  been  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  of  his  innocence  :  yet  lie  says  ^  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  assert  his  innocence  of  this  crime,  but  leave  it  for  the  great 
(lay  of  account.’  But  if  Mr.  Davies  entertained  the  least  doubt, 
of  Kendall's  innocence,  how  could  he  so  confidently  affirm  his 
conversion  ?  The  smallest  degree  of  suspected  guilt  in  this  case, 
invalid  ites  every  positive  assertion  of  real  conversion.  Is  this 
the  kind  of  publication  which  tends  ‘  to  magnify  the  grace  of 
Goilr’ 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  a  minister  of  religion  prc-. 
scribes  to  himself  in  visiting  the  cells  of  condemned  criminals, 
the  first  steps  should  be  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  sense 'of  its 
condition,  and  to  obtain  an  ingenuous  confession  of  guilt ;  nor 
should  he  be  satisfied  with  general  acknowledgements  of  sin, 
but  he  ought  to  labour  to  fix  the  thoughts  of  the  off'ender  on  his 
particular  transgressions.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  un¬ 
happy  convict  declares  his  innocence,  in  the  face  of  strong  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,  and  in  opposition  to  a  public  verdict,  the 
closest  and  most  persevering  efforts  ought  to  be  employed  to 
awaken  his  fears,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  from  him  the  full 
confession  of  his  guilt.  The  heart  has  so  many  resources  of 
its  own  w  hich  no  human  eye  can  penetrate,  deceit  is  so  easily 
practised,  and  deceptions  of  a  nature  so  amazing  have  been 
exposed,  that  we  ought  to  feel  convinced  how  much,  in  such 
instances,  the  greatest  skill  and  the  most  patient  caution, 
are  necessary  to  right  conduct.  Till  he  receive  an  explicit  con¬ 
fession,  or  be  furnished  with  some  grounds  of  hope  in  the  con¬ 
vict's  favour,  independent  of  his  avowals,  the  attendant  can¬ 
not  he  justified  in  offering  him  consolation.  Confession  of  sin 

essential  to  repentance,  and' must  precede  the  hope  of  for- 
?iveness.  Every  encouragement  must  be  premature  and  dan- 
?crous  till  a  full  explanation  of  every  circumstance  connected 
"ith  the  offence  be  obtained.  The  culprit,  therefor^,  oughf  to 
j  ^  urged  to  an  entire.uisclosure,  .and  admonj^lied  of  the  awful 
j  hazards  to  whicii  he  will  expose  himself  by  declarations  void  of 
truth,  or  by  equivocation  and  reserve.  In  tliis  diflicult,  but  es- 
^ntial  part  of  his  duty ,  Mr.  Davies  completely  failed.  Kendall, 

Was  well  known,  was  the  associate  of  White,  (who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  the  same  offence,  and  of  whose  guilt  no  doubt  was 
entertained,)  in  company  with  whom  he  was. seen  on  the  evening 
oD  which  the  robbery  was. committed,  and  on  the  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  :  a  series  of  evidence  furnished  strong  presumptions  of 
?mlt  against  him,  and  lie  was  condemned  for  the  offence.  It 
''as  therefore  quite  obvious  to  advert  to  these  circumstaiioes, 
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and  to  urge  them  >vith  the  utmost  force  u])on  the  mind  of  the 
convict.  But  this  important  part  of  the  process  was  omitted  bv 
Mr.  Davies.  He  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  very  ge. 
neral  acknowledgements  of  sin  ;  never  to  have  addressed  aii 
appropriate  (pieslion  to  the  conscience  of  his  patient ;  and,  to 
our  utter  astonishment,  we  find  him,  on  his  eery  first  primte 
intereieiv  with  the  unhappy  man,  oflering  the  consolations  of 
Divine  mercy,  healing  the  hurt  slightly,  and  crying,  “peace, 
peace,  wl'.cn  tlicre  was  no  j)cace!”  We  must  censure,  with  the 
utmost  severity,  the  language  which  Sir.  Davies  and  another 
minister  liave  used  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Kendall.  ‘  If,’ 
says  the  former,  ‘  this  be  hypocrisy,  let  such  hypocrisy  be 
raincl’ — and  the  latter  declares, — ‘  1  could  safely  hazard  my  soul 
in  his  soul's  stead !’ — We  are  shocked  by  these  ex|)rpssioi\s. 
They  betray  very  gross  indiscretion .  As  it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  these  persons  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  Kenddll’s 
heart, — as  there  was,  at  least,  the  possibility  of  his  avowed 
conversion  being  insincere,  it  was  altogether  wrong  in  them  to 
identify  their  state  with  his,  and  to  expose  their  own  salvation 
to  a  hazard  so  fearful.  With  what  horror  and  regret  must  these 
expressions  be  now  reviewed  by  tlieir  authors,  when  the  guilt  of 
their  supposed  convert  is  disclosed  in  liie  solemn  declaration  of 
his  Solicitor — ‘  that  Kendall  did  most  distinctly  and  unequi¬ 
vocally  confess  to  me  that  he  teas  ynilty  of  the  offence oj 
robbing  the  Leeds  mad  coach  — lud  when,  in  connexion 
with  other  evidence^  this  declaraiion  ha.s  extorted  from  Mr. 
Davies  the  acknowledgement,  that  ‘  liis  sentiments  respcctinir 
the  sincerity  of  Kendall’s  repentance  are  very  much  altered.’ 
If  Mr.  I>av  ies’s  opinion  be  so  cliangcvl,  if  he  now  believe  that 
Kendall  was  not  a  convert,  he  is  bound  ingenuously  to  re¬ 
tract  the  errors  of  his  Brief  Account;  explicitly  to  disavow 
his  belief  in  the  conversion  of  that  unhappy  man  ;  and  to  circu¬ 
late  as  widely  as  possible,  the  best  antidote  which  he  can  furnyi 
against  the  mischiefs  uf  his  pamphlet.  This  duty  he  owes  to 
the  world,  to  religion,  and  to  God  ;  and  tlie  performance  ot 
it,  though  it  hiay  be  a  humiliating  step,  will  be  much  more 
honourable  to  his  character  than  the  publication  of  tk 
Brief  Account.  As  he  is  but  a  ^Toung  man,  he  must  permit 
ns  to  recommend  to  him  to  got  wisdom,  and  with  Jill  i'ts 
getting  to  get  understanding.’’’  We  hope  that  this  Hillvappy 
business  will,  hi  its  efiects,  be  beneficial  to'  Mr.  Davies ;  and 
lihat  the  whofe  affair  will  prove  a  salutary  check  to  the  practice 
of  blazoning  abroad  the  conversion  of  malefactors.  Against 
such  a  practice  we  most  seriously  and' decidedly  protest. 

\V  c  cannot  but  express  our  astonislinient  at  tlie  manner  wbicn 
accounts  of  *  converted  malefactors’  too  frequently  assume : 
if  the  only  object  of  such  publications  were  to  record  a  triumpn» 
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or  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  most  extatic  joys.  Thus  we 
are  told  of  one  ‘  who  was  executed  for  a  capital  offence/  (the 
crime  is  not  mentioned)  and  who  closed  a  ‘  remarkably  pro- 
tli;;ate’  course  at  the  t‘arly  as^e  of  twenty-five,  that  even  ‘  at 
the  i^allows  he  was  without  a  rival  in  pi-aise,’  and  ‘  ap|>eared  to 
reach  the  lii^hest  strains  of  one  of  Dr.  Watts’s  sublimest  hymns  :* 
— ‘  From  thee,  my  liod,  my  joys  shall  rise.’  Dr.  Watts,  we 
dare  say,  had  no  intention  of  furnishin"  such  persons  w  ith  sub- 
lime  strains,  when  ho  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  that  fine 
hymn,  which  may  well  suit  the  saint  and  the  martyr,  hut  wliich  is 
not  at  ail  adapted  to  a  malefactor  at  the  j^allow  s,  though  he  may 
have  been  “  converted  at  tim  eleventh  hour.”  O  !  it  srrieves 
our  very  hearts  that  such  a  circumstance  should  be  related  with 
pleasure.  This  man  who  ‘  had  been  iuTariably  associated  with 
wicked  companions,’  and  in  whom  ‘  the  habits  of  sin  were 
deeply  rooted,’  who  was  the  convert  of  a  day,  if  indeed  he  was 
i  convert  at  all,  leaves  the  worhl  siiujinq; — 

“  The  holy  triumphs  of  my  soul 
1  Shall  death  itself  outbrave : — ” 

I 

I  ‘‘  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  ; 
ht  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  uncircumeised  triumph.” 
\Miat  propriety  can  there  possibly  be  in  this  behaviour,  and  in 
these  details,  even  on  the  supposition  that  there  existed  in  the 
symptoms  of  penitence  to  encourage  a  dej^ee  of  hope  ^ 
ere  these  strains  of  impassioned  rapture  at  all  a))propriate  to 
?^«icli  a  character,  and  on  such  an  occasion  ?  A  broken  heart,  the 
deepest  humiliation,  and  the  most  pun^^ent  sorrows,  are  surely 
more  suitable  to  the  termination  of  a  life,  the  entire  acts  of 
j  which  have  been  a  series  of  offences  as^ainst  God,  and  of  injuries 
to  man,  when  it  is  cut  short  by  the  visitation  of  the  law,  and 
"hen  an  interval  of  only  six  days  occurs  between  the  condemn¬ 
ation  and  the  execution  of  the  offender.  Are  persons  of  this 
I  '^^ription  the  men  whose  death  must  be  ‘  full  of  joy  ?’  Are 
^hey  to  have  their  Apotheosis,  and  to  be  cited  as  ‘  illustrious  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Josin^r’  From  what  pa^e  of  the 
iVw  Testament  does  this  strange  ostentation  receive  its  sanc¬ 
tion?  Not  from  its  promises.  T'hey  appropriate  an  abundant 
f*otranee  into  Christ’s  everlasting  kins^doin  only  to  the  faithful 
1  obedient.  Not  from  its  examples.  The  serenity  and  joy 
I ’^l  Paul  were  in  connexion  with  a  tried  Christian  character, 
I  with  a  long  course  of  holy  and  laborious  services  for  the 
I  >'oty  ol  God,  the  honour  of  the  8aviour,  and  the  interests  of 

I’^di^on.  “  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony' of  our  consci- 
that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not.  with  fleshly 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  oinr  conversa- 
in  the  world,”  “  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept 
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the  faith.’’  Tlicsc  are  his  declarations,  llis  joys  too  were  of 
a  much  more  sober  kind  than  those  which  these  offen¬ 
sive  narratives  display.  \Vc  observe  in  them  no  attempts  to 
chastise  the  fervours,  and  to  repress  the  violent  effusions,  of 
the  unhappy  men  who  are  the  subjects  of  them  ;  but  every  fa- 
cility  is  afforded  to  the  ebullitions  of  their  minds,  and  an  ap¬ 
parent  delight  is  manifested  in  recording  them  ;  as  if  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  passions  were  an  infallible  indication  of  a  con¬ 
verted  state,  and  the  evidence  of  bein»  made  meet,  for  heaven. 
What  benefit  can  be  ])roduced  by  this  separation  of  the  hitj^hest 
consolations  ol  the  (jius))el  from  its  known  and  uni|uesti()nable 
efficacy  ^  Is  it  the  tcmdency  of  these  triumphant  relations  of 
prison  ami  death-bed  conversions,  to  deter  from  the  commission 
of  sin,  and  to  recommend  the  practice  of  righteousness  r  Will 
it  aid  the  cause  of  piety  exvdtin^ly  to  adduce  those  whose  al¬ 
leged  conversion  may  be  all  deception,  as  magnifyim^  the 
grace  of  God  ?  and  to  shew'  them  to  the  world,  whose  lives, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few'  concluding  days  or  hours,  have 
been  ‘  remarkably  ])rotligato,’  or,  at  the  best,  irreligious,  beara- 
ing  with  the  effulgence  of  heaven,  and  crowned  with  the  jjlory 
of  martyrs  ?  Why  is  there  not  more  caution  on  the  part  of  gjood 
men  in  their  attentions  to  those  unhappy  persons  whom  they 
are  prompted,  we  believe,  from  the  best  motives,  to  visit  ? 

That  late  conversions  may  be  real,  and  that  the  penitence  of 
malefactors  may  be  sincere,  we  readily  admit.  —  With  God 
nothing  shall  be  impossible.  We  attribute  as  much  importance 
to  those  passages  of  Scri|)ture  which  display  .the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  as  any  of  those  persons 
on  whose  proceedings  we  are  animadverting,  can  assif^n  to 
them.  We  believe  tli at  “  Whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his 
sins  shall  have  mercy,”  and  that  “  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses 
from  all  sin.”  Besides  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
subject,  the  nature  of  the  case  w  ill  support  the  afiirmatiou  that 
late  conversion  may  be  real.  In  every  memorable .  conversion, 
know  n  to  be  a  true  one,  in  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  for  example, 
there  is  a  precise  period  when  the  mind,  enlightened  by  true  >>is- 
dom,  and  convinced  of  sin,  receives  new  principles  of  internal 
and  complete  renovation,  when  the  man  becomes  a  new  creature. 
The  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  undoubtedly  real  when  he 
entered  Damascus,  and  previous  to  his  introduction  to  the 
ciety  of  the  faithful.  But  had  his  death  immediately  followed, 
would  they  have  believed  in  his  conversion  ?  would,  they 
proclaimed  it  ?  The  Churches  of  Christ,  we  knovy,  glorified 
fTodinhim,  but  not  before  his  conduct  furnished  the  most  une- 
(juivocal  proof  of  his  being  a  new'  man.  It  is  not  the  possibility  ®! 
a  late  conversion’s  being  a  real  conversion  which  we  dispute,  fh® 
grounds  on  which  the  affirmation  of  its  being  a  real  couvei’swwj* 
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rwts,  is  the  only  practical  part  of  the  fpiostion.  The  enV/ewre  of  a 
pl^ange  of  principle  is  the  sole  object  which  comes  under  our 
lonsidcration  ;  and  with  respect  to  this,  there  is  neither  impro¬ 
priety,  nor  peril,  in  inaintainin<;r  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
toiitinoc*d  vicious  habits,  whose  professions  of  penitence  are 
made  at  the  close  of  life,  there  is  not  any  circumstance  which 
can  justify  a  positive  declaration  in  their  favour.  ‘  They  may 
be  true  penitents,  but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  ? 
How  can  we  conclude  that  they  arc  dead  unto  sin,  unless  they 
he  spared  to  live  unto  righteousness  ?’  They  may  be  new  crea¬ 
tures,  but  how  shall  W'e  ascertain  that  they  are  so  in  the  absence 
of  “  G^od  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  wc 
should  walk  in  them  ?”  The  corrupt  tree”  may  have  been 
made  "ood,  but  how  shall  this  be  known  unless  it  bear  the  fruits 
of  righteousness  ?  But  what  fruits  meet  for  repentance”  can 
they  produce  ^ — What  decisive  evidences  of  conversion  can  they 
give  whose  activity  has  ceased,  who  are  cut  off  from  the  world 
around  them,  who  are  not  exposed  to  temptations,  w'ho,  op¬ 
pressed  with  disease,  are  stretched  on  beds  from  which  they 
bhall  rise  no  more,  or  are  shut  up  in  gloomy  cells  from  which 
thev  are  soon  to  be  led  forth  to  execution  ? 

Penitential  sorrows,  professions  of  faith,  resolutions,  and  vows, 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  reality  of  conversion  ;  nor  are  wc 
allowed  to  infer  the  f(;ture  welfare  of  supposed  converts  from  any 
expressions  which  they  may  utter  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution. 
Who  has  not  witnessed  aj)parent  conversions  in  which  the 
parties  have  appeared  to  feel  as  strongly,  to  deplore  their  past 
conduct  as  bitterly,  and  to  implore  mercy  as  fervently,  as  any 
of  those  criminals -whose  end  has  been  pronounced  happy? 
They  too,  had  they  died  ‘  when  the  hand  of  God  was  upon 
them,’  might  have  been  declared  sincere  converts ;  but  they 
have  lived  to  furnish  the  most  decisive  and  ]>ainful  evidence 
that  their  ‘‘  goodness  was  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 
resuming,  on  the  removal  of  their  affiictions,  the  follies 
^hich  they  had  discardcil,  and  ])ractlsing  again  the  sins  which 
they  had  deplored;  neglecGng  the_salvation_. which  they  ac¬ 
counted  so  precious  ;  and  violating  the  most  solemn  vows  and 
Resolutions:  the  latter  end  being  worse  than  the  beginning, 
flieseare  the  persons  whose  relapses  and  transgressions  supply 
bets  important  in  their  aspect  on  the  case  of  converted  malc- 
jj  tors;  and  amply  sufficient  to  deter  every  judicious  Christian 
‘‘oni  positive  decisions  on  their  state.  These  awful  cases  arc 
of  so  rare  occurrence,  as  to  form  singular  exceptions, 
are  so  common,  compared  with  the  instances  of  radical 
*®endmcut,  as  to  form,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  general  rc- 
of  the  experiment.  If,  then,  in  these  cases,  in  which  wc 
uraished  with  the  grounds  of  competent  judgement,  decep- 
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lion  and  disappointment  are  so  common,  and  sincerity  and  sta. 
hility  so  rare,  are  we  doing  well  to  pronounce,  in  cases  of  the 
same  nature  which  do  not  supply  the  means  of  judging,  a  deci¬ 
sion  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  practical  w  isdom  ?  Coufuleut  de- 
termination  must  be  wrong.  It  is  of  infinite  consequence  that 
the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  be  deej)ly  impressed  u|)ou  our 
minds,  and  that  our  conduct  be  regulated  by  them.  They  as¬ 
sure  us  th  \t  only  faith  in  the  Kedeemer,  which  “  works  by  love 
and  purifies  the  heart,”  can  support  the  hope  of  licaven ;  and 
they  demand,  as  tlie  evidence  of  such  a  principle,  the  subjection 
of  the  soul  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  {^radical  illustration 
of  the  spiiit  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Where  these  arc 
wanting,  it  is  presum]>iuous  to  assert  the  conversion  and  future 
state  of  any  man. 

The  instance  of  tho  ])enitcnt  thief  on  the  (?ross,  is  frequently 
adduced  as  parallel  to  the  cases  we  arc  considering,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Davies  in  his  Brief  Account.”  But  there  is  no 
projiriety  in  such  comparisons  or  references.  The  peculiarities 
of  that  case  should  never  be  forgotten.  Nothing  is  left  on  re¬ 
cord  concerning  that  malefactor  hut  a  jicnitent  confession  of  bis 
guilt,  and  iiis  humble  petition  to  the  Saviour  for  mercy,  llis 
is  an  ascertained  instance  of  conversion,  lie  who  knows  what 
is  in  man,  declared  its  reality.  It  has  not,  therefore,  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  cases  on  which  it  is  brought  so  frequently  to  bear, 
and  afibrds  not  the  smallest  sanction  to  the  publication  of  ‘  Nar- 
l  atives’  of  converted  malefactors,  whose  real  state  it  is  far  be¬ 
yond  the  capacity  of  human  wisdom  to  ascertain. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  censure  the  motives  which  lead  any  Chris¬ 
tians  to  visit  the  chambers  of  the  afliicted,  or  the  cells  of  cri¬ 
minals  :  we  rather  applaud  their  compassionate  spirit  and  iheir 
merciful  designs.  But  judgement  and  discretion  arc  of  so  great 
importance  to  right  conduct,  in  conversing  with  the  ignorant, 
the  irreligious,  ;  nd  the  vicious  in  extreme  circumstances,  that 
we  must  strongly  recommend  them  to  pious  persons  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  especially  lo  those  who  may  be  called  to  attend  un¬ 
happy  convicts.  Their  labour  of  love  will,  we  apjmehend,  w 
best  discharged,  in  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  minds  ot  sinner? 
to  a  proper  conception  of  their  danger,  and  to  a  deep  and  pe¬ 
nitent  sense  of  their  offences,  representing  the  Divine  gra^^ 
through  a  Saviour  in  its  inseparable  connexion  with  unleiguet* 
rcpentan:*e  :  and,  after  using  every  effort,  and  with  every 
ful  consequence,  leaving  ‘  the  penitent  of  a  day  to  that 
against  which  lie  has  been  sinning  through  a  whole  lifci  ^ 
which  may\  in  its  sovereign  exercise,  receive  even  the  duet 
sinners. 
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Art.  n.— Or/amfo  in  RoncemiUes^  a  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.  By 
J.  H.  Merivale,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xx.  136.  Price  8s.  6d.  London, 
Murray,  1814. 

THIS  i*  a  very  ele/i^nt  and  spirited  production.  It  combines 
the  merits  of  a  faithtul  translation  with  the  freedom  and  in¬ 
terest  of  an  original  poem.  The  "ground- work  is  furnished  by 
the  ‘  Morgan te  Maggiore’  of  Luigi  Pulei,  the  earliest  of  those 
Italian  romances  wiiich  are  esteemed  classical,  but  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  so  strange  a  cast  and  of  so  heterogeneous  materials, 
that  to  the  present  moment  it  remains  undecided,  wiiether  it 
intended  as  a  burles(|ue  or  as  a  serious  poem.  Undertiikcn  at 
the  instigation  and  for  the  amusement  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ‘  it 
was  probably  composed  (Mr.  Merivale  suggests)  canto  by  canto, 
without  regular  plan  or  foresight,  to  be  read  or  recited  by  the 
author  himself  at  the  table  of  bis  patron  for  the  amusement  of 
his  company.’  Such  a  production  is  highly  curious,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  poetical  merits,  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  manners  at  that  illustrious  period,  when  the  few  bright 
and  solitary  lumiuaries  which  had  cheercil  with  a  prophetic 
lustre  the  darkness  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
tailed  before  the  morning  splendours  of  a  new  era ;  when  the 
progress  of  the  human  intellect  from  Gothic  barbarism,  began 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  definite  improvement,  and  the  phe- 
tunneoou  of  a  new  language  attending  the  revival  of  literature, 
to  be  suddenly  created  to  serve,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  first 
Hlbrts  of  awakened  genius.  In  no  point  of  view  are  the  works 
ol  die  poet  more  interesting,  than  as  forming  the  most  faithful 
and  lively  records  of  national  character  and  of  the  manners  of 
the  age.  From  tiie  page  of  the  historian  we  may  le.iru  what 
men  have  done  and  dared  ;  but  to  know  what  those  men  were, 

Im  be  aide  to  inspect  their  features,  as  well  as  to  read  their  ac- 
tious,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  wild  effusions  of  the  Bard, 
^be  Miustrel,  or  the  Troubadour  ;  of  men  whose  only  ohjeci 
solace  themselves  with  the  expression  of  their  own  feel- 
mgs,  or  to  acquire  a  name  or  a  inamteuance  by  awrakening  llhi 
paswong  and  amusing  the  imaginations  of  their  contemporarif^s. 
is  alike  the  growth  of  all  ages,  and  its  object  is  pretty 
the  same,  how’  rude  soever  the  composition.  It  is  de- 
to  supply  no  factitious  want,  no  artificial  appetite,  but 
^  Butural  and  uuiver&al  craving,  if  wc  may  so  express  it,  w  hich 
DUfids  of  active  energy  discover  for  a  something  to  relieve 
I  duluess  of  daily  exj^crienee,  and  infuse  a  freshness  into  the 
of  life,  by  stimulating  the  imagination  to  a  sense  of 
!  f  ^oauty,  wonder,  or  grandeur,  investing  the  objects 

1 '  or  for  a  while  seeming  to  rest  on  the  daylight  objects 
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of  hope  and  onUmsiasm.  In  the  nicilium  employed  lor  thU 
purpose,  >ve  may  perceive  the  decree  of  intellectiiil  and  moral 
cultivation  nliicli  prevailed  at  the  periotl;  what  objects  were 
♦hen  familiarized  with  the  imaijinatiou  and  the  feeliiijrs^  and 
what  deu^ree  of  art  was  retpiisite  to  produce  their  pleasurable 
excitement.  The  amusements  of  a  nation  discover  the  turn  of 
its  serious  habits  :  its  waking;*  thoughts  may  be  feathered  froin 
its  dreams  And  what  is  poetry  but  that  fair  intelb*ctual  dream 
which,  thotig^h  it  may  seem  to  he  an  external  thiiu^,  is,  in  reality, 
the  natural  play  and  reaction  of  the  faculties,  and  but  for  which 
the  intervals  of  suspended  pursuit  and  exertion  were  blank  and 
cheerless. — The  character  of  the  poet,  tuen,  is  essentially  that 
of  the  age  which  gives  him  birth,  whose  softened  likeness  he  in 
his  turn  transmits  to  other  generations,  thus  perpetuating,  or 
rather  reproducing  in  the  minds  of  others  his  native  senti¬ 
ments  and  feelings. — In  the  productions  of  those  illustrioin 
Italians,  whose  genius  so  powerfully  contribiit('d  to  the  revival 
of  literature,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  features  of  the  twi¬ 
light  times  in  which  they  lived  ;  when  superstition  and  scep¬ 
ticism  were  often  so  strangely  blended,  even  iiv  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual, — the  dreams  of  chivalry,  witli  the  notions  of  a  half- 
learned  ]>hilosophy,  and  with  the  early  associations  of  error 
♦he  indistinct  apprehensions  of  the  truth.  The  progress  of  ci¬ 
vilization  had  attained  a  point  analogous  to  the  period  at  which 
the  imagination  often  attains  its  manhood,  while  reason,  not 
yet  developeii,  begins  to  throw^  off  the  restraints  of  early  preju- 
tlice  and  instinctive  belief,  without  having  as  yet  acquired 
strength  or  light  enough  to  guide  itself  with  certainty.  The 
noon  of  fancy  is  but  the  day-break  of  knowleilge.  Between 
Dante  and  Bacon  how  long  though  bright  was  the  interval ! 

But  how  curious  and  interesting  soever  works  of  this  class 
may  be  in  the  original  as  illustrating  the  history  of  langua;^e 
and  that  of  mind,  and  how  worthy  soever  of  their  fame,  there 
are  but  few,  indeed,  even  of  the  best,  that  will  repay  the  toil 
or  survive  the  ordeal  of  translation.  The  long  and  garrulou;} 
tales  of  romance  might  amuse  the  puerility  of  those  ages,  when 
all  who  were  not  idle,  were  but  indolently  busy,  and  busied 
with  trifles.  But  minds  accustomed  to  objects  of  real  interest, 
can  only  consent  to  lend  themselves  to  the  illusive  interest  of 
obsolete  fiction,  so  long  as  the  charm  of  genius  is  upheld.  The 
sense  of  weariness  inevitably  issues  in  disgust. 

We  are  disposed  on  this  account  highly  to  commend  Mr.  Me- 
rivale’s  taste  and  judgment,  as  displayed  in  the  work  before  us 
On  the  site  ot  Pulci’s  vast  and  disorderly  ruin,  he  lus  erected 
a  homogeneous  and  classical  structure,  preserving  such 
tcrials  only  as  seemed  to  accord  with  modern  taste,  yet  without 
destroying  the  essential  character  of  the  original  building. 
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of  n.  tedious  translation,  die  lias  presented  us  with  a  plea¬ 
sing  po(Mn,  founded  on  one  of  tlie  most  romantic  and  popular 
ficiions  of  cliiv  ilrous  history,  ^lost  of  our  readers,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  are  aei|uaiuteil  with  the  renowned  names  of  (/Miarle- 
m^ffne,  of  Oilainlo,  the  tiist  of  the  far-famed  Paladins  of 
France,  and  the  favourite  hero  of  roniinct',  and  of  Turpin  the 
archiepiseopal  ehronicU  r,  on  wliose  siijijiosed  authority  n^sts  all 
theiej^endary  lore  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  sonj^s 
of  minstrels,  and  the  tales  of  historians  of  those  days  of  yore. 

S  They  have  at  least  lieanl  of  the  fatal  name  of  Koncesvalles,  as 
recorded  in  many  a  jilaintive  ditty,  where  the  Hower  of  Chris¬ 
tian  chivalry  fell  a  victim  to  treachery  and  Moorish  vengeance, 

‘  ail  occurrence,  (Mr.  iMerivale  observes,)  which,  notwithstand- 
I  in?  the  Imrrenness  of  the  dry  historical  record,  will  ever  re¬ 
main  associated  with  all  (jraiid  and  pathetic  images  ;  for  •  • 

*  Sad  atid  fearful  is  the  story 
Of  the  Uoncesvalles*  fight’ - 

^  If  they  have  not,  we  do  not  know  wlioflier  Mr.  Merivale 
I  hinisell ’would  invite  them  to  proceed;  hut  if  they  are  willing  to 
I  be  initiated  into  the  history  of  the  heroic  Poland,  the  gentle 
I  Olhiei,  and  the  other  knights  of  that  illustrious  time,  as  they 
I  haife  already  been  familiarized  with  the  Marmions,  the  Cran- 


^touns,  and  all  the  uncouth  clans  of  tlie  Scottish  border,  we  think 
we  can  promise  them  at  least  eipial  ediheafion.  Mr.  Merivale 
has  not  certainly  the  free  and  vivid  pencil  of  Walter  Scott ;  nor 
would  the  restricted  and  stately  elegance  of  the  Italian  school 
have  comported  with  the  bold  ami  abrupt  style  of  the  Northern 
Minstrel.  There  are,  indeed,  between  tlie  two  styles,  no])oints 
«f  fair  comiiarison.  The  style  of  Mr.  Merivale.'s  poem,  the 
structure  of  the  stanza,  and  the  general  character  of  the  com¬ 
position,  are  all  strictly  Italian,  but  we  think  it  hut  justice  to 
he  has  retained  little  of  the  stiffness,  and  has  preserved 
much  of  the  beauty  of  his  model. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  departure  of  Orlando  for  Ronces- 
dalles  from  his  castle  of  Clermont  in  Viennois. 

*  The  banner  waved  on  Clermont’s  highc^  tower; 

Forth  rode  the  Count  in  glittering  armour  clad: 

But  Aldabelle  bewail'd  the  luckless  hour. 

Alone,  amidst  the  pomp  of  triumph,  sad : 

From  her  fair  eyes  fast  fell  the  pearly  shower, — 

Ah  tears  ill  timed,  when  all  things  else  were  glad ! 

The  soul  born  pride  of  female  courage  slept; 

Anglanie’s  spouse,  the  Rote  of  Clermont,  wept.^ 

The  gentle  Aldabelle  attempts,  but  in  vain,  by  her  tear? 
j  her  ominous  vvaruintri^,  to  dissuade  lier  tiord  from  the 

1  'ot  ll.  N.  s.  T 
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advontiire  io  which  he  is  sutnmoiied  by  his  scrverciffn^ 
mandate. 

‘  From  his  dark  brow  he  dash’d  one  manly  tear, 

Omen  of  ill  I — then  cried,  “  On,  soldiers, on! — 

Long  is  our  journey,  and  the  day  far  gone.”  ' 

‘  Five  days  they  journey  on, — 

— ‘  And,  on  the  sixth  fair  evening  view 
The  sun  clad  Pyrenean’s  spiry  peak. 

Like  some  proud  banner  tinged  with  golden  hue  — 

when  they  fall  in  with  some  of  the  Paladins  proceeding  also  to 
the  pass  of  Honcesvalles,  where  Marsilins,  the  Moorisli  king  ol 
l^aragossa,  is  to  cede  to  the  Christian  Kmperor,  as  the  price  ol 
peace,  the  Marea  Hispanica,  the  country  extending  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Fibre ;  while  Charlemagne  himself  ‘  at  Fon- 
tarabia  on  the  Gascon  seas,’  aw  aits  the  accoirndishment  ol  the 
transaction.  Among  the  rest,  the  gentle  Baldwin,  Orlando's 
favourite  l>age,  but  yet  untried  in  fight,  excites  the  attention 
and  draws  forth  the  banter  of  the  knights,  by  the  splendour  of 
an  embroidered  vestment  which  it  appears  was  given  him  be¬ 
fore  his  departure,  by  his  father  Ganellon,  and  which  he  parti¬ 
cularly  enjoined  him  to  wear.  The  *  ingenuous  youth’  promptly 
offers  to  lay  it  aside,  as  not  befitting  a  knight  of  worth  un¬ 
tried  :  but, 

*  Orlando  strain’d  the  warrior  to  his  breast— 

“  No,  wear  it  still — there’s  none  can  grace  it  more : 

And,  be  it  freely,  noble  friend,  confest, 

I  never  felt  so  true  a  joy  before, 

As  now,  that  in  thy  welcome  sight  I  sec 
The  surest  pledge  of  Gano’s  loyalty. 

For  ever  be  ungenerous  doubt,”  he  cried, 

Offspring  of  idle  fancy,  cast  away! 

Now,  .Idabelle,  resume  thy  w^onted  pride  : 

Suspicion  is  a  guest  that  shuns  the  day,” 

A  deeper  blush  the  cheek  of  Baldwin  dyed— 

**  Suspicion  !  did  my  noble  patron  say  ? 

Now,  so  honour  on  my  virgin  sword. 

As  spotless  is  the  faith  of  Poictiers’  lord.” 

‘  So  spake  the  son,  unknow  ing  yet  tlie  cause 
Thai  Slain  d  with  doubt  Maganza’s  perjured  name: 

And  who  so  strange  to  nature’s  holiest  laws 
But  loves  the  champion  of  a  parent’s  fame  ? 

Orlando  mark’d  his  w'arinth  w  ith  just  applause. 

My  vail  ni  Baldwin!  on  my  head,  the  blame. 

Whose  heedless  words  have  hurt  a  soul  like  thine : 
Henceforth,  thy  father’s  Iwnour  shall  be  mine.” 
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‘  No^  must  we  leare  the  Paladins  awhile. 

And  ye,  who  kindly  listen  to  my  lay, 

Think  they  have  reach’d  the  destined  vale,  where  smile 
Soft  meadows  in  perennial  verdure  pay, 

And,  ever^’  side  surroundii.p,  pile  o’er  pile 

Rise  the  gigantic  hills,  and  seem  to  sny,  I 

Here  are  we  fixt  by  Heaven’s  creating  hand 

The  everlasting  guardians  of  the  land.*  pp.  15,  16. 

The  second  canto  introduces  us  to  no  less  awful  a  personaffe 
than  iMalagigi,  or  Maiigis,  the  cousin  of  Rinaldo,  who,  from 
his  well-known  skill  in  magic,  had  proclaimed  the  offered  peace 
of  Marsilius  to  he  ‘  with  treason  fraught,’  and  had  predicted 
the  disasters  which  ensue.  In  stern  and  su'Icii  despite  on  being 
thus  unheeded,  he  repairs  to  the  castle  of  IVlontalban,  where 

‘  Down  in  the  infernal  cavern  s  deepest  place 

His  mansion  holds  a  spirit  wise  and  strong 

And  terrible  ;  of  his  abandon'd  race 

Moves  none  more  black  those  dismal  courts  among  : 

Yet  over  him,  by  Heaven’s  eternal  grace. 

The  more  to  humble  that  rebellious  throng. 

Have  magic  charms  permitted  power  to  quell 
His  savage  force  with  adamantine  spell.’ 

*  Him  Malagigi  summoird :  by  his  voice 
Compell’d,  the  daemon  rose  * 

The  whole  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  pretty  closely  taken 
from  the  ‘  Morgaiite.’  Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  how 
loading  an  article  of  popul  ir  belief  in  the  midille  ages,  was  that 
Mihich  resjiected  demoniucal  agency,  and  its  subserviency  to 
the  powers  of  magic.  Some  of  Ihe  most  singular  stanzas  in 
Pulci’  s  poem,  as  well  as  in  the  productions  of  some  of  bis  contem¬ 
poraries,  are  those  in  which  the  demons  are  made  to  talk  school 
divinity  and  logic  lik  good  Catholics,  as  if  they  were  slyly  meant 
w  masked  personifications  of  the  reverend  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Cliiircli  It  was  doubtless  from  this  source,  that  Milton 
drew  the  idea  of  representing  the  fallen  spirits  in  Pandemonium, 

^  silting 

‘  Apart - on  a  hill  retired 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason’d  high  — 

Of  pnividence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 

Hx  d  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute. 

And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.* 

Mr.  iM.  vve  find,  has  remarked  the  singular  coincidence  in 
“is  notes. 

After  a  theological  exposition  of  the  limited  nature  of  a  spi- 
^^1 5  ken,  as  embracing  the  past  and  tlie  present  only, 

‘  But  eye 

Of  creature  never  pierced  futurity.’ 
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the  obedient  demon  proceeds  to  inform  the  enchanter,  of  Ga- 
nelion's  treasonable  confederacy  with  Saragossa’s  monarch,  be¬ 
tween  whom  the  plan  had  been  formed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Paladins, 

*  A  work  so  full  of  monstrous  villany, 

That,  heard  in  hell,  the  whole  infernal  band 
Raised  one  loud  shout,  re-echoing  to  the  sky^— 

They  secretly  agreed  that  Baldwin,  Gancllon’s  son,  secured 
in  the  royal  surcoat  of  the  Saracen,  sliould  be  made  the  inno¬ 
cent  guide  of  his  master,  and  of  Clermont’s  chivalry,  into  the 
fatal  snare.  On  learning  this,  Malagigi,  in  bitter  anguish  and 
dt'spair,  reverts  to  the  absence  of  his  cousin  Rinaldo,  whose  won¬ 
drous  arm  might,  perhaps,  turn  the  opposing  scale. 

‘  Then  thus  to  Astaroth, — “  Say,  daemon,  where 
Lingers  my  cousin  in  this  mortal  vale 
Eastward  he  turn’d  those  eyes  that  through  mid  air 
Ten  thousand  leagues  can  swift  as  lightning  sail. 

“  I  see  him  now  beneath  tlie  sultry  skies 
Where  kharaoh’s  everlasting  temples  rise.” 

‘  Then  Malagigi  gave  his  last  command, — 

That  in  three  days  the  daemon  should  convey 
Montalban’s  knight  from  Egypt’s  burning  sand 
To  Roncesvalles,  through  the  aerial  w^uy. 

“  Henceforth  be  free  from  spell  of  mortal  band, 

As  thou  shalt  this  my  last  behest  obey  I”  ’ 

.''mcli  journeys  as  these  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those 
♦lays  ;  nor  was  the  command,  therefore,  however  it  may  startle 
llie  unlearned  reader,  at  all  unreason ahly  severe  upon  the  de¬ 
mon’s  Ingenuity.  We  must  give  the  succeeding  stanzas  for  the 
sake  of  their  admirable  beauty. 

‘  Montalban’s  towers  and  silent  streams  and  glades 
Sleep  in  the  quiet  moonshine,  when  from  far 
Horne  through  mid  heaven  attend  the  courser  shades 
Self-harness’d  to  their  visionary  car. 

To  Charleuiain,  ere  yet  the  moonbeam  fades, 

Lost  in  the  brightness  of  Aurora’s  star, 

Hear  me,  my  steeds,  in  silence  through  the  sky  : 

Yet  may  we  change  Orlando’s  destiny!” 

*  He  who  from  dull  repose  short  hours  can  steal, 

Alone  to  wander  mid  the  calm  serene 
Of  u  fair  summer’s  midnight,  and  can  feel 
His  soul  accordant  to  that  solemn  scene, 

May  think  liow’  joyful,  swift  as  thought,  to  wheel 
From  fleecy  cloud  to  cloud,  while  all  between 
Is  one  pure  flood  of  light,  and  dim  and  slow 
Rolls  tlic  w'ide  world  of  vapour  far  below. 
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*  And  now  o’er  Roncesvalles*  fatal  plain 
Hovering,  the  wise  enchanter  bids  descend 
His  coursers,  and  awhile  their  speed  restrain  : 

Now  far  o’er  hill  and  vale  his  eyes  extend, 

Beyond  ungifted  vision’s  furthest  strain; 

And,  miles  and  miles  around,  space  without  end. 

Where’er  the  moonbeams  fell,  their  sparkling  light 
Glanced  back  from  groves  of  steel,  and  scared  the  peaceful 
night. 

‘  Yet  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  air ;  nor  sound 
Of  clashing  arms,  nor  shout  of  revelry, 

Nor  squadrons  trampling  o’er  the  hollow  ground 
(iive  signal  of  the  Moorish  chivalry. 

Twice  more  the  sun  must  walk  his  daily  round 
And  bathe  his  forehead  in  the  Gascon  sea, 

Kre  yet  the  tallest  Pagan  spear  shall  show 

Its  glittering  point  to  the  devoted  foe.’  pp.  37,  38. 

‘  Who  wakes  iu  Roncesvalles  r’ — The  gentle,  the  unhappy 
Olivier  alone  is  descried  by  the  enchanter  in  his  llight,  standing  iu 
gloomy  mood  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice.  To  him,  breaking 
suddenly  and  unknown  upon  him,  he  conveys  the  mysterious  iu- 
lormation  of  the  imminent  danger. 

‘  “Go,  wake  yon  eagle !  for  the  aspiring  flame 
Already  mounts,  and  fires  his  royal  nest : 

Treason  hath  writ  in  blood  Orlando  s  name, 

And  Hell  is  busy  with  the  coming  feast. — 

Go,  wake  yon  eagle  !  for  the  toils  are  spread. 

And  the  proud  fowler  marks  him  for  the  dead.” 

*  This  said,  he  sprang  into  his  car,  and  high 
Soar’d  in  an  instant  out  of  mortal  sight.' — 

The  Paladin,  as  soon  as  he  recovers  from'  the  trance  of  sur¬ 
prise  produced  by  so  strange  and  alarming  a  visit,  rouses  Or¬ 
lando  from  his  slumbers  with  the  cry  of — To  Arms, — and  in- 
l^omis  him  of  the  toils  which  treason  has  spread.  With  speed 
they  climb  the  highest  ground,  but 

*  Above,  below’,  around,  on  every  side. 

They  cast  their  eager  and  inquiring  eyes  _ 

But  void  and  waste  extend  the  mouniHins  wide. 

And  void  and  waste  the  silent  Vcdley  lies, 

As  at  the  hour  when  the  Creator  cried 

‘‘  Be  spread,  ye  valleys !  and,  ye  mountains,  rise  I”— 

“  Oh  Oliver  !  what  vision,  wild  and  vain, 

My  friend,  my  brother!  hath  disturb’d  thy  brain 

‘  Another  day,  another  night  are  o’er, 

And  Oliver  his  watch  tower  mounts  again  : 

The  hills  are  void  and  silent  as  before, 

And  void  and  silent  as  before,  the  plain. 
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Hf  Marn!^  Orlando  of  hW  fate  once  more, 

And  once  apain  be  finds  bis  warning  vain  ; 

Then  solitary  and  dejected  strays 

Till  the  third  day-star  o’er  the  mountains  plays- 

‘  Abo^e,  below,  around,  on  every  side, 

He  turns  bis  eyes  ;  and  sees  reflected  shine 
The  beamiiig  light  from  war’s  advancing  tide; 

Sees  o  er  the  hills  the  interminable  line 
Of  steel  clad  squadrons  wind  in  martial  pride, 

Seeming  in  one  bright  girdle  to  confine 
All  that  devoted  vale,  the  closing  stage. 

To  many  a  knight,  of  earth’s  loved  pilgrimage.*  pp.  40,  41. 

1  he  oration  of  Orlando  to  his  little  band  of  brothers,  and 
vhich  ‘  forms  hut  a  part  (Mr.  jNlerivale  tells  us)  of  that  wliicli 
is  assigned  to  him  by  Pulei,’  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  hero 
of  old  romance. 

The  third  canto  is  occupied  with  the  fearful  and  prodigious 
combat  ImWw'ocu  tins  handful  of  Christian  lieroes,  as  the  faith 
of  those  times  regarded  them,  and  the  whole  Moorish  host, 
The  reatier  nmst  hear  in  mind  the  circiimsianees  of  the  age  to 
wdiieh  are'  to  he  referred  the  events  and  the  sentiments  with 
which  they  inspire  the  historian.  The  CImistian  (church  was 
then,  in  a  literal  sense,  a  Chnivli  militant  ;  its  heroes  were  those 
tvho  drew  the  forbidden  sword  of  outward  violence  ;  its  most  as¬ 
sured  and  revere<l  martyrs,  those  who  fell  by  Paynim  hands  in 
the  field  of  murder.  In  the  present  instance,  howevc'r,  the 
hero  acquires  additional  interest  as  the  devotee!  patriot,  the 
victim  of  treachery.  One  of  the  most  touching  ineide'iUs  in 
this  canto,  is  th-.t  of  Orlando’s  charging  you  *g  Baldwin  with 
being  privy  to  the  treachery  of  his  father,  the  truth  of  which 
be  learns  from  a  fallen  captive  w  hose  life  he  has  spared. 

**  What !  treason  in  my  camp  !  among  my  friends — 

M\  noble  generous  friends!”  he  shuddering  cried— 

“  Ves  -  look  where  now  his  onward  coarse  he  bends. 

That  friend,  to  1  oictiers’  bloody  race  allied! 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd  his  gorgeous  vest,  where  blends 
The  sun -bright  gold  with  empire’s  purple  pride  ? 

That  to  the  traitor  sire  Marsiiiu<  gave, 

Alone,  of  all  thy  host,  the  traitor  son  to  save  I”  * 

He  meets  with  Baldwin  who,  unsusjH'cting 

*  Courts  Danger,  like  a  new’  and  blushing  bride, 

And  wonders  w  hy  his  eager  suit  she  flies.*  '  * 

“  I  seek  to  day  among  the  brave  to  die. 

And  many  a  w  arrior  by  my  lance  lies  slain : 

But  none  against  this  arm  their  force  will  try, 

I  call,  I  threaten,  to  the  fight  in  vain !” 
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False  boy  !*’  return'll  the  chief,  **  no  more  they’ll  fly, 

Lay  but  that  jjaudy  garment  on  the  plain,— 

Which  to  thy  traitor  sire  arsilius  gave, 

For  which  that  traitor  sold  his  son  a  slave  !” 

“  If  on  this  day,”  the  unhappy  youth  replied, 

“  I'liee  and  thy  friends  iny  father  has  betray’d, 
yNnd  I  am  curst  to  live,  this  hand  shall  guide 
Keen  to  his  heart  the  parrici  al  blade  ; 

Hut  I,  Orlando!” — thus  in  tears  he  cried, 

“  Was  never,  never,  for  a  traitor  made, 

Unless  I’ve  earn’d  the  name  in  following  thee 
With  true,  with  perfect  lo  e,  o’er  land  and  sea. 

“  Now  to  the  conflict  I  return  once  morn; 

The  traitor’s  name  I  shall  not  carry  long." 

That  fraudful,  fatal  vest  away  he  tore, 

And  said  “  My  love  to  thee  was  firm  and  strong! 

This  heart  no  guile,  this  breast  no  treason  bore; 

Indeed,  Orlando,  thou  hast  done  me  wrong  !”— 

Then  burst  away —  1  he  hero  mark  d  his  air 

With  altering  heart,  that  droop’d  at  his  despair.’  pp.65,64. 

We  must  give  thestaii/as  which  declare  his  fate. 

*  Orlando  rous’d  by  war’s  re-echoing  cries 

Hastes  to  the  charge  ;  back  fall  the  squadrons  round : 

And  see  where  hapless  Baldwin  gasping  lies, 

Pierced  to  the  heart  by  no  dishonest  wound  ! 

“  I  am  no  traitor  now  I  ’  he  faintly  cries. 

Then  sinks  a  stiffen  d  corse  upon  the  ground— 

With  bleeding  soul  Orlando  saw  him  die. 

“  Thy  fate  is  seal’d;  .he  unhappy  cause  am  1 1” 

*  There  is  a  time  for  woe, — a  peaceful  hour. 

When  the  sore-wounded  heart  may  seek  relief 
For  ills,  past  cure  of  every  earthly  power. 

In  the  dis>olving  luxury  of  grief 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  uproots  the  bower. 

And  strews  the  vale  with  many  a  wither’d  leaf, 

Joy  to  the  mourner! — He  no  longer  hears 

In  that  rude  storm  his  sighs  nor  feels  his  starting  tears.’  p.  65. 

The  remaining  two  cantos  we  must  pass  by,  though  they 
‘ontain  some  passages  of  beauty  not  inferior  to  those  which  we 
liave  already  given.  In  the  fourth,  Astarotli  acquits  himself  of 
Ills  task  marvellously  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  following  passage,  imitated  from  Dante,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

•  *Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  Desire  renews 
To  those  who  wander  o’er  the  pathless  main, 

Raising  unbidden  tears,  the  last  adieus 
Of  ten^r  friends  wh^m  Fancy  shapes  again  : 
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WHien  die  late  parted  pilgrim  who  pursues  ' 

His  lonely  walk  o’er  some  unl)oui»ded  plain, 

If  sound  of  distant  bells  fall  on  his  ear. 

Seems  the  sad  knell  of  his  depaited  joys  to  hear. 

Lights,  numberless  as  by  some  fountain’s  side 

The  silly  swain  reposing  (at  the  Iiour 

\Vhen  beams  the  day-star  with  diminished  pride. 

When  the  snnn’d  bee  deserts  each  rifled  flower. 

And  yields  to  humming  gnats  the  populous  void,) 

Beholds  in  grassy  lawn,  or  leafy  bower, 

Or  orchard  plot,  of  glow  worn.s  emerald  bright. 

Flamed  in  the  front  of  that  ambrosial  night. 

Vain  fears,  the  impious  progeny  of  crime, 

Hold  no  alliance  with  a  scene  so  fair; 

Remembrance  claims  the  consecrated  time, 

•And  Love  refin’d  from  every  selfish  care. 

Thus,  as  they  wheel  their  ra|)id  course  sublime 
'Through  the  mid  realms  of  circumambient  air. 

In  spirii  they  have  reach’d  the  fatal  place. 

And  strain  their  brethren  in  a  last  embrace.’  pp.  82,  83. 

The  canto  c  ncliides  with  an  apostrophe  to  later  times  :th<' 
allusion  is  singularly  from  the  coincidence  of  names  and 

of  placc^ 

‘  Sleeps  Arthur  in  his  isle  of  Avalon  ?  ' 

High  favour’d  Erin  sends  him  forth  once  more 
To  realize  the  dream  of  days  far  gone, 

The  wizard  strains  of  old  Caer-meriltlhyn’s  lore. 

Another  Rowland  brings  his  legions  on, 

1  he  happy  Rowland  of  an  English  shore; 

And  thunders  in  the  van  with  foot  of  flame 
Scotland’s  romantic  champion,  gallant  Graeme.’ 

The  death  of  Olivier,  the  three  wondrous  blasts  w^hich  Or¬ 
lando  at  length  put  forth  from  his  miraculous  horn,  by  the  last 
of  which  it  was  burst  in  two,  the  conlusiou  of  the  self-con¬ 
demned  Ganellou  at  the  sound,  and  his  horror  at  the  spectral 
appearance  of  his  son,  the  posthumous  visitation  ot  the  en¬ 
chanter  to  Charlemagne,  whose  prophetic  rage  was  roused  by 
tliat  same  dreaul  blast  of  Clermont’s  horn,  ‘  to  speak  and 
breathe  its  last:’ — all  these  truly  romantic  and  ])ictures(jiie  in¬ 
cidents,  aiul  the  miracles  attending  the  death  of  Orlando,  which 
are  in  true  ciiivalrous  and  right  Catholic  taste,  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  thus  briefly  to  refer  to.  They  are  decoutly  translated 
Irom  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and  therefore  rest  on  undoubted 
Authority.  The  pathos,  however,  of  the  catastrophe  is  sieces- 
sarily  weakened,  not  to  say  destroyed,  by  the  puerile  improba¬ 
bility  of  the  legendary  fiction.  The  dignity  of  the  hero  is  sa- 
/•rifice»l  to  tlie  mummery  of  canonization.  Nothing  can  bjj 
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niorc  ridiculous  in  fiction,  or  more  pitiallc  in  grave  narrationt 
than  a  Roman  Catholic  saint.  VVe  should  as  soon  feel  dis- 
j)05ed  to  sympathize  with  a  Gothic  monument,  or  to  melt  into 
tears  over  a  worm  eaten  relic  of  antiquity.  The  pageantry  of 
death  only  serves,  in  poetry,  as  in  reality,  to  conceal  the  object; 
the  pomp  of  circumstance  which  is  introduced  to  conceal  the 
nakedness  of  the  simple  fact,  effectually  quenches  the  feelings, 
and  destroys  the  interest.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Merivale  ;  he 
has  given  us,  what  we  think  most  of  our  readers  would  have 
risked  him  to  give,  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  old  romance. 
Orlando  dies  d  la  romanesquey  a  death  full  as  noble  as  any 
which  Homer  or  Virgil  has  immortalized  ;  and  as  poetical  as 
we  believe  the  deatl;  of  a  hero  can  be  made.  It  is  Chris- 
tianity  alone  which  can  render  death  sublime,  and  we  do  not 
look  for  much  of  either  Christianity,  or  sublimity  in  a  romance  of 
the  fourteenth  centurv.  ‘ 

The  reader  w  ill  now^  be  able  to  appreciate  Mr.  IMerivale’s  . 
performance.  As  a  ])oct,  there  is  little  but  the  polished  ele- 
g:aiice  of  his  diction  and  the  smoothness  of  his  versification, 
which  it  was  allowed  him  to  display.  These,  however,  with 
that  accurate  conception-, of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  that 
discriminative  taste,  which  enable  a  translator  to  transfuse  the 
living  ideas,  instead  of  copying  the  mere  form  of  expression,  he 
appears  in  an  eminent  degree  to  possess.  We  confidently  hope 
that  he  will  be  induced  to  give  us  other  .specimens  of  Italian 
genius  in  tliis  intelligible  and  interesting  form.  There  are 
many  poets  of  that  illustrious  era,  Dante  himself  not  excepted, 
whose  works,  if  reduced  like  the  books  of  the  Sybil  to  one  third 
ol  their  present  bulk,  would  be  increased  to  tenfold  value  :  they 
woiiKl  then  come  forth  from  the  Medean  process  of  translation 
i  b  all  the  freshness  of  renovated  youth. 
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Price  lOo.  6</.  boards.  Craggs,  Hull ;  Longman  and  Co.  London. 
1813. 

^JORE  than  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was 
originally  published.  Recently  it  had  l)ecome  very  scarce  ; 
as  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  talent  and 
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I'esearoh,  and  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  Mr.  Almoro 
(who  is,  we  believe,  a  respectable  minister  among;*  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  iMethodists)  undertook  the  task  of  its  republication.  He 
informs  us  that  he  has  wholly  omitted  Dr.  Chandler’s  ori¬ 
ginal  preface,  which  was  in  a  g^rcat  measure,  occupied  hy  n 
personal  controversy  ;  and  also  all  the  marg^innl  notes  wiiicli 
were  of  a  controversial  nature  :  ami,  as  this  edition  was  in¬ 
tended  princmally  for  common  rca<lers,  he  has  left  out  all  the 
Cireck  and  Latin  sentences  which  the  Author  had  sciu«*red 
througimut  the  work,  and  simply  retained  the  references  to  hi« 
avihoriticKy  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned  reader.  In  re¬ 
tard  to  the  l)ody  of  the  work,  he  has  ‘  neither  altered  the  sense 
wor  the  lanafnag;“e  ’ 

This  history  is  divided  into  four  books,  and  each  of  these  into 
several  sections.  The.  first  book  relates  to  persecutions  anton^ 
the  Heathens  ;  the  second,  to  persecutions  under  the  Christian 
cmixTors ;  the  third,  to  pers  'cutions  under  the  Papacy,  and 
particularly  the  ln<piisition  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  persecution*} 
among[  Protestaiits.  These  four  books  are  followed  y  a 
*  Conclusion,’  in  seven  sections,  in  which  the  reader  is  n  rlit 
that  ‘  the  Clergy  are  the  great  promoters  of  persecution 
that  ‘  pride,  ambition,  and  covetousness,  are  the  grand  soiirces 
of  pei'secution  that  ‘  the  decrees  of  councils  and  syno  ts  are 
of  no  authority  in  matters  of  faith that  ‘  the  imposing  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  human  creeds  is  unreasonable  and  |U‘rnicious;’ 
that  men  are  ‘  not  to  trouble  the  Christian  church  with  inet*- 
.physical  subtleties  and  abstruse  questions,  that  minister  to  qiu- 
rdling  and  strife  ;  nor  ‘  to  pronounce  cH'Usures,  judgem  ‘Uts,  and 
anathemas,  upon  such  as  may  differ  from  us  iu  speculdtire 
troths.’ 

From  what  we  have  already  produced,  it  is  strikingly  ovidoat 
that  Dr.  Chandler  has  written  under  very  strong  preposses¬ 
sions ;  and  from  a  farther  examination  of  his  work,  it  apj)oars, 
at  least  to  us,  that  his  prej>ossessious  are  not  confined  to  the 
sulyect  already  mentiontni,  but  that  they  extend  also  to  wliat  b 
usually  denominatt*d  ‘  orthiidoxy/  in  ]>oint  of  doctrinal  siiiti- 
raenl ;  or,  as  he  would  term  it,  in  reference  to  specidative 
truths!  Tltose  ]>ersons  who  may  read  his  “  History  of  Perse- 
ctition,’'  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  this  circumstance, 
for  nti  author  who  writes  under  the  influence  of  a  mind  so 
powerfully  biassed,  is  liable  to  dc\iate  widely  from  the 
straight  and  uniform  tenor  of  an  impartial  historian.  Dr.  C.  ha^ 
'wTitl(u,  it  must  alw'ays  be  recollected,  with  a  positive  and 
plainly  avowed  object.  He  never  loses  siijht  of  llial  object  tor 
a  single  moment ;  and,  thcrelore,  if  he  draws,  from  the  general 
repository  of  historical  knowledge,  any  facts  which  do  nottenn 
considerably  to  further  his  purpose,  it  is  by  accident,  and  cer- 
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\nf\\)  not  by  This,  in  our  estiiimtion,  greatly  detraeti 

fi*ooi  tlie  resneetahility  and  utility  of  his  j)erforniaiicc  ;  and  pre¬ 
vents  our  giving  it  that  recoin mnulation  which  would  otlierwise 
be  duo  to  the  talents  and  investigation  of  Dr.  Chandler. 

Uo  have  said  that,  in  the  first  book,  he  speaks  of  persecu¬ 
tions  among  the  Heathens.  Here  he  inforina  us  that  Hocrates 
persecuted  ‘  on  the  account  of  his  religion that  Anaxa- 
foras  was  accused  of  impiety  for  aniriiiing,  that  ‘  the  sun  was 
I  1  globe  of  red-hot  iron  that  ‘  Stilpo  was  banished  from  his 
(^ntry  because  he  denied  ‘  Minerva  to  be  a  god,  allowing  her 
m1\  to  he  a  goddess  that  Protagoras  fled  from  his  coun- 
iryto  escape  tlie  punishment  of  death,  because  ho  had  ‘  written 
minotbing  about  the  gods  that  dittered  from  the  orthodox  opi¬ 
nions  of  tlie  Athenians  ;*  that  there  was  a  bloody  and  destriic- 
ii\e  theological  battle  in  Egypt  between  those  who  worshipped  . 

and  ate  fishes,  and  those  who  worshipped  fishes  and  ate 
dogs;  and  so  on.  To  us  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  most  cgregiously  i rifling,  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
f'itlior  piety  or  learning,  and  (juite  incongruous  with  its  pain¬ 
ful  importance.  To  h  ive  rendered  this  early  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  complete,  the  Doctor  should  have  descantcfl  upon  the  per- 
5ocii(ing  s|>irit  which  excluded  the  Antediluvians  from  the 
irk,  ami  which  led  the  barbarous  Moses  to  repel  the  Canaanites 
from  their  land  to  make  room  for  a  tribe  of  ignorant,  bigoted 
Jews. 

Alter  having  descanted  at  sufficient  length  upon  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Heathens  by  Heathens,  he  devotes  a  few  pages  to 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  persecutions  of  Christians.  And 
this  seems  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  Author’s  candour  ;  for  he 
''ays,  ‘  rrom  these  accounts  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
Clinsfiun  world  ai.onk  ih  not  charyeablv  with  the  guilt  of 
pmpciition  on  the  score  of  religion.^  He  also  tells  us  here, 
(thougli  to  our  narrow  comprehension  it  seems  a  little  to  clash 
1  ''^ihi  the  position  in  the  first  section  of  his*  Conclusion,’  that  the 
are  the  great  promoters  of  persecution,)’  that  as  the 
*nitli  01  history  obliges  him  to  compliment  the  laity  with  the 
honour  of  this  excellent  invention  [of  pl^secutibfft  for  the  sup^ 
l>ort  and  propagation  of  religion  ;  and  as  its, continuance  in  the 
'^orld  to  this  day  is  owing  to  the  protection  and  authority  of 
^heir  laws,  and  to  certain  political  ends  and  purposes  they  have 
lo  serve  thereby ;  the  loading  the  priesthood  only  or  princi^ 
with  the  infainv  und  guilt  of  it,  is  a  mean  and  ground^ 

It  is  an  ujiinion  which  luie  been  very  generally  adopted,  that 
5^dhin  three  hundred  years  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  the 
Church  suffered  ten  most  grievous  persecutions  :  but,  as  every 
cannot  be  supposed  to  recollect  the  most  striking  circura- 
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stances  of  those  persecutions,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
in  a  work  like  this,  more  than  ten  pap^es  would  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  history.  So  short,  however,  is  the  space  to 
which  our  Author  limits  this  inleiTsting  part  of  his  incpiirics; 
and,  of  course,  he  presents  no  adeijuate  development  ot  the 
occasions  of  those  persecutions,  nor  any  satisfactory  detail  of 
their  nature  and  consequences.  Tlie  ninth  persecution,  that  ua- 
dcr  Valerian,  for  example,  w  as  occ  asioned,  as  Eusebius  and  other 
ecclesiastical  historians  inform  us,  by  the  artful  insinuations  of 
an  Eg^yptian  sorcerer,  who  pretended  that  the  Christians  de¬ 
stroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  by  their  execrable  charms, 

‘  for  as  such  he  profanely  and  maliciously  represented  their 
s|>ecial  power  over  the  Demons  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
expelling  and  silencing.’  In  reference  to  such  matters  as  these, 
it  is  possible  the  learned  Doctor’s  silence  was  a  matter  of 
principle ;  because  to  tell  of  the  power  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  over  demons,  is  to  tell  of  the  existence  of  demons,  and 
thus  to  touch  upon  one  of  those  ‘  speculative  truths,’  and‘  ab¬ 
struse  questions  that  minister  to  quarrelling  and  strife.’ 

When  a  Divine  by  profession  is  engaged  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  instead  of  seeing  him  phlegmatically  weighing  the 
comparative  activity  of  clergymen  and  laymen  in  the  neiarious 
employment  of  persecution,  or  the  relative  tendencies  of  religion 
and  philosophy  to  feed  the  flame,  wc  should  prefer  finding  him 
deducing  stune  general  observation  worthy  ot  a  man  who  philo¬ 
sophically  traces,  and  religiously  admits,  the  just  visltatnms  of 
Providence  upon  the  heads  of  persecutors.  In  this  respect,  a 
sing‘e  observation  oH  Evagrius's  (an  historian  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  whom  we  do  not  very  much  admire)  accords  more  iviih 
our  ow  n  feelings,  than  three-fourths  of  Dr.  Chandler  s  volume. 
In  reply  to  Zosimus,  the  Ethnic,  who  railed  at  the  Chri^tiails, 
and  misrepresented  Constantine,  he  says,  in  a  spirited  digres¬ 
sion,  from  which  we  quote  only  a  small  part, 

^  Let  us  see,  if  thou  art  inclined,  how  the  emperors  who  were 
ethnics  and  heathens,  maintainors  of  idolatry  and  paganiem, 
and  persecutors  of  the  faithful,  and  how,  on  the  coiitrary.  such 
as  adhered  to  the  Christian  faitli,  ended  their  reigii.  \\as  not 
Cains  Julius  Caesar  slain  by  conspirators?  Did  not  soldiers 
with  naked  swords  dispatch  Cains,  the  nephew  of 
Was  not  Nero  murdered  by  one  of  his  familiar  aiul  dear 
friends  ?  Had  not  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  the  like  end,  ^dl 
of  yvhom  reigned  only  sixteen  months  ?  What  shall  I  say  oi 
Titus,  yvhom  Domitian  jioisoned,  although  he  was  his  own  bro¬ 
ther  What  of  Coimnodus,  whom  Narcissus  dispatc  hed  out  of 
the  ^?ay  ?  What  of  Pertiiiax,  and  what  of  Julian,  but  that  they 
both  suffered  one  kind  of  death  ?  Did  not  Antonins,  the  sou  ol 
Severus  murder  his  brother  Geta  ?  And  did  not  Martial  requiu 
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him  avith  a  like  death  ?  What  shall  I  say  of  Macrinus  ?  Did 
not  tlie  soldiers  lead  him  as  a  captive  about  Byzantium,  and 
(Tuclly  put  him  to  deatli  ?  Was  not  Aurelius  Antonius,  of 
Eiui'ssa  murdered  tos^cther  with  his  mother?  Was  not  Alex* 
autler,  immediately  alter  him,  with  his  mother  also,  put  to 
death  ?  What  shall  1  say  of  Maximinius,  who  was  killed  by  his 
own  army  ?  or  of  Gordian,  who  through  the  treason  of  Philip, 
t^as,  in  like  manner,  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers  ?  Tell  me 
tlivseil*,  Zosimus,  what  happened  to  Pliilip,  and  after  him  to 
Dmiis?  What  but  that  they  were  both  slain  by  the  enemy? 
Take  Gallus  and  Volusian  ;  were  they  not  murdered  by  their 
own  armies  ?  W  hat  of  .Emilian  :  had  not  he  the  like  miserable 
end?  What  of  Valerian:  was  not  he  taken  in  battle  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  led  about  by  thesn  in  triumph  ?  What  of  (jalienus^ 
was  no!  he  slain  throus^h  treason,  and  Carinus  beheaded  when 
Diocletian  came  to  he  emperor,  whom  Diocletian  cut  oft*  lest 
they  should  reii^n  with  him  ?  After  them,  Herculius  Maximian, 
his  sou  Maxentius,  and  Licinius,  died  with  contumely  and 
shame  f  But  since  the  time  the  most  excellent  emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  be^an  to  rei^n  ;  since  he  consecrated  unto  (iod  the 
city  he  had  built,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  speak  indif- 
ftrenlly  and  candid  y,  was  there  any  one  emperor  in  that  city, 
(Julian,  a  man  of  thine  own  relij^ion,  and  thy  Emperor  alone 
excepted,)  that  was  murdered,  either  by  his  own  subject,  or  by 
the  enemy  ?  As  for  Valens,  who  ])crsecuted  the  Christians,  I 
concede  him  to  thee,  and  no  other  canst  thou  speak  of.’*  / 

Tlie  second  book  of  Dr.  Chandler’s  history,  which  occupies 
ibout  88  pai^es,  seems  written  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that 
under*  the  Christian  Emperors,’  s^reatand  s^rievous  persecutions 
were  occasioned  solely  by  some  frivolous  disputes  about  a 
moveable  feast ;  or  by  some  obscure  and  inexplicable  notions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  I'he  plain  inference 
from  the  whole,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is,  that  had  nobody 
ever  kept  Easter,  or  ever  believed  that  in  the  Divine  subsistence 
there  were  three  Hypostases  in  one  God,  persecution  araonjj 
Christians  would  not  have  been  known.  Christianity,  it  seems, 
IS  exclusively  a  system  of  j>eace,  and  has  little  to  do  with  opi¬ 
nion,  even  should  that  opinion  relate  to  tjm  object  jpf  worship. 
Consistently  with  this,  we  are  told  what  Jerome  reported  of  8t. 
John,  ‘  ihut  in  his  extreme  old  a^e  at  Ephesus,  hein^  carried 
tntothe  church  by  his  disciples,  upon  account  of  his  threat  weak- 
he  used  to  say  nothing  else,  every  time  he  was  brought 
but  this  remarkable  sentence,  “  I /ittle  children  love  one 
another.”  And  when  some  of  the  brethren  were  tired  with 
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hearing  so  often  the  same  thing,  and  asked  him,  Sir,  why  do 
you  always  re|>eat  this  sentence  f”  he  answered,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  an  Apostle,  “  It  is  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
fuitilliiig  of  the  law.”  And  consistently  with  the  same  general 
principle,  we  are  not  told  doubtless  the  equally  true  and  equal¬ 
ly  instructive  story  related  by  Irenaeus,  namely,  that  once 
when  the  venerable  and  meek  spirited  Apostle  entered  a  bath  to 
bathe  himself,  understanding  that  Cerinthus,  a  noted  heretic, 
was  bathing  in  another  part  of  the  same  bath,  he  hastened  out 
immediately,  exclaiming  to  his  friends  that  were  whh  him, 

‘  Let  us  flee  from  hence,  lest  the  roof  of  the  bath  wherein  this 
enemy  of  truth  is,  should  fall  on  our  heads!'  For,  from  this 
anecdote,  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  Apostle’s  solici¬ 
tude  to  live  ill  love  with  those  who  held  the  same  faith  with 
himself,  he  entertained  the  strongest  apprehensions  of  tlie  evils 
that  would  result  from  any  intercourse  with  such  as  deviated 
from  what  he  considered  ‘‘  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 

The  far  greater  proportion  of  this  second  book,  is  employed 
in  exhibiting  a  very  partial  and  unfair  account  of  the  Arian  con¬ 
troversy,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Athanasius  is  most  unjustly 
depreciated,  and  the  conduct  of  Arius,  and  that  of  George  of 
Cappadocia,  as  vile  a  wretch  as  ever  wore  canonicals,  are  as 
unjustly  extolled.  We  fear  that  the  respectable  Editor  of  this 
work,  in  some  degree,  though  doubtless  very  unintentionally, 
aids  this  delusion,  by  saying  that  ‘  Anus’s  death  was  owing,  a« 
was  suspeciedy  to  poison.’  This  has  been  asserted,  again  and 
again,  by  Arian  and  other  heterodox  writers,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  centuries  ;  but  we  know  not  of  any  reputable  histo¬ 
rian  who  wrote  within  two  hundred  years  of  that  extraordinary 
event,  who  ever  imputed  it  to  any  such  cause.  Dr.  Ch  indler 
himself,  though  always  decorated  with  the  badge  of  a  partizan, 
does  not  venture  to  detail  this  calumny,  but  contents  himself 
with  a  gentle  sneer; — ‘Soon  after  these  transactions,  Arius 
died,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
orthodox,  Athanasius  thinks  of  itself  sufficient  fully  to  coiideino 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  an  evident  proof  that  it  was  hateful 
God.’ 

We  had  marked  several  passages  in  this  part  of  Dr.  C  * 
history,  for  animadversion  and  correction  ;  brevity,  however, in* 
dgces  us  to  decline  the  task.  It  is  more  compatible  with  our 
inclination  to  observe  that  the  third  book,  which  is  oevotedto 
*  persecutions  under  the  Papacy,’  is  toler.ibly  well  execute 
The  history  of  llie  Inquisition  is  sketched  with  truth  and  spirit? 
and  Dr.  Bucbainii's  deseription  ot  the  ln(|uisitioii  at  0o*t 
will  be  read  witli  interest  bv  those  who  have  not  peruaed  that 
gentleman’s  valu  ible  *  Curistian  Hesearclies  in  Asia.’  But  wiin 
regard  to  the  subject  cveu  of  tjiis  portion  of  the  work,  tber?| 
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i\e  some  omissions  for  which  we  know  not  how  to  account.  The 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  |>er8etution  of  Britinh  Chris- 
uiDS,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Austin  llie 
monk,  who  was  sent  over  by  Gregory  the  Great,  to  convert  the 
lohabitants  of  this  island,  finding  seven  bishops  in  Wales  who 
resisted  his  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  the  popish  doctrines- 
ind  ceieiiionies,  contrived  to  incense  against  them  EtlieHiert, 
king  of  Kent.  Tliis  monarch,  in  consequence,  marched  with 
apowtrful  army  to  Caerleon,  made  great  havoc  and  destruction, 
and  slew  twehe  hundred  of  the  innocent  ascetics  of  Bangor, 
whom  he  found  assembled,  and  interceding  witli  heaven,  by  fast- 
I  ing  and  prayer,  for  the  deliverance  and  the  prosperity  oi  the 
^Ten  populous  churches  of  Hereford,  Tavensis  or  Landaif, 
lian-Padern-Vaur,  Bangor,  Elviensis  or  St.  Asaph,  Worces- 
tef)  and  Morgaiiensis,  i.  e.  probably  either  Glamorgan,  or 
Chester.* 

In  the  last  book,  our  Author  dilates  upon  Lutlier’s  censurable 
notions  respecting  persecution,  and  dwells  with  offensive  parti- 
rularity,  for  several  pages,  upon  ‘  Calvin’s  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice  concerning  persecution.’  We  call  it  ojfemtoe  particularity, 
because  nothing  but  the  most  flagrant  partiality  and  injustice 
could  induce  a  writer  to  dwell  upon  this  lamentable  failing  in 
Cdun,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  carefidly  abstain  from  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  Socinus’s  conduct  towards  Francis  Da vides  conduct 
which  Hr.  Aspland  and  a  few  other  Socinians  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  stigmatize  with  a  becoming  severity. 

The  succeeding  sections  in  the  fourth  book,  contain  some 
painfully  interesting  matter,  exhibiting  in  a  striking  point  of 
dew,  tile  tendency  to  encroachment  in  asjuring  ecclesiastics,  and 

I  the  sufferings  ‘  for  conscience  sake’  quietly  endured  by  men 
“ofnliom  the  world  was  not  worthy.”  This  portion  of  the 
work  ought  to  have  occupied  a  larger  space ;  and  it  would 
doubtless,  had  not  our  Author’s  zeal  for  ])articular  opinions,  pre¬ 
ponderated  over  his  attac  hment  to  liberty  of  conscience,  strong 
>5  the  latter  principle  obviously  and  deservedly  is.  The  ^  per- 
^utions  ill  Great  Britain,’  from  1541),  to  the  time  in  wiiich 
Chandler  wrote,  are  detailed  in  about  40  pages ! 

The  nature  and  object  of  Mr.  Atmore’s  Appendix,  are  cor- 
fwily  described  in  the  title-page.  —  Several  of  the  facts  related, 
hre  very  striking ;  and  some  of  them  such  as  ought  never  to  b© 


I  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  striking 
^Mportion  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  may  consult  Bishop  Jew  ers  ‘  De- 
the  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,’  pp.  519 — 521,  and 
‘  Discourse  of  the  Ancient  Church  Government/  in  oppo- 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  pp.  247— *255. 
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forgotten.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  one  partica- 
lar,  at  least,  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted ;  we 
mean  the  letter  which  appears  on  page  449,  in  which  the  writer  de¬ 
tails  the  circumstances  of  a  Sunday  morning’s  journey  from  Lon¬ 
don  into  Sussex,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  blank  petitions  for  sij^- 
nature  at  the  different  meeting-houses  in  his  progress.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  journey,  admit  of  ])crversion  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  a])]>eals  made  to  the  body  of 
the  people  on  great  occasions  ;  and  on  this  account  we  ha>e  seen 
it  in  print  with  regret.  VVe  perusetl,  w^itli  very  different  emo¬ 
tions,  a  concise',  but  excellent  and  characteristic  letter,  sent  bv 
John  Wesley  to  one  of  our  prelates,  in  1789,  when  several  of 
his  preachers  were  harassed  by  some  magistrates  on  what  Mr. 
Atmore  denominates  ‘  a  pretence  entirely  new.’  They  were 
told, — ‘  You  profess  yourselves  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore  your  licences  are  good  for  nothing ;  nor  can  you, 
os  members  of  the  Church,  receive  any  benefit  from  the  *  Act 
of  Toleration.’  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Will>erforce, 
requesting  his  mediation  \yith  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  business ;  ami 
also  the  following  letter  to  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  referred  to  happened,  and  who,  as  it  should  seem, 
connived  at  the  persecution  of  these  excellent  men. 

‘  My  Lord, — I  am  a  dying  man,  already  having  one  foot  in 
the  grave.  Humanly  speaking,  1  cannot  long  creep  upon  the 
earth,  being  now  nearer  ninety  than  eighty  years  of  age.  But 
I  cannot  die  in  peace,  before  I  have  discharged  this  office  of 
Christian  love  to  your  loi’dship.  1  write  without  ceremony,  as 
neither  hoping  nor  fearing  any  thing  from  your  lordship,  or  any 
man  living.  And  I  ask,  in  the  name  and  in  the- presence  of^ 
him,  to  whom  both  you  and  I  are  shortly  to  give  an  account, 
why  do  you  trouble  those  who  are  (puet  in  the  land  ?  Those  that 
fear  God  and  work  righteousness  ?  Does  your  Lordship  know 
what  the  Methodists  are  ?  That  many  thousands  of  them  are  zea¬ 
lous  members  of  the  church  of  England  ?  and  strongly  attached, 
not  only  to  his  Majesty,  but  to  his  present  ministry  ?  Why  should 
your  lordship,  setting  religion  out  of  the  question,  throw  away 
such  a  body  of  resj)ectable  friends  ?  Is  it  for  their  religious  sen¬ 
timents  ?  Alas  !  ray  Lord,  is  this  a  time  to  persecute  any  man 
for  conscience  sake  ?  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord,  do  as  you  would 
be  done  to.  You  are  a  man  of  sense  :  you  are  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  :  nay,  I  verily  believe,  (what  is  of  infinitely  more  value)  you 
are  a  man  of  piety.  Then  think  and  let  think, — I  pray  God  to 
bless  you  with  the  choicest  of  his  blessings.’ 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Atmore’s  Appendix^ 
is  better  calculated  than  Dr.  Chandler’s  history,  to  produce » 
genuine  hatred  of  persecution,  and  a  genuine  attachment  to 
religious  liberty,  as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
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mentous  end.  But  we  are  disposetl  to  think  tiiat  the  republi- 
ratioii,  in  a  separate  pamphict,  of  Dr.  Doddrid^'s  valuable 
discourse  on  ‘  The  Absurdity  and  Iniquity  of  Persecution  for 
couscience-sake,  in  all  its  kinds  and  decrees,*  w^ould  have  done 
Bore  real  good  than  the  entire  work  of  which  we  have  been 
iipeakihg.  Dr.  Doddridge  was  a  firm  and  decided  Dissenter 
upon  principle ;  but  he  w  as  a  man  of  candour  and  model  a* 
tion.  The  sentiments  advanced  by  him,  are  the  avowed  sen¬ 
timents  of  all  the  enlightened  and  pious  in  the  Protestant  world; 
and  he  every  where  writes  like  a  man  who  feels  that  while  he 

advocating  the  cause  of  toleration,  he  is  advocating  the  cause 
rf  ‘  pure  and  undefiled  religion,’  which  is  sure  to  be  most  pro¬ 
moted  where  toleration  is  the  most  complete.  \Ve  eaunot 
better  conclude  this  article  than  by  making  use  of  bis  own 
Itn^uage. 

‘  True  religion  must  be  founded  in  the  inward  conviction  of  the 
mind,  or  it  is  impossible  it  should  be,  what  yet  it  must  be,  ci 
rmonable  service  (Rom.  xii.  1).  And  pray  let  it  be  const* 
dered  what  violence  aiul  persecution  can  do,  towarils  producing 
inch  an  inward  conviction.  It  cannot,  to  be  sure,  do  it  immedi- 
atfljr  by  its  own  power,  because  it  is  a  demonstration  which  at 
the  same  moment  suits  both  Uie  ])arts  of  a  contradiction.  And 
it  is  certain  a  tnan  rnight  as  reasonably  expect  to  bind  an  im* 
material  spirit  stith  a  cord^  or  to  beat  dofvn  d  wall  by  ait 
argument^  as  to  convince  the  understanding  by  threats  or  by 
tortures.  They  may  indeed  make  a  inaii  marf,  but' it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  imagine  how  they  should  ever 
make  him 
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regret  to  find  ourselves  so  much  in  an*ear8  with  respect 
to  these  interesting  records.  It  is  our  intention,  for  the 
future  to  furnish  our  readei*s  witli- an  .early  nbtice_pf  every  jt>art 
^^ularly  on  its  .appearance^  and  to  give  an  abstract  of  its 
intents  sufikdeutly  full  to  satisfy  those  (by  far  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion)  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  leisure  or  inermation  to 
pursite  scientific  subjects  with  a  View  to  thehr  appiicatiou  to 
purposes  of  practical  utility.  Three  additional  parts  have  al- 
been  issued  by  the  Society,  and  we  shall  lose  no  time  ia 
Noticing  them. 

The  contents  of  the  part  now  before  us,  are  eleven  papers, 
uudan  appendix  consisting  of  a  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at 
apartments  of  the  Royal  Society.  Of  these  papers,  the 
VoL.II.  N.S.  •  U  ' 
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1st,  2nd,  and  5th,  relate  to  mathematical  and  astronomloat 
science,  and  are  reserved  for  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article  in 
Our  next  number.  We  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the 

III.  An  Account  of  some  Peculiarities  in  the  Structure  of  the 

Organ  of  Hearing  in  the  Biilacna  Mysticetus  of  Lannjeus. 

By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.S. 

The  detection  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  membrana  tyrapani 
of  the  elephant, '  induced  Sir  Everard  Home  to  seek  for  an 
opjKirtunity  of  examining  the  structure  of  that  organ  in  the 
ivhale  ;  and  lie  consequently  procured,  for  that  purpose,  from  a 
person  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  the  cranium 
of  a  cub  whale.  Its  length  was  from  16  to  17  feet,  audits 
circumference  from  12  to  13 ;  so  that  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
parts  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view.  The  membrana  tympani  was  1  inch  and^  in  diameter; 
and  when  the  external  cuticular  and  membranous  coveriHgfs 
were  removed,  there  was  found  a  .regular  layer  of  muscular 
fibres,  having  their  origin  in  one  edge  of  the  bony  rim  to  which 
the  membrane  is  attached,  and  their  insertion  in  the  opposite 
edge  ;  so  that  the  centre  is  not  tendinous  as  in  the  elephant. 
Its  structure  too  is  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  conrex 
externally,  and  projects  nearly  an  inch  into  the  meatus  cx- 
ternus ;  and  hence  there  is  no  direct  connexion  between  the 
tympanum,  and  the  small  bones  which  belong  to  the  organ  of 
hearing/ as  is  the  case  in  other  animals  ;  nor  are  these  . bones  in 
the  whale  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  but  in  a 
distinct  cavity  beyond  it,  and  exterior  to  its  membranous  lining. 
The  connexion  between  the  membrana  tympani  and  these  bones, 
is  formed  by  a  membrane  which  stretches  across  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is  attached  to  its  bony 
rim,  a  fold  of  it  being  continued  across  the  cavity  of  the  tyin- 
panum,  and  attached  to  the  short  handle  of  the  malleus.  The 
muscular  structure  of  the  membrana  tympani,  furnishes  tlut 
organ  with  the  means  of  adjustment  to  sounds  proceeding  from 
different  distances  ;  but  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  it  is 
liable,  is  incompatible  with  the  transmission  of  smaller  vibra¬ 
tions  so  as  to  convey  distinct  sounds,  a  purpose  which  appears 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  membrane  wh  ch  is  stretched  aerq^ 
the  cavity  of  tlie  tympanum,  and  forms  the  means  of  commU' 
nication  between  the  external  and  internal  organs  of  hearingr 
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IV.  Chemical  Researches  on  tlie  Blood,  and  some  other  Ani¬ 
mal  Fluids.  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  F.H.  S. 
Communicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ani¬ 
mal.  Chemistry,  and  by  them  to  the  Royal  Society. 

This  communication  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  exj)eriments  made  upon  chyle,  lymph,  scrum, 
and  the  coagulable  and  colourini^  matter  of  the  blood.  The 
tluid  first  examined  was  the  chyle,  which  was  found  to  be  in  its 
most  perfect  state  about  four  hours  after  the  animal  had  taken 
food ;  after  that  period  it  gradually  becomes  less  opaque,  until, 
at  leni^th,  only  pure  lymph  is  transmitted  through  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  chyle  in  its  most  perfect  state,  is  a  white,  opaque, 
inodorous  fluid,  having  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  being  capable 
of  changing  the  blue  colour  'of  infusion  of  violets  to  a  green. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  intermediate  between  the  gravity  of  blood 
and  that  of  w^ater  ;  and  after  being  a  short  time  removed  from 
the  duct,  it  becomes  a  stiff  jelly,  which  gradually  separates  into 
a  firm  coagulum,  and  a  transparent,  colourless  fluid.  In  this 
respect,  then,  it  resembles  blood,  and  its  coagulation  is  re¬ 
tarded  or  accelerated  by  the  same  means.  The  coagulated 
I  portion,  however,  Mr.  Brande  describes  as  having  a  closer  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  caseous  part  of  milk,  than  to  the  fibrine  of 
blood.  It  dissolves  readily  in  the  alcalis  either  pure  or  sub- 
carbonated,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  acids  which  re-dissolve 
itif  added  in  excess,  but  soqieofthem  require  to  be  assisted 
by  heat.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution  iu  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  by  the  alcalis,  added  either  to  the  point  of  satu¬ 
ration  or  in  excess,  but  the  solution  was  rendered  turbid  by  in¬ 
fusion  of  galls,  or  other  substances  containing  tannin.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  adipocire.  The  serous  portion  of 
chyle  becomes  turbid  when  heat  is  applied,  and  deposites  flakes 
®f  albumen  ;  and  if  afterwards  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  200°,  crystals  are  deposited,  which  have  all  the 
properties  of  the  sugar  of  milk.  -  Pure  lymph, -such  as  is  found 
'n  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal' which  has  been  kept  24  hours 
'without  food,  is  a  transparent  fluid  almost  destitute  of  sensible 
properties.  It  affords  no  coagulum  to  the  action  of  lieat  or 
ncids.  The  action  of  Galvanic  electricity  developed  a  small 
portion  of  albumen,  and  there  was  an  indication  of  alcaline 
at  the  negative  surface,  and  of  muriatic  acid  at  the  oppo- 
^te  f^xtremity.  The  seriim  o#  blood  has  been  so  frequently  exa- 
•oined,  that  Mr.  Brande  on  this  occasion  limits  his  inquiries  to 
^  point,  on  which  former  experiments,  had  produced  .some 
^obt  in  his  mind.  It  has  been  commonly  understood  to  contain 
^  portion  of  gelatine  which  remained  in  solution  after  tlvc  al- 
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bunicn  had  been  coagulated  by  heat,  or  by  other  nieann.  By 
.  the  application  of  Galvanic  electricity,  however,  Mr.  Braude 
has  discovered  tliis  to  be  an  error  arising  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  former  means  of  analysis,  and  that  the  matter  which  hasi 
been  hitherto  considered  to  be  gelatine,  is  albumen  held  in  so-  i 
lution  and  modified  in  its  properties  by  the  presence  of  a  large  pro-  I 
•  portion  of  alcali.  This  is  separatetl  by  the  action  of  a  G^Ttnic 
battery,  and  the  whole  of  the  albumen  coagulates,  leaving  the 
liquid  so  entirely  free  from  animal  matter,  that  neither  iniusiou 
of  galls,  nor  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  to  dryness,  could  de¬ 
tect  the  smallest  portion  remaining  in  solution.  Mr.  Brandc 
detected  traces  of  iron  in  the  serum,  but  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
appreciated ;  and  other  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper,  clearly 
.|>rove  that  the  blood  does  not  owe  its  red  colour  to  the  agency  of 
this  metal,  though  since  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin  on  the  subject,  it  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  iron  combined  with  jihosphoric  acid.  In  the  first  place, 
equal  weights  of  fibrine,  of  which  one  portion  was  nearly  de¬ 
prived  of  colouring  matter,  and  the  other  allowed  to  retain  all 
that  adhered  to  it  during  its  spontaneous  coagulation,  aiibrded 
proportions  of  iron  so  small  as  almost  to  escape  detection ;  m\ 
as  far  as  could  be  judged  with  quantities  so  extremely  minute, 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  quantity  afforded  by 
each.  The  evidence  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  che¬ 
mical  properties  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  still  more  decUite, 
and  proves  that  it  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  animal  matter. 

It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  heat  occasions  it  to  be  deposited,  and 
its  colour  is  changed  to  a  pale  brown.  It  is  also  soluble  in  mu¬ 
riatic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  solutions  which  ba^e 
a  greenish  hue  by  transmitted  liglit,  and  a  crimson  colour  by  re¬ 
flected  light,  but  the  sulphuric  solution  is  rather  of  a  lilac  hue. 
These  solutions  are  not  affected  by  light,  infusion  of  galls  produces 
no  change  in  them,  and  the  alcalis  rather  heighten  their  colour. 
The  nitric  acid  appears  to  decompose  it,  and  changes  the  colour 
to  brown  ;  but  the  oth^  acids,  as  the  acetic,  oxalic,  &c«  dissolve 
it,  and  form  solutions  of  a  more  or  less  intense  red  colour,  but 
•they  all  exhibit  a  green  hue  by  transmitted  Jight.  With  the 
alcalis  either  pure  or  carbonated,  it  forms  deep  red  soluttou^ 
which  are  pennanent,  and  they  may  be  evaporated  nearly  to 
‘  dryness  without  losing  their  colour*  These  facts  afford  da- 
cisive  proof  that  the  colour  of  the  bk>od  is  not  owing  to  iron ; 

'  and  Mr.  Brande  has  still  farther  establisbetl  its  analogy  to  tbc 
colouring  princqde  iu  other  bodies^  by  fixing  it  by  means  oj 
mordants,  of  wliich  a  solution  of  tannin,  and  the  nitrat^ 
oxymuriate  of  meixiury  were  found  to  most  poweiwl 
With  tliese  a  permanent  red  was  produced.  This  port  of  Mr 
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Brande's  paper  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  process  for 
dyeing  the  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red  on  cotton,  in  which 
blood  is  always  employed,  and  no  doubt  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  colour. 

VI.  On  a  Gaseous  Compound  of  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Chlorine. 
By  John  Davy,  Esq. 

Our  views  of  tlie  nature  of  chlorine  or  oxymuriatic  acid  gas 
still  remain  in  some  degree  unsettled ;  but  in  proportion  as  our 
acquaintance  with  it  is  extended,  the  theory  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
ippears  to  receive  additional  confirmation,  and  the  probability 
ihat  it  is  a  simple  body,  analogous  to  oxygen  in  its  properties, 
is  increased.  Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard,  as  well  as  Murray, 
bve  asserted,  that  carbonic  oxide  and  clilorine  do  not  exert 
I  any  action  on  each  other  under  any  circumstances  of  exposure  to  ' 
lifht,  or  otherwise.  Jlr.  Davy,  however,  has  found  this  asser¬ 
tion  to  be  erroneous.  If  these  gases,  carefully  dried,  are  mixed 
b  equal  volumes,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
combine  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  diminution  of 
about  one  half  of  their  volume,  and  the  peculiar  colour  of  the 
chlorine  at  the  same  time  disappears.  The  combination  takes 
plice  also  if  they  arc  exposed  only  indirectly  to  the  sun’s  light ; 
but  ill  this  case,  the  combination  requires  about  twelve  hours 
toofTect  it.  The  gaseous  compound  thus  produced,  and  for 
i^hich  Mr.  Davy  proposes  the  name  of  phosgene  gas,  because 
the  combination  has  been  effected  hitherto  by  light  alone,  pos- 
^ses  peculiar  pmperties,  both  physical  and  chemical.  It  does 
not  fume  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  odour  is  intolerably  offen¬ 
sive  and  suffocating.  It  retldens  dry  litmus  paper,  and  com- 
bines  with  aminonlaeal  gas,  with  much  heat  and  rapid  conden- 
^2tion.  The  compound  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt,  without  odour, 
nf  a  pungent,  saline  taste,  and  deliquescent.  It  is  decomposed 
by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  the  product, 
collected  over  mercury,  is  a  mixture  of  the  carbonic  and  muria¬ 
tic  acid  gases.  In  the  muriatic,  carbonic,  and  sulphureous  acid 
r^i  the  salt  sublimes  unchanged ;  and  in  acetic  acid  it  dis- 
^Ives  without  effervescence.  Tin  heated  in  this  gas  rapidly 
decomposes  it,  the  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius  b«rig  formed, 
and  carbonic  oxide  being  disengaged.  A  similar  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic.  Potassium  appears  not 
to  have  decomposed  the  gas  by  combining  with  the  chlo- 
pocjbut  also  the  carbonic  oxide  ;  but  as  the  proportions  employed 
the  experiment  are  not  given,  we  can  only  presume  that  the 
quantity  of  the  potassium  used,  was  sufficient  for  both  purposes. 
Miite  oxide  pf  ziuc  decomposed  it,  forming  butter  of  sine,  and 
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converting  the  oxide  into  carbonic  acid.  A  similar  eflect 
produced  with  protoxide  of  antimony ;  but  the  oxyg*en  dis- 
}ilaced  by  tlic  chlorine,  went  to  form  tlie  peroxide  of  that  metal, 
the  carbonic  oxide  remaininj^  unchanged.  Mixed  with  oxygen 
or  hydrogen  singly,  the  gas  did  not  explode  by  the  electric 
spark  ;  but  when  it  was  inixed  with  proper  proportions  of  these 
two  gases,  it  exploded  w'ith  considerable  violence,  muriatic 
acid,  and  carboni(5  acid  gas  being  formed.  Water  decomposed 
it  rapidly,  the  products  being  muriatic-  and  carbonic  acid. 
From  the  whole  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Davy  considers  the  gas  to 
have  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  name  which  he  has  given  it,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
appropriate  one.  Its  powers  of  saturation  are  very  consider¬ 
able,  since  it  combines  with  four  volumes  of  ainmoniacal  gas.  It 
did  not  decompose  the  native  carbonates  of  lime  and  barytes,  nor 
did  it  combine  with  pure  quick  lime,  of  an  inch  only  being 
absorbed  in  two  days ;  but  tliis  is  the  less  remarkable  as  car¬ 
bonic  acid  was  not  found  to  be  absorbed  in  larger  quantity,  pro¬ 
bably  because  there  was  no  moisture  present.  Its  habitudes 
with  the  fixed  alcalis  were  not  determined,  owing  to  its  ready 
decomposition  by  water :  when  it  was  added  to  thin  solutions, 
carbonic  acid  was  disengaged,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the 
stronger  acids.  That  the  afiinity  by  which  the  combination  is 
produced,  is  a  powerful  one,  appears  from  this  circumstance, 
that  when  a  mixture  of  chlorine,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen, 
in  equal  volumes,  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  the  chlo¬ 
rine  was  divided  pretty  equally  between  the  hydrogen  and  the 
carbonic  oxide.  . 

VII.  A  Narrative  of  the  Eruption  of  a  Volcano  in  the  Sea,  off 
the  island  of  St.  Michael.  By  S.  Tillard,  Esq.  Captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy. 

This  communication  gives  an  intelligent  and  interesting  nar¬ 
rative  of  tlie  appearances  which  attended  the  eruption  which 
Captain  Tillard  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  from  the  cliff 
of  St.  Michael’s,  and  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile.  The 
scene  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  awful  and  terrific  ^hich 
are  ever  presented  by  the  convulsions  of  nature  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  man.  It  was  attended  with  repeated  shocks  of  M 
earthquake^  and  suen  was  the  magnitude  of  the  eruption,  in 
the  short  period  of  three  hours,  during  which  Captain  Tillari 
and  his  companions  reiulkined  on  the  spot,  that  a  complete  crater 
Was  formed  above  the  water  to  the  height  of  about  twen^ 
feet,  and  apparently  of  the  diameter  of  four  or  five  hundred 
icet.  This, was  on  the  lUhof  June,  1811,  and  on  the  4th of 
July,  when  Captain  T.  again  sailed  near  it,  it  had  risen  to  the 
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height  of  eighty  yards  above  the  sea,  and  he  compares  its  ge¬ 
neral  height  at  this  period  to  tliat  of  tlie  lligli  Tor  at  MatlocK. . 

VIII.  On  tlie  primitive  Crystals  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Bitter 
Spar,  and  Iron  Spar.  By  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D. 
Sec.  R.  S. 

This  paper  exhibits  tlie  accustomed  accuracy  of  its  ingenious 
and  scientific  Author.  In  the  Trait6  de  Miiieralogie,  and  in 
his  more  recent  work,  the  Tableau  Comparatif,  the  Abbe  Haiiy 
has  assigned  the  same  primitive  form  to  the  crystals  of  these 
three  substances,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  de- 
>;rees  and  minutes  to  the  measurement  of  their  angles,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  seems  not  easily  reconcileable,  on  his  principles, 
[the  truth  of  which  lias  been  verified  in  so  many  instances,) 
with  tlie  wide  diversity  of  their  composition.  By  the  aid  of 
the  instrument  which  Dr.  W.  described  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  for  1809, -he  has  been  enabled  to  measure 
the  angles  of  these  crystals  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus  to 
determine  the  error  of  former  measurements.  He  finds  the  an¬ 
gle  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  105^  5',  which  corresponds  with  a 
Tery  accurate  measurement  by  Malus,  made  by  a  repeating  cir¬ 
cle;  the  angle  of  the  magnesian  carbonate,  or  bitter  spar,  he 
finds  to  be  full  106^^;  and  that  of  the  iron  spar  107^;  difierences 
sufficiently  important  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  their  chemical  composition,  and  affording  additional  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  the  system  of  the  Abbe  Hauy. 

IX.  Observations  intended  to  shew  that  the  progressive  Motion 
of  Snakes  is  partly  performed  by  Means  of  the  Ribs.  By 
Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  cannot  be  made  very  intelligible 
without  a  reference  to  the  plates  which  accompany  it,  but  it 
makes  us  acquainted  with  a  new  and  very  curious  mode  of  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  peculiar  to  the  snake  tribe.  The  disco very:/)f  it  was 
first  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  a  large  Cobra  de  Capello, 
^hich  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies  for  exhibition  in 
country,  in  the  progressive  motion  of  which  he  distinctly 
observed  the  ribs  to  be  employed,  and  on  applying  the  hand  it 
equally  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Sir  Everard  Home  has 
iu  this  communication,  a  sufficiently  minute  description  of 
anatomy  of  the  parts  employed  to  make  the  ribs  subservient 
^the  double  purposes  of  motion  and  respiration. 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Combinations  of 
Werent  Metals  and  Chlorine,  &c.  By  John  Davy,  Esq. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  this  communication  relate  only 
^  the  coihbinations  of  chlorine  with  copper,  tin,  iron,  manganese, 
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lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  With  copper,  tin, 
and  iron,  Mr.  Davy  obtained,  without  much  difficulty,  two  dis- 
tinct  combinations  of*  each,  havin;^  diflerent  proportions  ot’dilo- 
rine,  and  analogous  therefore  to  tlie  protoxides  and  deretoxidei 
of  nietals  combined  with  oxygen.  \v  ith  the  others  he  was  not 
able  to  effect  a  combination  with  more  than  one  projiortiou ;  but 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  know  ledge  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  chlorine,  it  w  ould  be  ])remutiire  to  conclude  that  other:, 
may  not  be  pro<luced.  Most  of  these  compounds  have  many 
properties  in  common.  They  are  in  general  fusible  at  a  beat 
below  redness;  are  perfectly  fixed  in  close  vessels;  but  when 
heated  in  vessels  allowing  the  free  access  of  air,  they  sublime  in 
dense  fumes.  Water  C4)n verts  them  into  the  ordinary  iiuiriates. 
Some  of  them  have  the  property  of  uniting  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  resinous  matter,  and  of  forming  transparent  co¬ 
lourless  solutions  with  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Mr.  Davy  has 
instituted  a  comparative  iiupiiry  into  the  combination  of  chlo- 
fine  with  the  metals,  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  definite  proper-  j 
tions,  and  comparing  them  with  the  oxides,  to  which  they  are 
analogous.  '1  he  proportion  in  which  chlorine  combines  with 
other  bodies,  when  compared  with  oxygen,  is  as  33.5  to  7.5, 
aacl  these  proportions  are  found  to  correspond  in  many  instances 
to  the  results  of  analysis  as  applied  to  the  compounds  of  the 
metals  and  chlorlno,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  higbl? 
satisfactory ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  our  aequaintaoce 
with  the  com}>osition  of  these  bodies  and  of  the' oxides  be¬ 
comes  more  accurate,  the  discrepancies  which  at  present  exist, 
will  gradually  diminish  ami  finally  disappear.  Mr.  D.  give:^ 
also  the  results  of  a  similar  comparison  of  tl>e  metallic  sulphuKt.^ 
with  the  combinations  of  chlorine,  which,  though  they  do  not 
agree  in  all  cases,  yet  in  the  far  greater  number,  are  found  to 
correspond  pretty  exactly.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  proposed  to  de¬ 
signate  these  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  metals,  by  varying 
the  tem>ination  of  the  name  of  the  metal.  For  one  proportion 
of  chlorine,  be  proposes  the  termination  ^  ane,*  for  two  ‘  anea  .’ 
thus  the  combination  of  copper  with  chlorine,  which  may 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  protoxide,  is  cuprane ;  and  witli 
two  proportions,  cupranea.  To  this  mode  of  nomenclature 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  strong  objections ;  the  names  them- 
selves  are  very  uncouth,  and  no  resource  is  afforded  in  the  event 
of  other  combinations  having  higher  proportions  of  chlorine 
being  discovered,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  adopted  Dr.  Thomson’s  mode  ot 
designating  Uie  oxides  by  prefixing  the  Greek  numerals. 
Davy  thinks  he  lias  traced  an  additional  proof  of  the  analog)’ 
tween  chlorine  and  oxygen,  n  the  action  of  the  compouads  oi 
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rhloriue  and  the  roctals  witli  iniiriatio  acid.  He  found  these  eom^ 
biuatioHs  to  be.  for  the  most  part,  extremely  soluble  in  muriatic 
aiid ;  a  cubic  inch  of  the  concentrated  acid^  for  example,  dia- 
salved  150  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  and  assisted  by  heat, 
it  dissolved  u!)Out  1000  grains,  forming  a  solution  which,  on 
cooliug,  became  solid,  having  a  til)r<»us  crystalline  texture,  and 
ajiearly,  brilliant  lustre.  The  combination,  however,  was  not 
permanent,  for  the  acid  was  ^parated  not  by  heat  only,  but  by 
mere  exposure  to  the  air,  the  corrosive  sublimate  remaining 
unchanged.  Tbe  solutions  of  cupraneand  plumbane  in  muriatic 
icid,  deposite  crystals  also  on  cooling,  but  it  is  not  stated 
whether  or  not  they  are  permanent ;  without  this  character,  how¬ 
ever,  they  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  neutral  compounds,  having  oxygen  as  a  constituent  priu  * 
(iple  i  n  their  com  posi  lion . 

XI.  Farther  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Action  of 
Poisons  on  tlie  Animal  System.  By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Es(|., 
F.  11.  S.,  communicated  to  the  Society  for  tbe  Improvement 
uf  Animal  Chemistry,  and  by  them  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Id  a  former  number  wc  gave  an  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  on  tbe  action  of  poisons  made  by  Mr.  Brodie,  of 
which  the  present  communication  may  be  regarde<l  as  a  con« 
tiuuatioii.  Tlie  experiments  first  detaile<l,  were  made  with  the 
Woorara,  a  poison  which  seems  to  destroy  life  by  exhausting 
the  nervous  energy.  A  cat  was  brought  into  a  state  of  apparent 
death  by  inicvting  tbe  ))oison  into  a  w<mnd,  the  respiration  hav-« 
in^  entirely  ceased,  aud  with  it  every  vital  function  except  tbe 
action  of  the  heart,  which  still  continued  to  beat  about  140 
timos  iu  a  minute.  .In  this  stiite  she  was  placed  in  a  temperature, 
of  aud  the  lungs  were  iuflated  artificially  about  40  times 
in  a  minute.  At  the  end  of  40  minutes,  the  iris  was  observed 
U)  cont.act  on  the  admission  of  light :  when  the  respiration  had 
1  cea  kept  up  one  hour  and  40  minutes,  there  were  slight  invo¬ 
luntary  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  an  occasional  effort 
to  breathe :  at  the  end  of  another  ^ur,  or  two  hours  and  40 
n^inutes  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  artificial  respiration, 
there  were  indications  of  returning  sensibilityj  and  the  natural 
respiratiou  was  restored  at  tbe  rate  of  '22  times  in  a  minute. 
At  this  period  the  artificial  respiration  was  discontinued,  but 
the  animal  renviaiued  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  profound  sleep 
ubout  40  miuMtes  longer,  and  then  awoke  suddenly.  She  re- 
tnained  apparently  a  Utile  iiulisposed  the  next  day,  but  af^- 
^ards  she  perfectly  recovered.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
highly  instructive,  and  clearly  establish  tbe  important  fact 
lhat  provkled  die  action  of  the  heart  can  be  kept  up  by  artificial 
niaans,  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  be  eulirely  suspended 
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for  a  consideralilc  period,  \viihout  necessarily  causing  the  deaili 
of  the  animal.  In  fact,  something  analogous  to  this  takes  place 
in  sleep,  only  the  suspension  of  nervous  energy  is  less  com¬ 
plete,  extending  only  to  the  animal  functions,  but  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  similar  in  kind  though  not  in  its  extent.  In  anotiicr 
experiment,  the  result  was  unfavourable,  though  the  action  of 
the  heart  was  kept  up  by  inflating  the  lungs  for  more  than  three 
hours  :  so  that,  if  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  not  restored  within 
a  given  time,  the  animal  dies  irrecoverably.  The  remaininii' 
experiments  were  made  with  mineral  poisons, — arsenic,  muriate 
of  barytes,  tartrite  of  antimony  or  emetic  tartar,*  and  corrosive 
sublimate  being  selected.  Whether  arsenic  is  introduced  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  stomach,  or  i^  applied  to  a  wounded  surface, 
it  equally  produces  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  inflammation  is  commonly  more 
violent  and  immediate,  when  the  poison  is  applied  to  a  wound, 
than  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  it  precedes  the 
appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  appearances,  however,  which  indicate  inflammation,  vary 
considerably  in  degree,  but  are  always  limited  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  never  extend  to  the  cesophagus  or  pharynx. 
From  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  different 
cases,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  life  is  destroyed  by  this 
poison,  Mr.  B.  thinks  we  are  not  to  consider  the  inflammation 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  ;  but  perhaps  the  inquiry  has 
not  been  carried  far  enough,  nor  the  experiments  sufficiently 
varied,  to  allow  us  to  draw  such  a  conclusion  ;  for  even  in  the 
human  subject  we  are  far  from  having  arrived  at  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  which  is  in  all 
cases  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life,  and  in  the 
inferior  animals  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  life  is  destroyed 
by  this  action  much  sooner  than  in  man.  From  the  circum¬ 
stances  above  related,  and  from  the  analogy  of  some  other 
poisons,  Mr.  B.  thinks  himself  entitled  to  infer  that  arsenic 
does  not  act  until  it  has  entered  the  mass  of  circulating  blood, 
but  from  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  kidneys,  and  intestines, 
being  not  only  continued  but  increased,  and  from  the  muscles 
remaining  after  death  capable  of  being  excited  by  Galvanic 
cdectricity,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  produced  is  not  a  total 
and  simultaneous  destruction  of  vitality  in  all  the  organs  of  the 
body.  Mr.  Brodie  thinks  the  effects  of  the  poison  in  destroying 
life,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  nervous  system,  and  tlie  heart ;  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  being'dess  necessary  to  life; 
and  that  its  action  on  tliese  two  parts  of  the  system  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  death.  But  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  this 
obscure  point,  much  additional  investigation  will  probably  be 
required.  We  should  rather  be  inclined  to  refer  the  slow, 
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f^ble,  and  intermitting  pulse,  and  the  symptoms  enumerated 
bv  3Ir.  Brodie  as  indicating  disturbed  circulation,  primarily  to 
the  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  to  class 
them  together  with  the  paralysis,  convulsions,  dilated  pupils, 
and  insensibility,  which  so  clearly  indicate  a  disturbance  in  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  The  appearances  after  death  which 
indicate  inflammation,  we  observed  to  vary  a  good  deal  in  the 
(litferent  classes  of  animals,  being  more  considerable  in  the 
carnivorous  than  in  the  graminivorous,  and  bearing  some  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  time  the  animal  lives  after  the  application  of  the 
poison  It  is  usually  conflned  to  the  mucous  membrane  of.  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  becomes  of  a  florid,  red  colour, 
as  if  injected  with  blood,  and  its  texture  becomes  soft  and  pulpy. 
Occasionally  too  there  are  small  spots  of  extravasated  blood, 
both  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  between  it 
and  the  cellular  coat,  and  this  occurs  independently  of  vomit¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Brodie  has  never  observed  any  sloughing  or  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  in  the  inferior  animals  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  his  experiments  ;  but  in  a  woman  who 
survived  the  immediate  effects  of  a  dose  of  arsenic,  though  she 
died  four  or  five  days  after,  in  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  there 
tvas  extensive  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  both  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  When  arsenic  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  copious  secretion  of  mucous  which  it  immediately 
occasions,  separates  it,  Mr. 'Brodie  remarks,  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  that  organ,  and  in  animals 
^  nhich  are  capable  of  vomiting,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  rejected 
very  soon  after  it  is  taken ;  but  if  it  has  been  swallowed  in 
substance,  small  particles  are  frequently  found  entangled  in  the 
raucous,  or  in  the  extravasated  blood.  When  this  was. not  the 
case,  Mr.  Brodie  observes,  *  I  have  never  known  in  an  animal 
*(bat  was  capable  of  vomiting,  that  arsenic  could  be  detected  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach*  after  death,  though  examined  by 
the  most  accurate  chemical  tests.’  He  remarks,  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  produced  by  arsenic  is  more  extensive  than  that 
occasioned  hy  any  other  poison,  a  circumstance  which,  con¬ 
nected  with  other  facts,  may  aid  the  judgement  in  deciding  on  the 
difficult  and  obscure  cases  which  sometimes  become  the  subject 
of  judicial  investigation.  The  effects  of  muriate  of  barytes 
and  emetic  tartar,  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  arsenic,  in 
^Itbe  prominent  circumstances.  ,The  functions  of  the  brain  are 
impaired,  the  circulation  is  greatly  disturbed,  vomiting .  takes 
place  in  those  animals  which  are  capable  of  that  action,  and  in 
J^Deral,  inflammation  is  found  in  the  stomach  after  death,  but  it 
does  not  extend  to  the  intestines.  The  action  of  the  heart 
generally  continues  a  short  time  after  respiration  ceases,  but 
<^i^tificial  respiration  did  not,  in  any  instance,  maintain  thaif 
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action  long  enough  to  ri?cover  the  animal.  The  muscles  after 
death  were  capable  of  being  excited  by  Galvanic  electricity. 
Mr.  Brodie  thinks  the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  more 
strictly  local  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  substances  ^liich  lie 
employetl  in  his  experiments  ;  but  its  effects,  as  indicated  by 
the  symptoms,  appear  to  have  had  much  the  same  character, 
and  it  probably  occasions  death  in  the  same  way.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  acted  chemically  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  for,  in  some  parts,  its  texture  was  destroyed,  and 
in  others,  it  was  changed  to  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  was  easily 
separated  from  its  connexion  with  the  other  membranes  of  tlie 
stomach.  The  g'eneral  conclusions  which  Mr.  B.  draws  from 
his  experiments  on  the  mineral  poisons  are  the  following  : 

1.  ‘  Arsenic,  the  emetic  tartar,  and  the  muriate  of  barytes,  do  not 
produce  their  deleterious  effects  until  they  have  passed  into  the  cir- 

^  culation. 

2.  All  these  poisons  occasion  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
brain,  and  alimentary  canal ;  but  they  do  not  all  affect  these  organs 
in  the  same  relative  degree, 

3.  Arseaic  operates  on  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  greater  degree  than 
either  the  emetic  tartar,  or  the  muriate  of  barytes.  The  heart  is 
affected  more  by  arsenic  than  by  the  emetic  tartar ;  and  more  by 
this  last  than  by  the  muriate  of  barytes. 

4.  The  corrosive  sublimate,  when  taken  internally  in  a  large  quantity, 
occasions  death  by  acting  chemically  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  destroy  its  texture ;  the  organs  more 
irnmediately  necessary  to  life  being  affected  in  consequence  of  their 
S}’'mpatby  with  the  stomach/ 


Art,  V.— ATrmmVv  of  Algernon  Sydney. — By  George  Wilson  Meadky, 
with  an  Appendix,  8vo.  |>p.  xv,  400.  price  12s.  London,  Cra- 
dock  and  Joy,  ISIJU 

'T'HE  name  of  Algernon  Sydney  ranks  among  the  most  famous 
of  wiiich  Ills  country  can  boast,  yet,  as  Mr.  Mcadley  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  his  persona!  history  has  hitherto  been  little  known.* 
His  Kfc  was  not  distinguished  either  by  extraordinary  actions 
or  romantic  sufferings.  In  the  field  he  was  brave,  hut  he  never 
rose  to  a  rank  sufficiently  high  to  lead  an  anny ;  in  the  cabinet 
he  was  an  able  negotiator,  but  he  never  filled  a  more  elevated 
situation  than  tliat  of  joint-commissioner  to  the  court  of  Den- 
mnxk ;  in  parliament  he  gained  no  formidaWe  ascendency  by 
eloc^uence  or  incomiptness ;  in  private  life  he  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  nobleman,  who  espoused  the  contrary  jiarty  in  jioHtics ; 
and  having  never  been  married,  he  had  no  iaroily  influence  at 
his  command,  and  only  a  small,  precarious  fortune,  barely  com* 
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pftcnt  to  liis  maiutenauce.  llis  whole  grandeur,  and  power, 
and  celebrity,  therefore,  arose  out  of  his  personal  character, 
and  >vere  sustained  by  his  severe  and  inflexible  republicau 
virtues.  Great  he  might  have  been  in  any  situation,  which 
afforded  room  for  a  superior  mind  to  display  itself ;  but,  except 
in  his  last  hour,  he  never  was  in  such  a  situation.  During  tlie 
civil  war  he  was  an  inferior  officer,  and  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  than  by  his  courage. 
Afterwards  he  lived  many  years  in  voluntary  exile  in  Italy  and 
France,  among  people  whom  he  despised  ;  and  when,  in  his 
latter  days,  he  settled  at  home,  that  very  love  of  his  country, 
which  before  caused  him  to  flee  from  it,  made  him  miserable  in 
it,  from  an  irreconcilable  abhorrence  of  its  base  and  profligate 
jovernment  under  Charles  II.  His  end,  indeed,  was  a  death 
glorious  to  himself,  because  it  was  suflered  with  magnanimity 
not  to  be  surpassed,  while  it  was  inflicted  with  shameless  and  de¬ 
termined  injustice.  To  these  circumstanci^s,  however,  he  owes 
llis  immortality  on  earth  ;  and  but  for  these,  it  is  evident  that  he 
^uuld  have  b^n  remembered  merely  as  one  among  those  wha 
acted  a  part  above  the  vulgar  in  the  iron  age  of  the  Stuarts, 
when  royal  prerogative  and  popular  innovation  had  their  long 
and  sore,  their  first  and  last  military  struggle  in  Britain,  till  at 
the  revolution  of  1688,  being  happily  counterbalanced,  both 
were,  we  Umst,  for  ever  disarmed  of  th^r  mortal  weapons.  In 
all  previous  civil  wars,  from  those  between  the  Britons,  an<l 
the  Saxons,  to  those  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancas¬ 
ter,  there  was  not  one  in  which  the  people  themselves  were 
otlierwise  engaged,  than  as  the  agents  or  instruments  of  princes^ 
and  nobles  ;  and  in  the  issue  they  became  as  much  the  spoil  oi 
the  conquerors  as  the  fields  which  they  cultivated.  But  in  tl»e 
contest  between  Charles  1.  and  his  parliament,  and  in  the  sud¬ 
den  insurrection  that  dispossessed  James  II.  of  the  throne 
>^hith  he  had  forfeited,  every  man  that  drew  a  sworrl,  drew  it 
for  himself ;  and  every  spectator  of  the  strife  had  a  personal 
feeling  in  the  quarrel,  and  an  individual  interest  in  the  event. 
Waiting  with  indifference  till  he  fell  to  the  lot  of  the- 
strongest,  but  like  a  rational,  independent  being,  elmosing  his 
own  master,  and  submitting  to  laws  made  by  those  wbona  be 
had  appointed  not  so  much  to  legislate  over  him,  as  to  legislate 
^  wteod.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  that  Sydney 
■owrisl^,  and  in  tlie  malignant  interyal  of  iiw^ecure  repose 
^ween  tlie  Rebellion  aiul  the  Revolution,  tiiat  he  was  murdwed 
hy  forms  of  law.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  l>eeii  the  weiglit 
of  his  character,  aiwl  llie  influence  of  his  exanvple,  since  poor, 
discountenanced  by  his  family,  n  banislrment  abroBHl,  in 
retirement  at  home,  lie  was  ever  an  object  ot*  great  fear  and 
wUed  to  a  weak  and  tyrannical  court,  and  hU  ruin  seenied 
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no  necessary  to  its  safety,  as  to  be  wortli  accomplishing;  by 
means  the  most'  foul,  the  most  cowardly  and  cruel.  To  this 
splendid  departure,  after  a  clouded  career,  he  owes  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  being  one  in  the  Triumvirate  of  Patriots,  whose  memo¬ 
ries  are  united  in  the  popular  sentiment  of  “  The  cause  for 
nhich  Hampden  bled  in  the  fields  and  Russel  and  Sydney 
on  the  Hcaffold.'*\  Yet  still, 

*  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra  ;* 

and  the  volume  before  us  will  add  nothing  to  the  glory  of 
that  mighty  name,  by  detailing  the  personal  history  of  him 
who  left  it  behind ;  for  admirable  uhyays,  and  exemplary  often, 
as  tlie  conduct  of  Sydney  appears  at  this  calm  distance  from 
the  scene  which  he  adorned,  we  suspect  that  his  character  is 
more  exalted,  by  indistinct  association  in  the  minds  of  most 
people,  than  it  will  in  reality  seem  to  merit,  when  it  is  better 
known.  In  proportion  as  the  particulars  of  the  livc^  of  illus¬ 
trious  men  are  multiplied  in  their  biography,  the  nearer  they 
are  brought  down  to  the  ordinary  standard,  by  being  seen  more 
frequently  in  situations  in  which  they  can  act  only  an  ordinary 
part :  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  small  note,  but  of  sterling 
excellence,  are  exalted  by  being  thus  drawn  out  of  obscurity, 
and  suddenly  exhibited  in  the  light  of  their  own  virtues.  We 
will  venture  to  sav,  that  Colonel  Hutchinson’s  actions  were 
greater,  and  his  sufterings  more  severe,  than  those  of  Algernon 
Sydney  :  whether  he  was  a  man  of  equal  qualities  we  will  not 
here  inquire ;  yet,  till  the  memoirs  written  by  his  incomparable 
Lady  were  published,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moved,  he  was  barely  recorded  in  the  nomenclature  of 
republicans.  Had  not  Sydney  been  canonized  by  hi^  political 
martyrdom,  we  are  persuaded  his  fame  would  have  been  nearly 
as  circumscribed  as  that  of  Hutchinson  was,  before  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Spirit  of  his  Lady,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
rising  from  the  tomb,  led  him  forth  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

We  shall  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  Sydney’s  life,  extracted  from 
these  memoirs,  and  accompanied  with  such  reflections  as  may 
rise  out  of  the  incidents  as  they  occur. 

Algernon  Sydney  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  renowned  Sir  Philip  Syd* 
ney.  One  family  has  rarely  in  two  generations  added  two  suA 
names  to  the  Worthies  of  their  country.  Algernon  was  born  m 
1622.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  was  taken  abroad  by  bij 
father,  and  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  Denmark,  France,  and 
Italy.  His  stem  love  of  country,  which  in  him  was  rather  a 
Platonic  sentiment  than  a  cherished  passion,  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  groYfn  in  its  native 
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joll.  Having  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  his  father  for  the 
army>  be  accompanied  his  brother  to  Ireland  at  the  age  of  uiiie- 
tcon  as  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  in  which  service  it  is  said 
\ie  distinguished  himself  against  the  rebels  Avith  extraordinary 
leal  and  activity.  On  his  return  to  England,  finding  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  dividing  the  nation  between  them  with  tlie 
sT^ord,  each 'fiercely  asserting  his  right,  Sydney,  though  his 
(alber  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  took  part  with  the  insurgents  ; 
and  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  in  the  army  of 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  he  gallantly  exposed  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Being  wounded,  and  falling  among 
the  enemy,  he  was  rescued  by  a  soldier  who  rushed  from  the 
ranks  of  Cromwell’s  regiment,  and  having  brought  him  off, 
nobly  refused  to  make  himself  known,  or  to  accept  any  reward, 
tning  content  with  having  deserved,  and  Avith  having  declined, 
the  glory  of  a  name  in  after  ages.  Sydney,  on  his  recovery, 

I  was  advanced  to  a  regiment  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  army. 

‘  Sanctu8  amor  patriae  dat  animumy  Avas  the  motto  which 
he  chose  for  his  banner  : 

— *  Manus  h®c  inimica  tyrannis, 

^  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate,  quietem,’ 

was  the  memorial  which  he  after Avards  wrote  in  the  Album  at 
Copenhagen,  and  these  were  the  watcliAvords  of  his  life  : — the 
sacred  love  of  his  country  gave  energy  to  his  hand,  whether  he 
opposed  tyrants  with  the  sword  or  with  tlie  pen.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  lavish  unqualified  praise  on  his  principles  or  his  con¬ 
duct.  The  character  of  Sydney  must  be  admired  at  a  distance, 
wd  his  example  must  be  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation  only 
under  circumstances  in  which  to  imitate  it  would  be  deemed 
High  Treason  :  but  High  Treason  would  then  be  a  virtue, — a 
j  virtue  of  necessity,  as  it  was  at  the  gloriousRevolution  of  1688; 
When  it  was  determined  to  bring  the  Kin^  to  trial,  Sydney 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  attended  several 
I  of  the  previous  consultations;  but  he.  retired  into  the  country 
jWore  the  unhappy  monarch  was  arraigned.  He,  however,  ap- 
jg'OTed  of  the  sentence;  and  when,  at  Copenhagen,  after, the 
IReYolution,  it  was  obserA'ed  to’ him  one  day,' iiT  company,  that 
l^ehad  not  been  guilty  of  Uie  late  King’s  death,  he  indignantly 
Implied,  ‘  Guilty  I  do  you* call  that  Guilt?  Why  it  was  the 
Ijustesl  and  the  bravest  action  that  ever  Avas  done  in  England  or 
where  else.’  But  when,  during  his  exile,  a  plan  to  assassin- 
■tte  the  Prince  of  Wales ‘was  submitted  to  him,,  he  promptly 
the  execution  of  it,  and  thus  preserved  the  life 
■  him  who,  afterwards,  when  he  Ava%  Charles  11.,  took  his 
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Cromwell,  under  the  title  of  protector,  having  seUcd  the 
Rovereignty,  Sydney,  an  enemy  to  tyrants  of  every  name,  re¬ 
tired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  De  Witt, 
the  celebrated  Dutch  statesman,  in  whom  he  found  a  kindred 
spirit.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  returned 
to  England,  and  accepted  an  appointment,  Vith  two  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  pecu¬ 
liar  talents  greatly  to  the  honour  of  his  country  as  well  as  of 
himself.  Would  that  thei*e  were  now  so  spirited,  upright,  and 
unyielding  a  champion  of  justice  to  mediate  peace  between 
Hweden  and  Denmark’s  ‘‘  better  half”  (Norway,)  recently  di¬ 
vorced  by  the  one,  and  violently  wooed  by  the  otlier  !  By  the 
time  this  negotiation  was  concluded,  Charles  ll.  had  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  Sydney,  though  strongly 
urged  by  General  INIonk  to  return,  not  deeming  hiinselt*  safe, 
retired  to  Italy.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  at  the  Tery 
commencement  of  Charles’s  reign,  he  sagaciously  anticipates  its 
evils  and  its  errors. 


*  But  when  that  country  of  mine,  \rhich  used  to  be  esteemed  a 
paradise,  is  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of  injury  ;  the  liberty  which 
we  hoped  to  establish  oppressed  ;  luxury  and  fewdness  set  up  in  its 
height,  instead  of  the  piety,  virtue,  sobriety,  arid  modesty,  which 
w’e  hoped,  God,  by  our  hands,  Would  hare  irttrUduced ;  the  best  of 
our  nation  made  a  prey  to  the  worst ;  the  parliament,  court,  and 
army,  corrupted ;  the  people  enslaved ;  all  things  vendible ;  no  raan 
safe,  but  by  such  evil  ana  infamous  means,  as  flattery  and  bribery; 
what  joy  can  I  have  in  my  own  country  in  this  condition  ?  Is  it  a 
pleasure  to  see,  that  all  I  love  in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroyed? 
Shall  I  renounce  all  ray  old  principles,  learii  the  vile  court-arts, 
make  my  peace  by  bribing  some  of  them?  ' Shall  their  corruption 
and  vice  be  tny  safety  ?  Ah  1  no  ;  better  is  a  life  ambng  strangere, 
than  in  my  own  country  upon  such  coaditiohs.  \Miilst  I  live,  f  viH 
endeavour  to  preserve  my  liberty ;  or  at  lestst  not  consent  to  the  de¬ 
stroying  of  it.  1  hope  1  shall  die  in  the  same  principles  in  which  I 
have  lived,  and  will  live  no  longer  than  they  can  preserve  me. 
pp.  7Tf  4  3*  _  ;  • 

'  We  shall  n6t  follow  the  fugitive  patriot  irt  his  long  watidefin^ 
daring  which  he  was  a  curious  and  ihterestcd'kp^talor  of 
kltrigties  and  contentions  of  foreigil  cabinets,  i  he  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  prirtie  minister  df  EraiicC,  Iti  IflOL 
great  speculation  concerning  the  pefsOU  aud  politics  of  ^••^1 
oessor.  Sydney,  after  tnentionltlg  In  a  letter  several 
been  talked  of  as  candidates,  thus  ^rewdly  develops  th6 
raetef  of  the  French  court. 


*  If  the  king  would  take  one  of  the  squadrone  xolnrUe^  k 
easy  to  find  a  man  that  would  be  without  exceptions  in  his  person 
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and  perfectly  free  from  any  interest  prejudicial  to  that  of  France. 
But  nothing  is  more  improbable,  than  that  a  man  known  only  by  re¬ 
putation,  should  be  chosen  for  so  great  a  work.  I  speak  in  this  the 
laiicies  of  others.  I  have  no  other  opinion  of  iny  own,  than  that  he 
will  be  chosen  that  can  find  most  favour  with  the  ladies,  and  that  can 
with  most  dexterity  reconcile  their  interests,  and  satisfy  their  pas¬ 
sions.  I  look  upon  their  thoughts  as  more  important,  than  those  of 
the  king  and  all  his  council ;  and  their  humour  as  of  more  w*eight 
than  the  most  considerable  interest  of  France;  and  those  reasons 
which  here  appear  to  be  of  most  force  will  not  be  at  all  regarded.* 
p.ll3.. 

In  France  there  has  been  for  ages,  a  law  called  the  Salic  Law, 
by  which  females  are  cut  off  from  the  inheritance  of  tlie  throne, 
yet  not  only  the  above  quotation,  but  the  >Yhole  history  of  that 
country  proves,  that  no  nation  has  been  more  frequently  or  more 
fla^antly  under  female  government, — and  consequently  under 
the  caprice  of  the  most  worthless  and  shameless  part  of  the  sex. 

But  while  the  governments  and  manners  of  foreign  lands 
were  subjects  of  amusement  or  sj)eculation  to  Sydney  in  his 
exile,  his  heart  was  secretly  bleeding  for  the  degradation  of  his 
own  country.  During  this  long  period,  his  circumstances  were 
narrow,  the  supplies  of  money  which  lie  received  from  his  of¬ 
fended  father  being  few  and  uncertain.  Resigning  liimself  pa¬ 
tiently  to  his  hard  fortune,  he  sometimes  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
happiness,  which  his  persecutors  might  have  envied.  He  thus 
beautifully  describes  his  leisure  at  Belvedere,  where  Pope  In¬ 
nocent,  for  a  time,  allowed  him  apartments. 

‘  Nature,  art,  and  treasure  can  hardly  make  a  place  more  pleasant 
than  this.  The  description  of  it  would  look  more  like  poetry  than 
truth.  A  Spanish  lady,  coming  not  long  since  to  see  this  house, 
seated  on  a  large  plain,  out  of  the  middle  of  a  rock,  and  a  river 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  with  the  walks  and  fountains, 
ingeniously  desired  those  that  were  present,  not  'to  pronounce  the 
name  of  our  Saviour,  lest  it  should  dissolve  this  beautiful  enchant¬ 
ment.  We  have  passed  the  solstice,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  complain  of  heat,  which  in  Rome  is  very  excessive,  and  hath 
filled  the  town  with  Sickness,  especially  that  part  of  it  where  I  lived. 

I  Here  is  what  I  look  for,  health,  quiet,  and  solitude  I  am  with  some 
eagerness  fallen  to  reading,  and  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  it,  that 
though  I  every  morning  see  the  sun  rise,  I  never  go  abroad  until  six 
nr  seven  of  the  clock  at  night;  yet  cannot  I  be  so  sure  of' my  tem^ 
p€r,  as  to  know  certainly  how  long  this  manner  of  life  will  pleasi' 
I  cannot  but  rejoice  a  little  to  find,  that  when  I  wander  as  a. 
'agabond  through  the  world,  forsaken  of  my  friends,  and.  known 
nply  to  be  a  broken  limb  of  a  shipwrecked  faction  ;  I  yet  find  huma¬ 
nity  and  civility  from  those  who  are  in  the  height  of  fortune  and  re¬ 
putation  But  I  do  also  well  know,  1  am  in  a  strange  land,  how  far 
c.vilities  do  extend,  and  that  they  are  too  airy  to  feed  or  clothe 
129. 
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Cromwell,  under  the  title  of  protector,  haring  seized  the 
sovereignty,  Sydney,  an  enemy 

tired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  became  acquainted  wiUi  ''‘M, 
the  celebrated  Dutch  statesman,  in  whom  he  found  a  kindred 
splril.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  leturned 
to  England,  and  accepted  an  appointment,  with  two  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  This  gave  him  an  opiiortuiiity  of  displaying  his  pecu¬ 
liar  talents  greatly  to  the  honour  of  his  country  as  well  as  of 
himself.  Wouhl  that  there  were  now  so  spirited,  upright,  and 
unyielding  a  chamiHon  of  Justice  to  mediate  peace  between 
Hw^edeii  and  Denmark’s  “  better  hall’  (Norway,)  recently  di- 
vorced  by  the  one,  and  violently  woo^  by  the  otlier  .  By  the 
time  this  negotiation  was  concluded,  Charles  U.  hail  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  Sydney,  though  strongly 
urged  by  General  IMonk  to  return,  not  deeming  himselt  sale, 
retired  to  Italy.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  at  the  very 
commencement  of  Charles’s  reign,  he  sagaciously  anticipates  its 

evils  and  its  errors. 

‘  But  when  that  country  of  mine,  which  used  to  be  esteemed  a 
paradise,  U  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of  injure  ;  the  liberty  . 
L  hoped  to  establish  oppressed;  luxury  and  lewdness  set  up init» 

Light,^nstead  of  the  piety,  virtue,  sobriety,  and 
we  hoped,  God.  by  our  hands,  Would  have  lUtrUduced ;  the  best  rf 
our  nation  made  a  prey  to  the  vrprst;  *be  parliament,  court, 
army,  corrupted;  the  people  enslaved;  things  vendib  e;  n 
safe,  but  by  such  evil  and  infamous  means,  as  flattery  an  n  ty . 
what  joy  can  I  have  in  my 

pleasure  to  see,  that  all  I  love  in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroy^, 
lhall  I  renounce  all  ray  old  principles,  learn  ^be  ''de  court-a^, 
make  my  peace  by  bribing  some  of  them  ?  ^  .  ^ers, 

and  vicc"^  be  tny  safety  ?  Ah  !  no ;  hei^t  is  a 
than  in  my  own  country  upon  such  coaditions.  ^ATiilrt  I  live, 

endeavou?  to  preserve  my  liberty ;  or  at  least  ‘{fi  j 

Btroying  of  it.  I  hope  1  shall  die  in  the  aame  principlcam  wbi* 

have  lived,  and  wiU  live  no  longer  than  they  can  preserve  m 
pp,  77f  78.  .  !  •  . 

>  We  shall  n6t  follow  the  fugitive  patriot  irt  his  long 
during  which  he  was  a  curious  and  ihterested  ^  .. 

ultrigues  and  contentions  of  foreign  cabinets.  The  ®  • 

Cardinal  Maxarine,  prirtie  ininistef  df  Fraiicd,  lb  lb 
rteai  speculation  concetning  the  pefsOb  and  politics  o  .  V  j 
oessor.  Sydney,  after  tnentionittg  In  a  letter  several  .  . 

be^  talked  of  as  candidates,  thus  ^rewdly  develops 
raetef  of  the  French  court. 

‘  If  the  king  would  take  one  of  the  squadrone  '  -or, 

easy  to  find  a  unan  that’ would  be  without  exceptions  m 


lUemoirft  Algernon  Sydney ^ 


and  perfectly  free  from  any  interest  prejudicial  to  that  of  France 
But  nothing  is  more  improbable,  tliaii  that  a  man  known  only  by  re-' 
potation,  should  be  chosen  for  so  great  a  work.  I  speak  in  this  the 
tancies  o  others.  I  have  no  other  opinion  of  my  own,  than  that  he 
wi  be  chosen  that  can  find  most  favour  with  the  ladies,  and  that  can 
with  most  dexterity  reconcile  their  interests,  and  satisfy  their  pas- 
sions.  I  look  upon  their  thoughts  as  more  important,  than  those  of 
the  king  and  all  his  council ;  and  their  humour  as  of  more  weight 
than_  the  most  considerable  interest  of  France ;  end  those  reasons 
which  here  appear  to  be  of  most  force  will  not  be  at  all  regarded.* 

p.  113*.  '  ♦  o  • 

In  France  there  has  been  for  ages,  a  law  called  the  Salic  Law. 
by  which  females  are  cut  oflT  from  the  inheritance  of  tlie  throne 
jet  not  only  the  above  quotation,  but  the  whole  history  of  that 
country  proves,  that  no  nation  has  been  more  frequently  or  more 
flagrantly  uiuler  female  government,— and  consequeiitly  under 
toecapiice  of  the  most  worthless  and  shameless  part  of  the  sex 
But  wjiile  the  governments  and  manners  of  foreign  lands 
were  .subjects  of  amusement  or  speculation  to  Sydney  in  his 
nile,  his  heart  was  secretly  bleeding  for  the  degradation  of  bis 
own  country.  During  this  long  period,  his  circumstances  were 
narrow  the  supphes  of  money  which  lie  received  from  his  of- 
hnded  lather  being  few  and  uncertain.  Resigning  liimself  pa¬ 
rtly  to  his  hard  fortune,  he  sometimes  enjoyed  a  dem'ee  of 
happiness,  which  his  persecutors  might  have  envied,  rfe  thus 
beautifully  describes  his  leisure  at  Belvedere,  where  Pope  In-. 
nocent,  for  a  time,  allowed  him  apartments. 

‘  iVature,  art,  and  treasure  can  hardly  make  a  place  more  pleasant 
wan  this.  The  description  of  it  would  look  more  like  poetry  than 
truth.  A  Spanish  lady,  coming  not  long  since  to  see  this  house 
^ted  on  a  large  plain,  out  of  the  middle  of  a  rock,  and  a  river 
prought  to  the  ton  of  the  mountain,  with  the  walks  and  fountains 
logenipusly  desired  those  that  were  present,  not  'to  pronounce  the 
name  of  our  Saviour,  lest  it  should  dissolve  this  beautiful  enchant- 
ipent.  We  have  passed  the  solstice,  and  J  have  not  yet  had  occa- 
smn  to  complain  of  heat,  which  in  Rome  is  very  excessive,  and  hath 
“eo  the  town  with  sickness,  especially  that  part  of  it  where  I  lived. 
en  IS  what  1  look  for,  health,  quiet,  and  solitude  I  am  with  some 
thn  kT  “  reading,  and  find  so  inuch  satisfaction  in.  it,  that 
ugh  I  every  morning  see  the  sun  rise,  I  never  go  abroad  until  six 
seven  of  the  clock  at  night;  yet  cannot  I  be  so  sure  of  my  tem. 

^ .  as  to  know  certainly  how  long  this  manner  of  life  will  pleasti 
vailah!  but  rejoice  a  little  to  find,  that  when  I  wander  as.  a 

oidvf  u  world,  forsaken  of  my  friends,  and,  known 

nit,  y  ?  Bfoken  limb  of  a  shipwrecked  faction  ;  I  yet  find  huma- 
PuLf"*  cjy'hty  from  those  who  are  in  the  height  of  fortune  and  re- 
thosf  (-''•r  •  ^  ^  know,  I  am  in  a  strange  land,  how  far 

aman.’^'  airy  to  feed  or  clothe 
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The  following  passage '  shews  a  mind  rieh  in  its  own  re¬ 
sources,  which  finds  time  most  precious  when  it  has  the  greatest 
portion  of  it  at  his  own  disposal,  and  of  least  value  when  H  is  I 
shared  with  company  and  tumult.  Vulgar  minds  are  the  most  I 
occupied  in  a  crowd, — great  minds  when  they  are  alone. 

‘  He  that  is  naked,  alone,  and  without  help  in  the  open  sea,  is 
less  unhappy  in  the  night,  when  he  may  hope  the  land  is.  near,  than 
in  the  day,  when  he  sees  it  is  not,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
safety.  Whilst  I  was  at  Rome,  I  wrote  letters  without  much  pain, 
since  I  had  not  so  divided  my  time  as  to  be  very  sensible  of  losing  an 
hour  or  two:  now  lam  alone,  time  grows  much  more  precious  unto 
me,  and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  lose  any  part  of  it.*  p.  130, 

Retiring  into  the  north  of  Europe,  he  meditated  a  plan  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  which  he  proposed  to  raise  among  his  old  republican 
companions  at  home.  Fur  this  strange  purpose  he  solicited  his 
father’s  intercession,  to  obtain  for  him  an  assurance  of  his  being 
pennitted  to  reside  a  few'  months  with  his  family,  till  he  could 
c^onvey  himself,  and  others  who  were  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  England,  that,  to  use  his  own  expression, 

^  those  who  hate  us  may  give  over  suspecting  us.’  The  plan 
was  rejected ;  and  being  driven  to  extremity,  Sydney,  with  some 
of  his  banished  comrades,  urged,  first  the  Dutch,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  French  Government,  to  invade  England  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restoring  the  Commonwealth.  This  .project  also  came 
to  nothing,  and  Sydney  was  allowed  afterwards  to  live  quietly 
ten  years,  under  the  avowed  protection  of  Louis  XIV.  Au  I 
anecdote  is  related  of  him,  strikingly  characteristic  of  liis 
haughty  and  stubborn  independence,  at  the  time  when  he 
enjoying  an  asylum,  and  perhaps  experiencing  the  bounty  of  thi> 
self-willed  monarch. 

‘  The  King  of  France  having  taken  a  fancy  to  a  fine  English  horse, 
on  which  he  had  seen  him  mounted  at  a  chace,  requested  that  he 
would  part  with  it  at  his  own  price.  On  his  declining  the  proposal 
the  king,  determined  to  take  no  denial,  gave  orders  to  tender  him 
money  or  to  seize  the  horse.  Sydney,  on  hearing  this,  instantly 
took  a  pistol  and  shot  if,  saying,  “  that  his  horse  was  born  a  free  crea¬ 
ture,  had  served  a  free  man,  arid  should  not  be  mastered  by  a  king  ot 
slaves.'^*  p.  151. 

Daring  this  period  of  rest  from  persecution,  it  is  said  he 
composed  bis  Discourses  concerning  Government^  which 
not  published  till  after  his  death,  and  yet  it  is  understood  that 
they  cost  him  his  life ;  garbled  passages  from  these  abstract  spr- 
culations  having  been  perverted  at  his  trial  into  substantial  trea¬ 
son.  From  this  work,  which  has  been  more  renowned 
read,  we  shall  copy  a  description  of  France,  under  the  rei?n  ^ 
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Its  most  splendid  monarch.  The  picturo^  drawn  by  this  keen 
evp-witness  is  indeed  loathsome  and  horrible,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  without  doubt  a  faithful  delineation. 


*  Notwithstanding  the  present  pride  of  France,  the  numbers  and 
warlike  inclinations  of  that  people,  the  bravery  of  the  nobility,  extent 
of  dominion,  convenience  of  situation,  and  the  vast  revenues  of  their 
king,  his  greatest  advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  mistaken 
counsels  of  England,  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  unhappily  sent  to 
serve  him,  and  the  strangers  of  whom  the  strength  of  his  armies  con¬ 
sists  ;  which  is  so  unsteady  a  support,  that  many,  who  are  well  versed 
in  affiiirs  of  this  nature,  incline  to  think,  he  subsists  rather  by  little 
arts,  and  corrupting  ministers  in  foreign  courts,  than  by  the  power  of 
his  own  armies ;  and  that  some  reformation  in  the  counsels  of  his 
neighbours,  might  prove  sufficient  to  overthrow  that  greatness,  which 
i  grown  formidable  to  Europe,  the  same  misery  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
duced  his  people,  rendering  them  as  unable  to  defend  him,  upon  any 
change  of  fiirtune,  as  to  defend  their  owm  rights  against  him/ 

‘  We  have  already  said  enough  to  obviate  the  objections  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  prosperity  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  beauty 
of  it  is  false  and  painted.  'Fhere  is  a  rich  and  haughty  king,  who  is 
blessed  with  such  neighbours  as  are  not  likely  to  disturb  him,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  miserable  subjects.  But  the  whole  body  of 
that  state  is  full  of  boils,  and  wounds,  and  putrid  sores ;  there  is  no 
real  strength  in  it.  .  The  people  are  so  unw'illing  to  serve  him,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death,  above  fourscore  thousand  of  his  own  sol¬ 
diers,  within  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  for  flying  from  their  colours : 
and,  if  he  w^ere  vigorously  attacked,  little  help  could  be  expected  from 
a  discontented  nobility,  or  a  starving  and  despairing  people.' 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  prosperity  of  France,  the  warlike 
temper  of  that  people  is  so  worn  out  by  the  frauds  and  cruelties  of 
corrupt  officers,  that  few  men  enlist  themselves  willingly  to  be  sol¬ 
diers;  and,  when  they  are  engaged  or  forced,  they  are  so  little  able 
to  endure  the  miseries  to  which  they  are  exposed,  that  they  daily 
nin  away  from  their  colours,  though  they  know  not  whither  to  go, 
and  expect  no  mercy  if  they  are  taken.  The  king  has  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  correct  this  humour,  by  the  severity  of  martial  law.  But 
minds  will  not  be  forced ;  and  though  his  troops  are  perfectly 
^ell  armed,  clothed,  and  exercised,  they  have  given  many  testimonies 
of  little  worth.^  --  -  —  _ _ 


‘  Though  I  do  not  delight  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  our  own  timCf 
1  desire  those  who  know  the  present  state  of  France  to  tell  me, 
''nether  it  were  possible  for  the  king  to  keep  that  nation  under  servi- 
tude,  if  a  vast  revenue  did  not  enable  him  to  gain  so  many  to  his  par- 
tjcidar  service,  as  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  rest  in  subjection.  And, 
wihis  be  not  enough,  let  them  consider,  whether  all  the  dangers, 
“jat  now  threaten  us  at  home,  do  not  proceed  from  the  madness  of 
^ose,  who  gave  such  a  revenue,  as  is  utterly  disproportionable  to  the 
f'ches  of  the  nation,  unsuitable  to  the  modest  behaviour  expected  from 
the  and  which  in  time  will  render  parliaments  unnecessary 
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Alcmoini  of  Algctiwn  Sydney* 

‘  France,  in  outward  appearance,  makes  a  better  shew:  but 
nothing  in  this  world  is  more  miserable  than  that  people,  under  the 
fatherly  care  of  their  triumphant  monarch.  The  best  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  like  asses  and  mastift*doj;s ;  to  work  and  fight;  to  be  oppressed 
and  killed  for  him ;  and  those  among  th-m,  who  have  any  under¬ 
standing,  well  know  that  their  industry,  courage,  and  good  success, 
is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  destructive  to  them ;  and  that,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  power  of  their  master,  they  add  weight  to  their  own 
chains '  pp.  216 — 221. 


In  1677,  by  the  court-interest  of  the  Earl,  his  father,  ho 
obtained  permission  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  arrang¬ 
ing  his  private  affairs ;  but  though  he  avowed  his  determination 
to  return  to  France  us  soon  as  he  had  settled  a  Chancery  Suit, 
this  very  condition  insured  him  a  permanent  residence.  His 
father  dying  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  having  never  been  cor¬ 
dially  reconciled  to  Algernon’s  public  conduct,  bcqiieathetl  him 
legacies  to  the  amount  of  little  more  than  five  thousand  pounds, 
jiart  of  which  his  brother  litigated  with  him,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  in  his  favour.  On  this  slender  provision,  with  some 
property  of  no  great  value,  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed, 
independent  on  his  father,  Sydney  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  as  an  exile  in  his  native  land,  his  affections  being  mani¬ 
festly  alienated  from  it,  and  fixed  on  a  Utopia,  that  existed  in 
the  creation  of  his  own  mind.  He  repeatedly  attempted  how- 
( ver  to  get  into  Parliament,  and  though  his  attempts  were  as 
icpcatedly  frustrated  by  court-influence  and  intrigue,  he  fear¬ 
lessly  raised  his  voice  in  public  against  those  measures  of  the 
government,  which  appeared  to  him  most  pernicious.  Sus- 
[jccted,  hated,  and  feared,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be,  there  was 
certainly  more  intrepidity  than  prudence  in  this  patriotic  for¬ 
wardness  ;  it  was  like  living  on  a  scaffold,  and  laying  his  head 
on  the  block,  in  desperate  scorn  of  the  executioner’s  axe,  to  try 
how  often  he  could  escape  the  blow,  by  lifting  it  up  ag^in. 
Nor  did  he  shrink  from  meeting  his  direst  enemy,  the  king, 
face  to  face.  On  one  occasion, 

‘  Understanding  that  he  had  been  accused  to  the  king,  as  engaged 
in  a  plot  of  the  non  conformi^tSy  he  obtained  an  audience,  and  cTeark 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  charge ;  since  nothing,  he  maintained, 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  than  a  measure  which 
must  eventually  unite  the  papists  and  the  crown.  Yet  his  enemies 
persevered  in  their  attacks,  and,  if  the  wretched  scheme  had  not 
miscarried,  designed  to  invoh  e  him  in  the  meal-tub  plot.  And,  when 
lie  was  merely  looking  <»ver  a  balcony,  to  see  what  passed  at  aw 
election  of  sherifls,  he  was  indicted  for  a  riot  in  the  city.’  p.  Ul* 

Between  the  time  of  ‘  the  Meal  Tub  Ploty  the  lure  whkj* 
he  escaped,  and  that  of  ^  the  Rye  House  Ploty  that  by  whir" 
he  was  betrayed,  he  made  himseli  couspicuoutJ  by  opposing,  * 
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Memoirs  of  Algernon  Sydney. 

hU  utmost  influence,  tlie  scheme  of  an  alliance  meditated  by  Sir 
William  Temple  and  others,  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  ai^ainst  France.  In  the  progress  of  tliis  aftair,  he  is 
accused  of  having  accepted  two  sums  of  money,  of  five  hun- 
dreil  guineas  each,  from  Barillon,  a  French  minister  at  the 
court  of  London.  On  what  conditions,  or  for  what  services, 
these  sums  were  paid  to  him,  or  w  hether  they  were  ever  |)aid  to 
him  at  all,  cannot  now  be  very  clearly  ascertained.  That  he  was 
not  a  solitary  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  France,  appears  from 
ills  answer  to  the  ambassador  D’Av  uix,  when  soliciting  his 
interest  to  prevent  the  alliance  above-mentioned.  ‘  While' the 
kin^  of  France,’  said  he,  ‘  is  assisting  the  king  of  England 
Aith  sums  of  money,  which  may  at  once  render  him  independent 
of  the  Parliament,  and  subservient  to  a  foreign  country,  an 
illiance  with  the  States  General  may,  in  turn,  become  expe¬ 
dient  to  controul  his  power.’  Of  Rl.  Barillon,  who  is  thus  im¬ 
mortalized  for  having  corrupted  the  most  haughty  and  un¬ 
bending  republican  of  the  age,  Sydney  himself  humourously 
and  contemptuously  says : 

‘  You  know,  Monsieur  de  Barillon  governs  us,  if  he  be  not  mis¬ 
taken  ;  but  he  seems  not  to  be  so  much  pleiised  with  that,  as  to  find 
increased,  by  the  moistness  of  our  air,  by  frequently 
flapping  his  hands  upon  his  thighs,  shewing  the  delight  he  hath  in 
ibe  sharpness  of  the  sound,  that  testifies  the  plumpness  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  his  flesh;  and  certainly,  if  this  climate  did  not  nourish  him 
^tter  than  any  other  the  hairs  of  his  nose,  and  nails  of  his 
jUDgers,  could  not  grow  so  fast,  as  to  furnish  enough  of  the  one  to 
pull  out,  and  of  the  other  to  cut  off,  in  all  companies,  which  being 
done,  he  picks  his  ears  with  as  good  a  grace  as  my  Lord  La.’  p.  182. 

Having  already  greatly  extended  this  article,  we  hasten  over 
ike  lesser  incidents  of  Sydney’s  life,  to  notice,  in  very  few  words, 
->airest,  trial,  and  execution  in  lt)83,  under  the  pretence  of  his 
'•liiig  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  a  real  or  pretended 
pbune  for  the  assassination  of  tlie  King  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
^niheir  return  from  Newmarket.  Sydney,  Lord  William  Russel, 
younger  Hampden,  Lord  Grey  and  a^eak  beiiig  cal  ed  Lord 
lo^ard,  who  afterwards  turned  evidence  against  his  comrades, 
frequently  held  private  meetings,  whicli  were  suspected  to  be 
purposes  of  maturing  plans  to  overthrow  the  Royal  Au- 
fitVj  and  re-establish  the  Commonwealth.  Sydney’s  inti- 
with  these  persons  gave  a  colour  to  his  arrest  as  an 
omplice  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  witli  which  he  appears  to 
’‘'e  had  not  even  the  slightest  connexion.  Disdaining  to 
%  lliough  his  intended  apprehension  was  publicly  spoken  of, 
^  himseli  and  his  papers  to  be  seized  Had  he 

r  or  destroyed  the  latter,  even  Judge  Jetieries  must 
failed  to  convict  him  ;  and  thougli  rvith  these  writings 
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none  but  a  JefftTics  row W  have  convicted  him,  yet  in  such  hands 
they  were  converted  into  warrants  for  his  execution.  Treason 
was  deduced  from  his  tli oughts, — his  unuttcred  thoughts,  for 
they  were  uupublished, — since  it  could  not  be  deduced  either 
from  his  conduct  or  conversation ;  and  his  speculative  theories 
concerning  government  in  the  abstract,  were  interpreted  into 
acts  of  conspiracy  years  after  they  had  been  composed,  durini; 
which  time  they  had  slumbercil  in  his  study,  whence  his  perse¬ 
cutors  tliemselves  brought  them  to  light,  and  were  the  fir>t 
and  the  only  promulgators  of  them,  in  his  life-time !  Sydney 
defended  himself  with  undaunted  fortitude,  and  unanswerable 
arguments ;  but  he  was  finally  condemned,  not  because  he  was 
found  guilty,  but  because  he  was  to  be  condemned.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  trial  are  given  at  great  length  in  this  volume, 
and  to  it  \vc  must  refer  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  curious 
to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case.  VVe  will  remark  by  the 
way,  (as  we  have  no  room  for  particular  criticism,)  that  Mr. 
]\Ieadley,  the  Author,  has  few  pretensions  as  a  writer,  except 
to  tolerable  industry,  and  a  plain  style  of  narrative :  there  is 
nothing  striking  either  in  his  reasoning  or  reflections.  Of  his 
hero  we  must  also  take  leave  rather  abruptly.  In  the  short  in¬ 
terval  between  his  trial  and  execution,  Sydney  drew  up  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  posterity  on  the  injustice  of  his  fate.  We  feel  pteurc 
in  quoting  the  following  passage,  as  better  evidence  of  (he 
faith  that  was  in  him,  than  any  thing  we  have  found  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  conduct  or  writings. 

*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives;  and,  as  he  hath,  in  a  great 
measure,  upheld  me  in  the  day  of  my  (^amity,  hope  that  he  will  still 
uphold  me  by  his  spirit  in  this  last  moment,  and,  giving  me  grace 
to  glorify  him  in  my  death,  receive  me  into  the  glory  prepared  tor 
those  that  fear  him,  when  my  body  shall  be  dissolved.' 

We  remember  nothing  in  the  life  or  death  of  any  political 
confessor,  more  sublime  or  affecting  than  Sydney’s  reply  to  the 
executioner,  while  his  head  was  on  the  fatal  block  ; — his  last 
words  were  worthy  of  the  lips  of  a  martyr. 


^  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  December,  the  sheriffs  again 
cceded  to  the  Tower,  and,  about  ten  oMock,  receiving  Sydn^} 
from  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant,  after  signing  and  sealing  counter 
parts  of  the  indenture  for  his  delivery,  conducted  him  on  foot? 
the  place  of  execution  on  Tower-hill  He  was  attended  onlv  by 
of  his  brother’s  servants.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  nfin»  n" 
'daunted  mien,  worthy  of  the  man,  who  setup  Marcus  Brutus  for  n- 
model  He  gave  a  paper,  containing  a  manly  vindication  of  bis 
nocence,  to  the  sheriffs,  observing  that,  he  had  made  his  ^ 
with  God,  and  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  men;”  but  he  declm 
either  reading,  or  having  it  read  to  the  multitude,  and  offered  to 
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it,  if  it  was  not  received.  He  then  pulled  off  his  hat,  coat,  and 
doublet,  saying  that  **  he  was  ready  to  die,  and  would  give  them  no 
further  trouble.’*  He  gave  three  guineas  to  the  executioner,  and 
perceiving  the  fellow  grumble,  as  if  the  sum  was  inadequate,  desired 
a  servant  to  give  him  a  guinea  or  two  more.  He  then  kneeled 
down,  and,  after  a  solemn  pause  of  a  few  moments,  calmly  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block.  Being  asked  by  the  executioner  if  he  should 
rise  again,  he  replied  intrepidly,  not  till  the  general  resurrection ; 
—strike  on.”  The  executioner  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  severed  his 
head  from  his  body  at  a  blow.’ 


Art.  VI. — Tixall  Poetry  ;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Arthur 
Clifford,  Esq  Editor  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler’s  State  Papers.  4to.  pp. 
xl.  409.  Price  21.  2s.  Longman  and  Co.  1813. 

QUR  sensations  on  opening  this  volume  and  surveying  the 
huge  mass  of  miscellaneous  poetry  which  it  comprises, 
though  not  of  so  ecstatic  a  nature  as  those  of  the  Editor  on 
opening  the  great  trunk  which  contained  the  precious  deposite, 
were  not,  in  other  respects,  wholly  dissimilar.  Like  him,  we 
were  at  first  ^  appalled  and  daunted and  though  we  did  not 
exclaim 

*  Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight !' — 

not  anticipating  much  that  would  render  the  exclamation  appro¬ 
priate,  we  at  length  summoned  up  a  degree  of  heroic  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  set  about  exploring  its  contents.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  have  been  sufficiently  repaid  for  our  labour,  as  the  preface 
which  had  conciliated  us  by  its  amusing  details,  given  with  all  the 
minuteness  and  ?eal  of  an  antiquary,  prepared  us  for  what  we 
were  to  expect  in  these  ^  occasional  effiisions  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  ‘  writing  verses  to  occupy 
their  leisure,  and  for  their  mutual  entertainment,^  without  any  in¬ 
tention,  probably,  of  publication.  The  Editor  ingenuously  applies 
to  them  the  character  which  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
gives  of  the  poetry  of  Crashaw,  and  which  is  well  worth  trans- 
cTibmg.  -  - _  _ 

*  1  take  this  poet  to  have  writ  like  a  gentleman,  that  Is,  at  leisure 
hours,  and  more  to  keep  out  idleness,  than  to  establish  a  reputation  : 
so  that  nothing  regular  or  just  can  be  expected  of  him.  All  that 
regards  design,  form,  fable,  (which  is  the  soul  of  poetry)  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  exactness,  or  consent  of  parts  (which  is  the  body,)  will  probably 
he  wanting;  only  pretty  conceptions,  fine  metaphors,  glittering  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  something  of  a  neat  cast  of  verse  (which  are  pro- 

rtthe  drees,  gems,  or  loose  ornaments  of  poetry,)  may  be  found 
ese  verses.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case  of  most  other  poetical 
writers  of  miscellanies :  nor  can  it  be  well  otherwise,  since  no  man 
can  be  a  true  poet  xvho  xorites  for  diversion  only.  These  authors 
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should  be  considered  as  versifiers  and  witty  men,  rather  than  as 
poets:  and  under  this  head  will  fall  the  thoughts,  the  expression, 
and  the  nunobers.  'I  hehe  are  oiili/  the  pleasing  part  of  poetry^  which 
may  be  judged  of  at  a  view,  and  comprehended  all  at  once :  and 
(to  express  myself  like  a  painter)  their  colouring  entertains  the 
sight,  but  the  lines  and  lite  of  the  picture  are  not  to  be  inspected 
too  narrowly.* 

As  the  interest  of  such  productions  essentially  depends  on 
their  authenticity,  ]\fr.  Cliftbrd  \Yas  right  in  obviating  all  doubt 
on  this  subject  by  the  particulars  furnished  in  the  preface  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  discovery.  ?^oou  after  the  publication  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler’s  state  paj)ers,  he  ‘  hdj)|)ened  to  make  a  visit’  at  Tixall, 
where  he  suspected  that  some  valuable  manuscripts  in  addition 
to  those  actually  in  the  library,  might  still  be  found  by  a  dili¬ 
gent  search,  as  Sir  Walter,  afterwards  Lord  Aston,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  grand-daughter  anil  heiress  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
whose  family  long  continued  to  reside  at  Tixall,  had  been  twice 
ambassador  in  Spain  during  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  1. 
His  inijuirics  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 

'  Besides  an  additional  packet  of  letters,  which  had  belonged  to 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  'and  which  contain  some  further  particulars,  re^ 
specting  the  confinement  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  Tutbiiry 
Gastle/  I  discovered,  *1.  All  the  poems  w^hich  now  offer  to  the 
public,  under  the  title  of  Tixall  Poetry ;  2  A  large  quantity  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  other  papers,  relating  to  the  Aston  family ;  3.  \  complete 
collection  of  the  state  papers,  and  letters,  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  du¬ 
ring  his  two  embassies  in  Spain. 

‘  Tlie  reader  wi]l  judge  of  the  vast  mass  of  papers  I  had  to  wade 
through,  and  of  the  extent  of  my  labour  and  perseverance,  when  I 
inform  him  that  I  was  almost  continually  occupied  for  about  ten 
days  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  and  frequently  an  hour  or  more  be¬ 
fore  breakfast,  and  another  in  the  evening  before  1  beheld  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trunk.*  .  ^  ^ 

The  head  of  many  an  antiquary  has  been  turned  by  a  disco¬ 
very  of  very  far  less  importance  than  this.  '  Here  was  abundant 
food  for  soliloquy  and  speculation  to  the  philosophical  or  senti¬ 
mental  essayist,— for  the  intellectual  botanist^  whose  delight  it 
is  to  pore  over  the  dried  specimens  of  other  ages,  not  so  much 
to  inhale  their  remaining  and  imperishable  fragrance,  or  to  con¬ 
template  tlieir  beauty,  as  to  analyze  their  external  form,  their 
variations  from  others  of  the  same  species,  to  observe  their  mi¬ 
nute  configuration,  and  sift  the  very  dust  which  envelops  them! 
What  a  mysterious  charm  does  the  obscurity  of  age  throw  over 
the  simplest  relic  of  the  past  1  That  the  hand  which  fr  imcd  it 
has  long  since  mouldered  into  dust,  that  the  heart  wliich  gav<3 
the  impulse' or  felt  the  pleasure  of  achievement  has  long  ceascnl 
to  beat,  that  the  feelings  and  the  joys  once  linked  with  the  scenes 
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or  the  productions  wo  contemplate  are  all  over,  are  sulTicient  to 
awaken  our  sympathy,  and  to  employ  the  imagination  with  a 
thousand  busy  associations.  We  feel  to  belong  ourselves  to  a 
successive,  not  a  contemporary  race  of  beings,  and  while  we  are 
anxiously  curious  to  know  how  those  who  were  our  predecessors, 
but  are  now,  as  to  this  world,  nothing,  looked,  and  thouglit,  ami 
felt,  we  cannot  avoid  the  recollection  that  hints  as  dim  as  those 
ahich  guide  our  researches  into  their  history,  will  l)e  all  that 
will  one  day  rtnnain  of  what  we  were.  We  survey  the  record 
of  the  once  sentient  and  active  human  being,  conscious  of  a 
coinnion  nature  and  a  common  destiny. 

‘  He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen, 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  ; 

He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is — what  thou  shall  be.’ 

The  moral,  however,  is  one  of  the  last  things  which  a  tho¬ 
rough  dnti(iuary  would  think  of  searching  for  ;  but  Mr.  Clifford 
is  something  better  ;  -  he  is  a  poet;  and  he  has  apostrophized 
the  venerable  remains  of  Tixall  in  a  poem  subjoined  to  the  Pre¬ 
face,  from  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  extract  some  pleasing 
lines,  if  it  were  not  high  time  to  proceed  to  give  some  s[)eciracns 
of  the  Tixall  Poems.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  first 
division  of  the  work,  entitled  ‘  Poems  collected  by  the  Hon. 
Herbert  Aston,  1658.’  The  idea  is  simple  and  striking,  though 
it  is  much  too  attenuated  in  the  expression. 

‘  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  last  words  were  “  O  God, 
what  is  man.” 

‘  As  sad  Symiramis  was  sate 

Hard  by  the  wundow  of  her  cell, 

To  teach  a  note  more  passionate 
Unto  her  sister  Philoinell ; 

Halfe  sighing,  and  halfe  singing  she 
Thus  to  the  bird  :  Cease  to  repine 

Thy  brother’s  cruelty  to  thee. 

And  weepe  with  me  the  fall  of  mine. 

VVeepe,  w  eepe  with  me  the  fate  of  him. 

Who,  at  his  life’s  extended  spaun, 

Left  me  the  burden  of  this  hymne ; 

O  God,  O  God,  O  what  is  man ! 

The  bird  heard  all,  and  eoone  replyed; 

Sweet,  cease  thy  brother  to  bewaile ; 

(It  was  an  angell  lately  try’d 
1  he  feathers  of  a  nightingale  :) 

Oh,  cease  thy  brother’s  fate  to  moane, 

Transfer’d  to  heaven’s  more  blest  abode. 

And  sing  with  me  this  nobler  tone, 

O  man,  G  man,  O  what  is  God ! 
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He  breathes  in  our  seraphicke  fire. 

Feeds  in  our  starry  milkye  road, 
And  sings  in  our  eternall  quire, 

O  man,  O  man,  O  what  is  God.’ — 


PP.  TO,  Ti, 


From  the  Poems  by  the  Honouralde  Mrs.  Henry  Thimclhy, 
we  extract  an  Epitaph  on  a  sweet  little  boy  by  Sir  William 
Persall. 

‘  Stay,  courteous  passenger,  this  stone 
Sayes  something  that  concerns  each  one. 

If  maydes  and  bachelors,  that  wed 
For  pledges  of  their  marriage  bed. 

Here  may  they  fix  their  hearts,  and  wish 
For  such  a  lovely  boy  as  this. 

But  oh,  it  will  allay  desire, 

8o  soone  your  noblest  sparkes  expire. 

If  you  be  loving  parents,  here’s* 

A  jewel  richly  w’orth  your  teares. 

Yei  know,  although  you  shed  amaine 
It  cannot  be  redeemed  againe.’  p.  105. 


Some  lines  addressed  to  Sir  William  and  his  Lady  on  a 
similar  afflicting  occasion,  conclude  with  the  following  couplets, 
which  for  terseness  and  point  are  equal  to  any  thing  in  Wallers 
poems. 

‘  It  were  a  sin  to  wish  her  here  againe  ; 

But  pardon  if  I  say  that  all  the  paine 
Of  such  a  losse,  belongs  not  so  to  you. 

But  we  may  challenge  equal  portions  too. 

We  rivall  not,  but  thus  our  title  prove, 

Tho’y  ours  by  nature  she  was  ours  by  love.’  p.  lOt. 


Our  next  specimen  is  a  poem  of  a  very  different  cast,  but 
interesting  from  its  allusions  to  the  cant  phrases  and  politics  of 
the  day.  The  versification  is  uncommonly  correct  and  flowin 
the  covert  sarcasm  highly  dexterous,  and  indeed,  in  all  respetu, 
the  poem  is  perfect  in  its  kind. 


A  NEW  REMONSTRANCE 

TO  HIS  MALIGNANT  MISTRESSE. 

Since  Beauty’s  such  a  tyrant  growne 
In  thee,  I’ll  now  discover. 

What  grievances  can  ne’ere  be  borne 
By  any  freeborne  Lover. 
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Nor  is  my  hart  rebellious  grownc, 

Since  thou  art  still  betraying, 

The  trust  and  power  of  Beauty’s  throne, 

It  finds  no  more  obaying. 

My  loves  benevolence,  I  say. 

Though  deue  was  freely  given  ; 

Without  a  parlament,  PI  pay 
No  subsidy  to  Heaven. 

A  routed  faith,  a  plundred  love, 

'  And  a  sequestred  deuty. 

Are  taxe  and  impost  good  enough 
For  thy  delinquent  beauty. 

• 

Call  not  my  harts  free  homage,  scant 
Allegiance  pay’d  unto  thee. 

Least  it  engage,  and  covenant 
New  fealtys  to  undoe  thee. 

Revoake  not  back  the  life  you  give, 

I’l  die  no  doating  martyr. 

But  question  thy  prerogative. 

If  thou  repeale  my  charter. 

Strive  not  thy  Babell  towre  to  build, 

Or  arme  gainst  love’s  free  citty  ; 

Scorne’s  high  commission-court  may  yield 
To  freedomes  grand  committy. 

Tempt  not  with  thy  new  minion’s  pride 
My  love  to  wrath  abetted ; 

Felton  had  not  a  knife  more  tryed. 

Nor  Pymme  a  tongue,  more  whetted. 

Nor  thinke  thy  force,  or  thy  deceipt. 

Of  art  or  arme  can  out  me  ; 

Love  has  his  Ferfaxes  to  beat. 

And  Crumwells  too  to  rowt  thee.’  pp. 

Poems  collected  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Aston 
occupy  the  third  division.  Almost  all  of  them  have  appeared 
ia  print  before,  scattered  through  different  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lections,  or  attached  to  the  works  of  dramatic  authors.  Of 
this  fact,  however,  the  Editor  was  not  aware  till  too  late.  As 
a  collection  made  at  the  time  by  a  lady  of  quality  and  of  taste, 
»t  is  still  curious ;  and  the  pieces,  if  not  generally  of  very 
^»uperior  merit,  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers, 
pie  lines  in  Italics  in  the  following  verses  addressed  ‘  To 
Sleep’  were  wanting  in  the  original  MSS.  and  were  supplie^l 


w  c  arc  tempted  to  find  room  for  some  charming  lines,  as  tliP! 
Editor  justly  styles  them,  which  are  given  in  the  notes,  from  a 
curious  little  miscellany,  entitled  ‘  Westminster  Drollery^  or  a 
c  hoice  collection  of  the  newest  songs  and  poems,  both  at  couii 
and  the  theatres.  By  a  person  of  equality,  London  lb71.’ 


by  the  Editor.  They  are  to  be  found,  with  considerable  vari¬ 
ations,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  tragedy  of  ^  Valcntinian.’ 


A  Song  at  the  Duke's  House, 

<  O !  fain  would  I,  before  I  die, 

Bequeath  to  thee  a  legacy ; 

That  thou  maist  say,  when  I  am  gone, 

None  had  niy  heart  but  thou  alone  ! 

Had  1  as  many  hearts  as  hairs. 

As  many  lives  as  lover's  tears. 

As  many  lives  as  years  have  hours. 

They  all  and  onely  should  be  yours. 

Dearest,  before  you  condescend 
To  entertain  a  bosom  friend, 

Before  your  liberty  you  sell, 

Be  sure  you  know  your  servant  well  ; 

For  love’s  a  fire  in  young  and  old, 

’Tis  sometimes  hot,  and  sometimes  cold  ; 
And  men  you  know  that  when  they  please, . 
They  can  be  sick  of  love’s  diseased 
Then  wisely  chuse  a  friend  that  may 
‘  Last  for  an  age,  and  not  a  day  ; 

,Who  loves  tliee  not  for  lip  or  eye, 

,  But  for  thy  mutual  sympathie : 

Let  such  a  friend  thy  heart  engage, 

For  he  will  comfort  thee  in  .  age ; 

And  kiss  thy  furrowed  wrinkled  brow 
With  as  much  joy  as  I  do  now.*  p.  366. 


*  Care-charming  sleepe,  thou  easer  of  all  w^oes. 
Brother  to  Death,  gently  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  wight ;  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers,  give  nothing  that  is  loud. 
Or  painfull  to  his  slumber  ;  ease  is  sweet, 

IVhcn  soothing  dreams  thevocaried  fancy  cheat. 


‘  And  as  faire  purling  streams,  thou  son  of  night, 
In  sqfitdy  siveetestj  murmurs  of  delight 
Passe  by  his  troubled  scnces,  sing  his  paines, 

Like  hollow  murmuring  winds,  or  silver  raines,  . 

Unto  thy  selfe  gently  O,  gently  glide 

And  kisse  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride.’  p.  134. 
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TiiU  is  worth  whole  volumes  of  ‘  Unporishu]>le  r;#ove,'  mul 
‘  Mirtillo’,  and  ‘  On  his  mistresse  sfoin^  a  voyage,’  and  ‘  The 
Irresistible  Bpaiity,’  and  ‘  Philander  and  Phillis,’  &c.  &c. 

‘  The  poems  in  the  fourth  and  last  division,’  says  Mr.  Clif¬ 
ford,  ‘  consist  of  such  pieces,  as  I  found  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  written  on  backs  of  letters,  or  other  scraps 
of  paper.  I  liave  prefixed  to  them,  a  ‘  Pindaric  Ode,’  by 
Drydeii ;  two  small  poems,  by  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  ;  one  by 
jiuiney  Godolphin  ;  and  one  by  aller  ;  all  of  which  I  found 
ill  the  old  trunk,  and  w^hich,  1  believe,  arc  now  published  for 
the  first  time.’  The  Ode  is  certainly  in  Dryden’s  careless 
manner,  w  ith  here  and  there  a  touch  which  betrays  a  master’s 
hand,  hut  neither  of  these  poems,  we  venture  to  think,  would 
have  remained  in  the  Tixall  chest,  with  any  ^reat  detriment  to, 
the  fame  of  its  author.  The  Poem  entitled  Fphelia,  and  the 
Reply,  are  written  with  considerable  energy  and  are  well  de¬ 
serving  of  preservation  ;  but  we  have  no  room  for  their  inser¬ 
tion.  The  ‘  Ode  on  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley’s  retirement,’  which 
the  notes  inform  us,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Philips, 
•n  whose  death  Cowley  wrote  a  monody,  is  highly  creditable 
to  that  lady’s  genius.  It  begins 

‘  No,  no,  unfaithful  world,  thou  hast 
Too  long  my  easy  heart  betray’d.’ 

Wcgive  the  second  stanza. 

*  In  my  remote  and  humble  seat 
Now’  Pme  again  possest 
Of  that  late  fugitive  my  breast. 

From  all  thy  tumults,  and  from  all  thy  heat, 
ril  find  a  quiet  and  a  coole  retreat: 

And  on  the  fetters  I  have  worne 

Looke  with  experienc’d  and  revengefull  scorn c  : 

‘  In  this  my  sov’rain  privacy, 

’Tis  true  I  cannot  govern  thee ; 

But  yet  myself  I  may  subdue. 

And  ’tis  the  nobler  empire  of  the  two. 

If  every  passion  had  got  jeave 
Its  satisfaction  to  receive, 

Yet  I  would  it  a  higher  pleasure  call. 

To  conquer  one,  than  to  indulge  them  all. 

We  are  afraid  of  extending  this  article  beyond  all  reasonable 
liiiiits,  but  we  think  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  subjoining 
^he  fourth  stanza,  and  part  of  the  fifth,  which,  especially  con- 
the  date  of  tlie  poem,  are  of  no  ordinary  beauty. 

‘  No  other  wealth  will  I  aspire 
But  that  of  nature  to  admire  ; 
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Nor  epvy  on  a  laurell  will  bestow, 

While  there  do  any  in  my  garden  grow. 

And  when  i  would  be  great, 

’I'is  but  ascending  to  a  scat, 

Which  nature  in  a  lofty  rock  hath  built ; 

A  throne  as  free  from  trouble,  as  from  guilt ; 

Where  when  my  soul  her  wings  doth  raise. 

Above  what  worldlings  fear  or  praise, 

With  innocence,  and  quiet  pride,  PH  sit. 

And  see  the  humble  waves  pay  tribute  to  my  feet : 

Oh  !  life  divine,  when  free  from  joys  diseas’d  ! 

N  ot  alwais  merry,  but  *tis  alw'ais  pleas’d. 

‘  A  heart,  which  is  too  great  a  thing 
To  be  a  present  for  a  Persian  king. 

Which  God  himselfe  would  have  to  be  his  court. 

Where  angels  would  officiously  resort, 

From  its  own  hight  would  much  decline, 

If  this  converse  it  should  ressigne, 
iJl-natur’d  world  for  thine. 

Thy  unwise  rigour  hath  thy  empire  lost. 

It  hath  not  only  set  me  free. 

But  it  hath  made  me  see, 

They  only  can  of  thy  possession  boast. 

Who  do  enioy  thee  least,  and  understand  thee  most. 

pp.  235-T. 

At  page  320,  there  is  a  very  pleasing  poem,  in  the  same 
strain,  entitled  Retirement,  which  the  Editor  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered, -with  some  variations,  in  ^  a  Collection  of  Jliscel- 
)aneous  Poems,  Letters,  &c.  By  Mr.  Brown,  &c.  London 
1699.’  It  is  an  imitation  of  a  French  ode,  by  St.  Evremoiui. 
As  it  is  short,  we  may  venture  to  transcribe  it. 

Whatever  sins  by  turns  have  sw'ay’d  me, 

Ambition  never  reach’d  my  heart ; 

Its  lewd  pretences  ne’er  betray’d  me, 

In  publick  ills  to  act  a  part. 

‘  Let  others,  fame  or  wealth  pursuing, 

Despise  a  mean  but  safe  retreat ; 
i’ll  ne’er  contrive  my  own  undoing. 

Nor  stoop  so  low  as  to  be  great. 

‘  The  faithless  court,  the  pensive  ’change, 

W"hat  solid  pleasures  can  they  give  ? 

Oh  let  me  in  the  country  range, 

’Tis  there  we  breathe,  ’tis  there  we  live. 

•  Tlie  beauteous  scene  of  lofty  mountains, 

Smiling  valleys,  murmuring  fountains. 

Lambs  in  flowery  pastures  bleating, 

Ecchos  our  complaints  repeating : 
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Birds  in  checiTull  notes  expressing  . 

Nature’s  bounty,  and  their  blessing ; 
i  Bees  with  busy  sounds  delighting, 

Groves  to  gentle  sleep  inviting ; 

Whispering  winds  the  poplars  courting, 

Swains  in  rustic  circles  sporting ; 

These  afford  a  lasting  pleasure, 

Without  guilt  and  without  measure.’ 

There  are  sonic  fine  lines  on  *  Conscience,’  by  Sir  Edward 
Slierburne,  but  they  may  be  found  in  his  .works.  Chalmers’s 
poets,  vol.  \  i.  p.  632.  The  Domesday  Thought,  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Flatman,  is  a  happy  specimen  of  the  quaint  morality  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  age. 

^  Oft  when  1  hear  a  blustering  wind 
With  a  tempestuous  murmur  join’d, 

1  fancy.  Nature  in  this  blast, 

Practises  how  to  breathe  her  last : 

Or  sighs  for  poor  man’s  misery. 

Or  pants  for  fair  eternity. 

‘  Go  to  the  dull  church-yard,  and  sec 
Those  hillocks  of  mortality. 

Where  proudest  man  is  only  found 
By  a  small  swelling  in  the  ground. 

What  crouds  of  carcases  arc  made 
Slaves  to  the  pick-axe  and  the  spade ! 

Dig  but  a  foot  or  two,  to  make 
A  cold  bed  for  thy  dead  friend’s  sake, 

’Tis  odds,  but  in  that  scanty  room, 

Thou  robb’st  another  of  his  tomb  ; 

Or,  in  thy  delving,  smit’st  upon 
A  shin-bone,  or  a  cranion.’  p.  249. 

The  following  two  poems,  one  entitled  ^  The  Immortality  of 
Poesie  ;  to  Envy,’  in  imitation  of  Ovid.  Amor.  Lib.  1.  Eleg.  15, 
I'hicli  the  Editor  believes  to  he  the  production  of  Mr,.  John 
Evelyn,  son  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ‘‘  Sylva,”  &c.  and 
the  other  by  Habington,  author  of  Castara,”  entitled  ‘  Cupio 
dissolvi.  St.  Paule,’  merit  a  place  in  any  future  Anthology  to 
consist  of  poems  of  this  period.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
trash,  which' has  found  its  way  into  ‘  the  complete  works  of  the 
English  poets,’  which  might  well  be  swept  away  to  make  room 
lor  the  select  works  of  neglected  authors,  and  the  fugitive  found- 
who,  for  want  of  a  parent’s  name,  iiave  been  refused  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  corporate  body  of  poets.  Among  the  neglected 
P^ets,  old  Quarles,  with  all  his  absurdities  and  quiddities,  de-  , 
corves  particular  attention.  The  following  epitaph,  ‘  On  Ai- 
S^lusand  Parthenla/  is  sup])osed  to  be  bis. 
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*  His  being  was  in  her  alone, 

And  he  not  being  she  was  none. 

Tlicy  joy’d  one  joy,  one  grief  they  gricveil, 

One  love  they  lov’d,  one  life  they  liv’d. 

The  hand  was  one,  one  was  the  sword, 

That  did  his  death  her  death  afford. 

As  all  the  rest,  so  now  the  stone 

That  tombs  the  two  is  justly  one.*  pp.  276. 

At  p.  297.  occurs  a  poem  ascribed  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  ^nti 
tied,  ‘  Rusticatio  religiosi  in  vacantiis.’  which  deserves  preserva 
tion.  The  poem,  *  to  IMrs.  E.  T.  saying  she  could  not  be  afraide  oi 
my  ghost’,  has  some  sj)arkling  lines  and  happy  allusions,  but  it  is 
too  long,  and  the  stanzas  are  very  unequal.  We  had  marked 
lor  quotation  ‘  the  F airies’  song,’  at  p.  305,  but  can  spare  ro(Hu 
only  for  the  first  three  stanzas. 

‘  Wee  dance  on  hills  above  the  wind. 

And  leave  our  footsteps  there  behind, 

Which  shall  to  after  ages  last, 

When  all  our  dancing  dayes  are  past. 

*  Sometimes  we  dance  upon  the  shore 
To  whisteling  winds  and  seas  that  roare 
Then  wee  make  the  wind  to  blow, 

And  sett  the  seas  a  dancing  too. 

‘  The  thunder’s  noise  is  our  delight. 

And  lightning  makes  us  day  by  night. 

And  in  the  ayre  we  dance  on  high. 

To  the  loud  musick  of  the  sky.’ 

The  last  three  stanzas  of  this  poem  are  most  unfortunately 
discordant  with  these  truly  poetical  conceits  :  whether  the  wri¬ 
ter  descended  to  the  ridiculous  by  mere  natural  tendency,  or 
through  wilfulness,  the  etfect  is  equally  unhappy.  We  should 
he  glad  to  give  the  whole  of  ‘  a  Contemplation  upon  tlio  short¬ 
ness  and  shallowness  of  human  knowledge,’  as  well  as  ‘  the 
Dirge,’  and  ‘  Life  a  preparation  for  Eternity,’  did  not  our  li¬ 
mits  imperiously  forbid  further  extracts.  The  former  of  these 
is  to  be  found,  we  are  informed,  in  ‘  Howell’s  Letters,’  ‘  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  volumes  of  the  17tli  cen¬ 
tury.*  The  specimen  certainly  possesses  considerable  merit.— 
We  have  judged  it  allowable  to  indulge  ourselves  in  these 
copious  extracts  from  the  work  before  us,  as  the  costly  size  of 
the  volume  will  render  it  in  a  measure  inaccessible  to  general 
readers ;  and  few,  perhaps,  of  its  purchasers  will  he  disposed 
to  rake  through  the  whole  collection  for  the  sake  of  the  pcarh 
which  ure  mingled  with  so  many  heads  and  so  much  tinsel. 

T  he  volume  is  valuable  principally  as  atfording  maicrials  to 
the  Editors  of  future  ‘  Specimens’  or  Anthologia,  and  as  n- 
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lustradnsr  the  history  of  English  poetry.  With  the  excep- 
licHi  of  the  pieces  we  have  selected  or  referred  to,  and  j>erliap« 
a  few  Olliers,  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  no  farther  into 
restinif  than  as  they  are  objects  of  curiosity.  In  turning  ovet 
the]wure8,  we  imagined  ourselves  in  the  venerable  pile  of  'rixall^ 
seated  before  the  ancient  trunk  containing  the  Aston  pajiers,  and 
tbc  perusal  of  each  uncouth  or  trite  and  puerile  production  con¬ 
jured  up  a  number  of  fanciful  associations  and  su])position«j 
connected  with  the  manners  arid  events  of  the  a^e  in  which  tliey 
were  composed.  The  circuiiistance  of  the  collection  itself  iji 
ioterestin^,  the  more  so  from  the  traits  of  domcfstic  feelinif 
and  the  references  to  domestic  liistory,  which  are  scattered  through 
it,  and  which  serve  to  bring  us  into  contact  wdth  the  anthort^ 
themselves.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Constance 
Fowler  to  her  brother  ilenry  Aston,  dated  1036,  given  in  the 

Preface,  vvhicli,  on  this  account,  is  very  amusing. 

1  • 

*  I  have  not  receaved  yet  those  copyes  of  verses  you  promised  me 
for  sending  yoiir  box  to. Mi*.  Henry  Tliimelby,  therefore  I  beseech 
you  not  to  forget  them,  for  I  liuve  a  longe  time  much  longed  for 
iliem.  And  indeed  I  could  almost  find  in  my  hart  to  quarrel  with 
you,  and  to  conclude  my  letter  with  it ;  for  I  have  written  to  you 
I  know  not  how  often,  and  beged  of  you  most  pittyfully  that  you 
would  send  mee  some  verses  of  your  owne  makeing,  and  yet  you  never 
would,  when  you  know  1  loVe  tlieui  more  then  can  bee  expressed, 
j  And  in  one  of  your  letters,  rather  then  you  would  send  any  of  them 
■  to  poore  me,  you  writte  w^ord  you  had  none,  wlieii  I  a^n  sure  you 
\  cannot  chuse  but  thinke  1  know’  that  is  iuipossieble.  And  therfora 
!  pray  see  how  hardiy  you  deale  with  mee,  vvhen  I  have  sent  you 
I  the  verses  that  I  could  gett  perpetuly,  never  omieting  the  send- 
.  ing  ofany  that  I  could  get  that  were  good  ones-  Iherforel  de- 
i  sire  you  will  make  an  ertd  of  the  quarreli,  with  sending  mee  some  as 
I  ?uDe  as  you  can  :  for  I  assure  you  they  cannot  come  to  one  that  will 
I  more  esteme  them  than  your  ever  most  afectionat  sister  to  serve  you^ 
i  Constance  F.’  ' 

After  all  that  may  be  said  of  genius,  the  permanent  interest, 
poetry — its  essential  vitality — consists  in  its  being  cmjiloyed 
the  medium  of  expressing,  those  siitqde,  universal  feelings^ 
secure  the  sympathy  of  every  age.  It  is  obvious  that 
j  the  higher  objects  of  poetry,  as  connected  with  that  fair 
meal  which  awakens  tiie  entliusiasin  of  genius,  or  with  those 
^*ep  and  mysterious  feelings  which  are  drawn  from  tlie  hidden^ 
forces  ot  the  breast  only  by  study  and  (juiet  meditation — with' 

;  higher  object  in  fact,  than  tlie  amusement  of  the  hour,  tiie' 
Alters  of  the  greater  pjtrt  of  these  poems  had  no  acquaint-^ 
^5^,  much  less  any  couimuiiion.  Or  if  at  times  their  feelings  were' 

!  ^ised  to  a  pitch  abo.ve  their  usual  tone,  it  was,  probably,  more* 
fow  accident  than  intellectual  effort.  ‘Neverthelens,  as  ex- 
N.S.  Y 
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pressivc  of  natural  and  simple  emotions  and  sentiments,  and 
as  instrumental  in  promoting  their  development  and  culture, 
poetry  was,  even  to  them,  something  better  than  its  design, 
which  was  mere  amusement ;  and  its  object  was  so  far  answered, 
and  its  power  to  interest  rendered  so  far  per|>etual,  as  the 
writers  employed  their  efforts  in  the  expression  of  genuine  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  toucliing  representation  of  truth.  \V  hat  redeem 
the  false  wit,  the  puerile  conceits,  the  tame  diffuseness,  and 
the  lawless  licence  of  the  productions  of  the  17th  century— 
qualities  which  are  only  accidentally  interesting,  and  certainly 
not  imitable  by  a  more  polished  age^ — are  the  artless  pathos,  or 
gaiety,  or  quaint  humour,  which  are  their  occasional  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  their  being  generally  so  true  to  oujr  common 
nature. 


Art.  VII.— 1.  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  Literary  and  Political  Character  ^ 
from  the  Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742,  to  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  Lord  Chatham’s  Second  Administration,  in ‘1757; 
containing  Strictures  on  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Men  of 
that  Time.  A  New  Edition. — 8vo.  pp.  170.  Price  7s.  6d.  Murray, 
1814. 

%  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius^  with 
reference  to  the  “  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  Literary^  and  Political 
Character.”  8vo.  pp.  114.  Price  5s.  6d.  Murray,  1814. 

A  VERY  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  readers  of 
Junius  must,  to  be  consistent  with  their  political  feelings 
and  opinions,  detest  the  productions  of  that  writer.  Tliey  must, 
therefore,  be  pleased  with  any  circumstance  tending  to  diminish 
the  influence  by  which  tliey  may  judge  that  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  liable  to  be  still  affected  and  perverted,  from  so 
memorable  an  example  of  daring  and  unpunished  hostility  to 
what  a  multitude  of  excellent  preceptors  of  Filmer’s  school 
have  been  incessantly  exhorting  mankind  unconditionally  to  revere. 
To  this  effect  of  diminishing  the  influence,  a  little  has  probablj 
been  contributed  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  enlarged 
edition.  That  edition  has  brought  out  a  large -assemblage  of 
the  same  writer’s  compositions,  many  of  them  so  sensibly  inferior, 
and  indeed  the  mass  of  them,  estimated  collectively,  so  inferior, 
to  the  prevailing  quality  of  his  more  splendid  labours,  as  to 
have  effected  some  slight  modification  of  the  impression  which 
he  had  made  by  his  appearance  in  the  lofty  and  powerful 
character  of  Junius.  For  we  are  apt,  though  the  rule  may  bo 
of  very  doubtful  justice,  to  depress  our  estimate  of  an  author 
as  low  at  least  as  the  average  quality  of  his  works ;  and  that 
a^verage  is  obviously  lowered  by  a  quantity  of  consideraWj 
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inferior  matter  thus  brous^it  to  be  combined  with  the  more 
udmired  productions  in  a  general  estimate. 

Ill  beholding  this  portion  of  the  works,  we  seem  as  if  we  had 
been  taken  round  to  see  the  sloping,  more  accessible,  and  less 
forbiddins^  side  of  an  eminence  which  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  contemplate  only  on  that  side  on  whicli  it  is  beheld  as  an  awful 
and  impending  precipice. 

While  this  mysterious  personage  loses  somewhat  of  the  com¬ 
manding  and  over-awing  aspect  of  his  talents,  by  their  being 
disjdayed  in  operations  not  so  very  much  surpassing  those 
ordinary  men,  he  has  been  made  to  confirm  every  conviction  or 
surmise,  which  the  readers  of  his  letters,  as  Junius,  might  have 
been  forced  to  entertain  against  the  soundness  and  refinement  of 
his  moral  principles. 

The  class  of  persons  we  have  referred  to,  as  deeming  the 
political  influence  of  his  writings  to  be  mischievous,  pleased  to 
seeliim,  from  the  mode  of  his  new  appearance,  losing  some¬ 
what  of  his  power,  may  very' justly  be  desirous  of  what  would 
diminisli  it  considerably  more, — an  absolute  identification  of  his 
person.  No  fact  is  more  familiar  than  that  there  is  a  strange 
power  in  mystery,  which  confers  an  imaginary,  and,  therefore, 
excessive  magnitude  on  what  it  shrouds,  and  imparts  a  ghostly 
significance  and  preternatural  emphasis  to  the  voices  heard 
from  its  dark  and  haunted  recesses.  We  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  strongest  admirers  of  that  unknowm  author, 
whether,  though  stimulated  by  their  admiration  to  the  keenest 
curiosity  during  the  renewed  and  most  active  research,  they 
i  have  not  felt,  if,  in  any  instance,  the  object  so  eagerly  pursued 
has  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  attained,  somewhat  of  a 
(lis|)osition  to  wish  that  the  proof  might  fail,  an  unwillingness 
that  this  one  individual,  or  tliis  other,  coming  forward  in  pal-t 
pable  substance,  and  under  a  plain,  ordinary  name,  should  take 
the  place  of  the  inysterious  and  foi’iuidable  ‘  shade.’  They 
thought  that  this  person,  and  still  that  the  next,  was  not  of 
Sufficiently  commanding  character  to  stand  in  the  magnitude  of 
Juuius.  But  so  they  would  have  felt  whoever  might  have  been 
pretended  or  even  proved  to  be.  the  man.  Tliej_r  reluctance  to 
admit  a  reality,  was  a  kind  of  instinctive  feeling  that  no  real 
person  could  be  so  commanding  an  object  as  the  one  that  imagit 
iii^tion  had  imperfectly  beheld  behind  the  veil  of  mysiery. 

For  ourselves  we  will  confess  that,  though  Junius  is  f^r 
from  personating  our  ideal  forrn  of  an  alKaocompli^bedi 
censor  of  bad  men,  and  bad  times,  he  has,  nevertheless,  fixed 
fiimself  as  a  being  of  so  commanding  aspect  in  our  imagination, 
ivuil  we  are,  like  all  our  race,  so  fond  of  effect,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  be  content  that  the  secret  should  still  and  always 
^cty  investigation,  as  it  has  hitherto  done  ;  and  we  ar^  indjtJfe- 
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rent  whether  the  promoters  of  - this  last' of  the  lonsf  series  of 
distinct  claims  (those  of  abo\it  twenty  individuals)  shall  pro- 
aeciKe  the  matter  any  further,  with  or  without  additional  evi- 
dence,  or  not. 

The  new  claimant  is  Mr.  Glover,  the  writer  of  the  epic  poem 
of  Leoniitas,  which  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  slight  temporary 
renovation  of  notice  in  consequence  of  the  maniusr  in  which  its 
author  is  now  brought  forward.  And  certainly,  these  publica¬ 
tions  shew  so  many  of  the  thing®  required  in  the  rightful  pre¬ 
tender^  actually  meeting  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Glover,  that  we  may 
Wfdl  wonder  how  it  could  happen,  that  the  almost  preternatural 
vigilance  of  inquisition,  excited  during  the  publication  of  the 
formidable  letters,  should  not  have  glanced  on  him.  Rut,  in* 
deed,  this  very  fact,  if  it  was  a  fact,  must  be  admitted  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  a  presumption  against  his  being  the  a^ithor,  when 
we  consider  to  how  many  shrewd  and  interested  persons  he  was 
well  known.  If  none  of  them  ever  suspected  him,  while  on 
fuieh  communicative  terms  with  him,  while  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  temper  and  opinions  as  an  active  politician,  and  while 
apprized  of  his  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  cabals  of  state,  it 
would  seem  to  go  far  towards  proving  that  he  did  not,  in  their 
estimation,  evince  the  kind  or  measure  of  talent  displayed  by 
Junius. 

Still  there  are  a  number  of  concurring  presumptions  in  his 
favour.  His  age  comported  with  the  severe  maturity  of  mind 
indicated  in  the  writings  of  Junius.  He  was  horn  in  1712,  and 
consequently  was  fifty -six  or  fifty-seven,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  that  writer  under  that  denomination  ;  and  at  that 
period  he  might  be  said  to  have  grown  old  in  public  business ; 
for  we  are  told  that  being  ‘  an  ardent  politican,  in  the  old  Whig 
interest,  he  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  city  as  early  as 
and  by  his  influence  and  activity  was  the  means  of  setting 
aside  the  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  a  }>ci*son  who  had  vote<l 
in  parliament  with  the  court  party.’  But  we  will  transcribe  the 
paragraph  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Inquiry  draws  into  one 
view  the  partk‘ular8  on  which  the  presumption  is  founded  in 
favour  of  Glover. 

*  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  had  all  the  advantages  that 
'affluent  circumstances  and  the  best  company  could  give.  He 
ever  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution:  his 
politics  were  those  of  Junius,  and  he  was  of  the  private  councils  of 
men  in  the  highest  station  in  the  state,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  a  long  and  active  life.  At  the  time  tlie  Letters  of  Junius  were 
written,  he  had v attained  an  age  which  could  allow  him,  without 
vanity,  to  boast  of  an  ample  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world; 
and  during  the  period  of  their  publication  he  resided  in  London, 
oad  was  engaged  io  no  pursuits  incompatible  with  bis  devoting 
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time  to  their  composition ;  so  that,  in  his  letter  to  Mr,  WflKeSj  M 
might  justly  say,  “  I  otter  you  the  sincere  opinion  of  a  man  who 'per¬ 
haps  Iras  more  leisure  to  make  reflections  than  you  have,  and  who, 
though  he  stands  clear  of  business  and  intrigue,  mixes  sutticiently 
for  the  purposes  of  intelligence  in  the  conversation  of  the  world/* 
Thus,  agreeably  to  any  hypothesis  that  has  been  formed  of  Juniua, 
the  character  of  Mr.  Glover  accurately  corresponds/  In^uuy» 

pp. 

The  Kditor'.of  the  enlarged  edition  of  Junius,  has  brought 
tos^otlier  the  distinguisliing  points  ubich  must  meet  in  the  ,nghj| 
claimant  to  the  honours  of  that  author  ;  the  writer  )of  Uie  Inquiry 
has  shewn  that  several  others  wiiieli  might  have  m been  added) 
would  but  strengthen  the  evidence  for  Glover.  ■  . 

It  appears  that  Junius  was  ‘intimately  acquainted  with  tho 
ceHcenis  of  tlie  city,  with  trade,  and  the  language  of  stock-f 
jobbers  ;  and  that  lie  was  prulial^ly  himself  a  citizen.’; — ‘  Junius 
a\o  valueil  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  tiiiancc.’ — ‘  Junius  was 
aW,  most  probi^bly,  an  autiior  of  other  works,  the  printing  of 
\dMfh  he  j)crs()nally  superintended  ;  for  his  corrections  of. the 
press  shew  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  printer’s  private 
marks,  aiul  the  peehliar  manner'  of ‘’wt^ting  thetn  :  and  fti  las 
conhdehdal  notes^’ Wliich  have  been  jndilished,  lib  uses  the.lati^ 
guagt'  of  a' rtian‘‘ etinversant  witli  printers.* — ‘  lie  could  Wnt^ 
portrj^  apparently  with'  facility,  as  appears  by  a  poem 
hh  MSS. ;  consisting  of  six,  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  evicleil^ 
I'rilten  jfor  ,]Vlr.  AVoodfall’s  personal  gratification.' — .From 
reading  the  private  notes  to  Woodfall,  it  a}>pears  that  the  author 
bad  a  personal  regard  for  him,  and  that  he  knew  him  thoroughly.' 
“^Mr.  Glover  w  rote  some  pieces  for  the  stage  and  the  Inquirer 
finds  somtoiiidicatiOns  oP’a  taste  for  dramatic  writing  in  Junius'^ 
betters,  under  a  difierbnt  signature,  to  Lord  Barrington,  which 
have  eharadfers' and  scene's.  '  .  ' 

It  has  ^vhry  reasonably  been  wondered  how  Junius,  unless  he 
a  man  high  in  office,  or  of  a  rank  to  have  habitual  access 
to  the  court,  could  lie  so  well  acquainted  with  the  characters, 
^osigns,  intrigues,  and  secret  quarrels  and  embarrassments,  of 
the  court  and  ministry  ;  and  siip|wsing  him  to  be  of  such  office 
orrank,  then  the  wonder  was,  by  what  miracle  of  management 
Of  good  fortune  a  man  so  close  under  the  inspection  of  so  many 
'twpicious  and  aggrieved  observers,  an  individual  of  tlieir  own 
privileged  aiul  not  numerous  body,  should  have  not  only  defied 
tioteetion,  but  eluded  suspicion.  One  part  of  the  difficulty  and 
fonder  vanishes  on  the  admission  of  Glover  to  be  the  man  ;  for 
^  evident,  from  every  part  of  the  memoir,  that  he  had  been, 
forward  as-  it  reaches,  and  there  is  testimony  that  he  was 
daring  the  Tatter  part  of  bis  life,  in  habits  of  easy  inter- 
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course  with  a  number  of  the  leadiiu^  persons  in  the  state,  and  of 
the  most  confidential  communication  with  several  of  them. 

•  He  lived  at  this  time  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Cobham 
Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  George  Grenville,  Lyttleton,  Dod- 
ington,  Waller,  and  other  enjinent  political  characters  in  opposition 
to  the  court  party,  and  his  visits  were  frequent  at  Leicester.  House,” 
(the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,’) 

Other  persons  of  great  note  were  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
especially  he  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
kindness  with  George,  afterwards  ilarqiiis  Townsend,  for 
whose  character  and  talents  he  expresses  very  great  respect. 
Blit  here  rises  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  to  doubt  his  identity 
with  Junius.  For  this  very  nobleman  is  spoken  of  with  the 
Utmost  aversion  and  contempt  in  several  of  the  letters  which 
Mr.  Woodfall  has  publislied  in  his  sequel  as  the* unquestionable 
Composition  of  Junius  though  certainly  the  readers  are  not 
'put  in  possession  of  any  decisive  proof  of  their  being  his.  The 
Author  of  the  Inquiry  is  sensible  of  this  difficulty,  and  thus 
endeavours  to  obviate  it. 

*  It  must  ever'  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Glover’e  opinion  of  men, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  was  governed  by  th^  consistency  of  their 
political  conduct ;  and  even  in  the  character  of^  Lord  Townsend  in 
the  memoir,  he  concludes  with  a  gloomy  prospective  view  that  he 
may  have,  at  some  future  time,  oceasion  to  alter  it.  May  .time, 
which  impairs  every  external  grace,  produce  no  such  change  in  his 
virtues,  as  may  ever  throw  upon  my  pen  the  melancholy  obligation 
of  altering  diis  character.”  ^  «  .  • 

ji f  Ml*'.-  •  .  '  • 

The  contrast  of  terms,  however,  is. so  violent,  and  the  con¬ 
demnatory  representation  is  so  perfectly  clear  of  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  regret  at  the  necessity  of  such  a  reversal  of.  the  former 
estimate,  displays  so  easy  a  complacency  in  hostility,  and  a 
contempt  so  satirical,  that  we  really  do  feel  a  difficulty  of  con¬ 
ceiving  they  could  exist  in  a  mind  moderately  well  conditioned 
toward  a  person  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  respected  and 
endeared  friend*  It  is  the  sort  of  leritif  of  the  enmity  that 
strikes  us  as  so  unnatural  and  improbable  in  a  mind  with  such 
recollections.  A  grave  and  somewhat  pensive  indignation 
might  have  comported  well  with  the  high  Catonic  principle  d 
Glover.  His  character,  indeed,  is  marked  in  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  by  the  feature  described  io  the  above  extract 
from  the  Inquiry.  The  Memoir  manifests  that  he  alternately 
approved  and  disapproved  of  the  same  men,  with  an  emphasis 
amounting  almost  to  personal  attachment  or  aversion,  accord- 
ing  to  the  rectitude  or  obliquity  of  their  conduct.  His  con- 
eviction  of  tlicir  want  of  integrity,  very  properly  went  the  length 
of  withdrawing  him  from  friendly  intercourse  with  them. 
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)iad  no  notion  that  an  honest  man  could  maintain  a  friendship 
wkli  politicians  >vho  were  more  intent  on  power  and  emolument 
than  on  the  good  of  their  country. 

In  tlie  general  spirit  .of  his  judgements  on  statesmen,  in  his 
unqualified,  immitigable  condemnation  of  their  corruption,  a 
corruption  which  he  had  opportunities  so  extraordinary  of  know- 
iug  to  be  almost  general  among  them,  in  his  contempt  of  the 
ordinary  currency  of  monarchs,  in  his  disposition  to  make  efforts 
and  stimulate  to  efforts  in  the  national  service,  combined  with  a 
despondency  approacliing  to  despair  of  the  national  virtue  and 
welfare,  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  reader  to  be  in  very  striking  correspondence  to  the 
character  of  Junius;  and  there  wanted  only  some  portion  of 
that  briliiance  of  composition,  which  distinguishes  the  best  efforts 
of  that  writer,  to  make  us  willing  to  be  persuaded  that  at  last 
we  liave  him  in  his  proper  person.  Of  this  brilliance  it  must  be 
acknowledged  the  Memoir  is  so  destitute  of  all  trace,  that  even 
all  the  presumptions  furnished  by  so  many  points  of  corres- 
[HJiulence  between  the  circumstances  and  cliaracter  of  Glover 
and  those  of  J unius,  would  not  be  enough  to  give  plausibility^* 
to  a  claim  for  the  one  of  being  identical  with  the  other,  if  the 
public  had  seen  no  compositions  of  the  unknow’ti  writer,  but  the 
celebrated  letters  with  that  signature.  ■  liut  some  of  the  letters 
of  Philo- Junius,  and  a  number  of  those  from  the  same  hand, 
given,  under  various  denominations,  in  the  new  edition,  have 
perhaps,  in  truth,  as  little  of  the  electrical  quality  and  power, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  the  composition  of  this  ^Memoir.  And 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  was  written  as  a  mere  course  of 
memorandums  ol  the  matters  of  the  author’s  political  expe¬ 
rience,  without  the  least  ambition  of  the  oratory  of  history,  and 
without  the  smallest  inducement  for  him  to  put  his  mind  in  that 
state  of  artificial  heat,  which  w^as  evidently  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  from  that  of  Junius  those  explosions  in  which  he 
>vas  so  fine  and  so  formidable. 

If  among  the  other  papers  of  Glover,  said  by  the  Editor,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Memoir,  to  be  *  in  the  possession  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  descendant,’  there  should  be  a  continuation  of  this  poli¬ 
tical  secret  history,  it  is  very  possible  it  may  furnish  some  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  on  the  literary  question  ;  and  though  it,  should 
not,  it  will  be  valuable  for  what  it  will  be  likely  to  disclose 
concerning  actors  and  transactions,  which  ordinary  history 
could  do  little  better  than  exhibit  to  us  in  that  prepared  and 
often  deceptive  form  in  which  it  was  intended  by  those  actors 
that  they  should  be  seen  by  the  public. 

In  these  publications  we  do  not  observe  that  one  word  is  said 
respecting  the  hand-writing  of  Glover;  a  silence,  when  their 
professed  object  is  considered,  not  a  little  strange.  We  necet- 
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sarily  itiSer  from  it,  lu)^Y('ver,  that  no  decree  of  resemUanoe  hag 
l)e€n  found  or  even  fineied  between  it  and  that  of  Junius,  whosi[i 
TVISS.  the  civility  of  Mr.  Woodfall  has  permitted  the  Editor  to 
inspect.  It  became,  therefore,  indispensable  to, assume,  audit 
5s  done  with  far  too  little  ceremony,  that  the  letters  of  Junius 
were  written  in  a  ^  disguised  hand.’  ,  We  think  that  any  persou 
who  looks  at  the  fac-siniiles,  may  very  reasonably  doubt  even 
the  possibility  of  preserving  so  much  system,  together  with  an 
a]>pareiit  freedom  of  stroke,  in  a  hand  adopted  for  occasional 
use. 

The  Memoir  may  be  deemed  of  more  worth  as  an  historical 
document  than  as  contributing  to  prolong  the  old,*  and  perhaps, 
liopeless,  literary  iiupury.  VVhen,  however,  we  speak  of  its 
being  something  ‘  worth,’  as  history,  we  should  not  forget  the 
difllerence  of  tiiste  and  opinion  among  readers.  The  class  of 
persons  alluded  to  at  the  beg:inning  of  this  article,  as  consistently 
detestiijg’  Junius,  wlio  hold  it  a  part  of  religion,  that  govern¬ 
ments,  contemplated  under  any  of  their  forms  or  in  any  of  tbek 
parts,  monarehs,  nunisters,  or.  parliaments,  have  a  righteous 
claim,  in  virtue  of  their  poliiical  capacity,  to  be  held  in  reve¬ 
rence  independently  of  their  real  ciiaracters,  would  have  doue 
well  to  buy  up  this  Tdemoir,  at  each  edition,  to  destroy  it;  for. 
it  is  little  else  than  an  exposure  of  the  political  profligacy  of  the 
most  distinguished  managers  of  the  ihrtional  concerns  during 
|Jic  spcciaed  jteriod.  It  will  destroy  all  respect  for  theprittr 
ciplcs  of  the  individuals  thus  exhibiied,  and  will  tend  to  aggra¬ 
vate,  and  seeui  to  sanction,  that  deep,  systematic  suspicion 
which  a  portion  of  the  community  has  been  led  to  entertain 
against  the.  wlmle  class  of  statesmen.  F or  if*  the  public  good 
was  hardly  so  mucli  as  even  a  secondary  concern  with  such  men 
as  Lyttleton  and  Chatham,  (power  and  emolument,  this  Cato 
says,  were  the  first,  and  tiicir  reputation  the  second,)  it  will 
seem  (juite  reasonable  to  be  somewhat  rigorous  and  somewhat 
sceptical  in  judging  of  the  pledges  offered  for  the  genuine  public 
virtue  of  aijy  statesman. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  competence  of  this  witness,  so  long  kept 
out  of  court,  we  suppose  no  reader  of  the  Memoir  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  entertain  a  doubt.  It  is  quite  evident  that  be  was  on 
pasy  and  sometimes  confldential  terms  with  a  number  of  persons 
whp  were  themselves  among  the  first  actors  on  the  political 
stage,  and  who  were  jierfectly  acquainted  with  the  characters  ot 
all  the  rest.  He  often  had  long  discussions  with  individuals  on 
difficult  points  of  ailjustment  in  political  co-o|>eration,  and 
assisted  at  the  most  secret  and  important  councils  for  determin' 
ing  the  plan  of  an  oppoi>ition,  a  coalition,  or  a  ministry.  He 
tells  what  advice  lie  gave,  what  statements  and  reasonings  1*^ 
(leafd,  and  wliat  ui^ vowed  principles  and  motives  be  sometiinc^ 
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descried.  He  assists  oecastonaHy  the  ennses  of  measures  and 
]navtMnents,  combii»ations  and  (lissolutions,  fuihires  or  siic- 
ci'^ses,  on  whicli  the  public  specidated  in  ii^nor nice,  but  rarely* 
pronounced  a  more  suspicious  or  condemnatory  judgement 
than  the  truth  of  the  case,  could  it  have  been  known,  would 
have  fully  appeared  to  w  arrant.  But  what  is  calleil  the  public 
itself,  exiTiericuces  w)  more  indulgenc'e  than  its  leaders  and 
delnders,  iVoni  this  impartial  censor,  w  ho  pronounces  the  people 
to  have  been  about  as  corrupt  as  their  governors.  He  was  as 
much  a  despiser  of  their  merits  as  he  was  a  friend  to  their 
welfare. 

With  respect  to  his  honesty,  in  the  sense  of  veracity  as  a 
recorder  of  facts  and  sketches  of  chiiracters,  and  in  the  sense 
of  integrity  as  a  participator  in  the  practical  business  and 
khenies  of  political  party,  wo  acknowledge  he  has  very.iiiucli 
of  our  confidence.  There  is  a  simple,  firm,  unequivocal  direct¬ 
ness  in  all  his  recitids,.  that  proves  he  had  never  a  moment^ 
hesitation  as  to  how  he  should  relate  his  facts  or  express  his 
coamients,  that  iie  had  no  dujdicity  of  ideas  to  recpiire  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  compromise.  x\nd  for  the  proof  o4*  his  practical  inte¬ 
grity,  it  may  suilice  that  he  was  never  himself  a  holder  of  place, 
or  a  receiver  of  emolument  under  any  ministry,  and  that  he 
would  withdraw  himself  in  a  great  measure  from  the  friendship 
of  such  a  man  as  Pitt,  from  disapprobation  of  liis  political  con¬ 
duct.  In  short  the  Memoir,  with  the  little  that  is  otherwise 
known  of  the  man,  gives  the  impression  of  a  high-toned,  con- 
sstent,  .inflexible,  iiolitieal  virtiK%  of  so  chadded  ami  ahnoat 
passionate  a  devotion  to  |>rinciple  that  he  could  throw  persons 
aud  j)arties.aw;iy  when  they  appciu'cd  to  descM’t  it.  ’  .. 

We  had  intended  to  make  considerable  extracts ;  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  few  passages  from  a  inibiicatian 
''Inch  may  so  c^asily  he  obtained.  » 

*  During  the  course  of  this  year,  1741*,  the  leaders  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  who  had  differed  among  themselves  so  widely  the  year  before, 
were  once  more  re-united  upon  one  principle,  which  was,  to  get  into 
place;  in  consequence  of  this  agreement  a  junto  was  formed  of  nine, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  I.ord  Gower,  Mr,.Prtlt, 
hyttleton,  Lord  Cobham,  Mr.  Waller,  Dodirvgton,  and  Sir  John 
flynd'.  Cotton :  however,  this  justice  is  due  to  the  four  last,  tliat  in 
their  conferences  with  the  other  five  they  strenuously  insisted  on 
peaking  some  terms  with  Mr.  Pelham  for  the  public  before  they  went 
employment.’  , 

He  mentions  some  of  the  objects  tltat  were  discussed  with  this 
;  but  then  adds, 

‘  Such,  however,  was  the  prostitution  of  Bedford,  Chesterfield, 
bower,  Pitt,  and  Lyttleton,  a  party  founded  on  the  base  desire  of 
P^'cuniary  emoluments,  partly  on  the  more  extensive  views  of  pro- 


‘  ^ 
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curing  the  whole  ministerial  power  to  themselves,  that  they  pereni[). 
torily  insisted  on  coming  into  employment  without  any  stipulations 
whatever.  Lord  Cobham  was  at  one  time  so  provoked  at  this  in^ 
famous  conduct,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
their  councils ;  and  to  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  from  wlioni  I  had  my 
information,  made  use  of  the  following  expressions :  — these 

fellows !  They  mean  nothing  but  themselves  1  Will  they  stand  by  Us  I 
>—■ <  —  -  we  will  have  no  further  concern  with  them**'  But  his  re* 

•  solution  did  not  hold.*  pp.  30>  33» 

*  I  judge  not  of  princes  by  the  rules  of  morality,  before  whose 
tribunal  they  would  all  be  conaemned  in  their  turns,  and  undergo  the 
severest  punishment,  if  executioners  were  not  w  anting  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  justice,  and  the  folly  and  servility  of  mankind  were  not 
the  safeguard  of  kings.* 

‘  1  am  now  in  the  46th  year  of  my  age ;  the  ardour  of  youth  is 
abated ;  the  mind  grown  stronger  by  experience,  familiar  with  ill 
fortune  both  to  myself  and  my  country,  guarded  against  the  delusion 
of  popularity,  and  above  the  pride  resulting  from  the  occasional 
countenance  and  unsought  confidence  of  men  in  high  station,  of 
which  I  propose  to  make  no  further  use  than  to  delineate  with  accu* 
racy  and  truth  the  causes  of  this  nation’s  fall,  which  my  ill-boding 
judgment  foresees  to  be  inevitable.* 


Art.  VIII.  The  Portfolio  ,*  containing  Essays,  Lette  s,  and  Narra¬ 
tives.  In  tw  o  Volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  pp*  280  and  310.  Price  Ik 
London,  Murray.  1814. 

the  Essay  is  the  pride  of  the  English  as  n  plant  of  indi¬ 
genous  growth.  I'lifortunately,  however,  it  is  of  so  easy 
cultivation,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  its  overrunning  the 
garden  of  literature.  The  Essay  is  in  prose  what  miscellaneous 
<  poems  are  in  verse.  To  unfold  a  system  in  a  mighty  folio,  or 
to  manage  the  conflicts  of  gods  and  heroes  in  an  epic,  is  an 
enterprise  of  time  and  trouble.  But  who  has  not  >vit 
enough,  or  reading  enough,  to  write  an  address  to  Sleep,  or 
an  Anacreontic  to  Myra  r  or  who  lias  not  words  enough  to 
dress  up  two  old  thoughts  into  an  essay  of  three  pages  \  and 
then,  who  ever  wrote  any  thing  which,  either  on  the  maturest 
consideration,  or  from  the  opinion  of  his  most  impartial  friends, 
he  did  not  find  it  necessarv  to  lav  before  the  public  ?  Did  not 


Addison  and  Johnson  publish,  their  essays  ?  and  many  of  our 
best  poets,  miscellanies  of  verse'?  And  so,  if  our  writer  be  a 
verseman,  out  come  ‘  Parnassian  Wild  Shrubs,’  or  ‘  Moon¬ 
shine,’  or  ‘  Moonlight,’  or  *  The  jModern  Antique;’— ii  ^ 
proseman,  the  world  is  favoured  with  a  ‘  Sauntercr,’  or  a 
^  Ponderer,’  or  a  *  Ruminator,’  or, — last  and  least  of  all,- 
a  ‘  Portfolio.’ 
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Ihe  Portfolio  certainly  contains,  as  far  as  we  have  seen, 
nothing  outrageous  and  extravagant :  every  thing  is  sober 
ilulnrss  and  weariness.  W  e  opened,  pretty  much  at  random, 
at  the  following  original  and  ingenious  strain  of  truism. 

*  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that  romance,  unguided,  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  many  evils,  and  lead  into  many  errors  :  but  is  it  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  to  ^rgue  from  the  abuse  of  any  quality,  that  it  is  in  itself 
and  in  all  its  tendencies  destructive  ?  Is  it  rational  to  condemn  from 
the  extremes  of  any  thing,  when  we  know  that  all  extremes  border 
upon  their  opposites  ?  Is  it  right  to  say,  love  is  an  inadmissible 
passion,  though  evidently  implanted  in  us  by  God,  because  it  some¬ 
times  leads  astray  ?  or,  that  religion  ought  not  to  be  countenanced, 
because  it  has  occasionally  taken  root  in  a  weak  mind,  or  a  disor¬ 
dered  imagination,  and  dethroned  reason  ?  ' 

‘  Or,  turning  into  other  channels,  shall  we  say,  food  cannot  be 
used  with  safety,  because  it  has  produced  surfeiting  ;  nor  wine,  fjrom 
the  intoxication  that  has  followed ;  nor  laudanum,  because  it  ha3 
destroyed  life  ?  This  would,  indeed,  argue  no  small  share  of  folly.* 
pp.  63,  61.  ’  •  . 

How  perfectly  true  !  ' 

Nothing  can  be  imagiued  more  completely  ‘  sawney  and 
^nmney^  than  the  tales  which  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
two  yoiumes.  T'liey  are  the  merest  com iiioii -places  of  idleness 
that  ever  dribbled  from  the  pen  of  a  reader  of  only  the  most 
miseral)le  novels.  The  first  is  of  this  kind.  A  vessel  is  wrecked 
on  the  Cornish  coast.  A  gentleman  ‘  clinging  to  the  bow¬ 
sprit’  is  ‘  carried  by  a  huge  •  .wave  into  a  cavity  of  the  rocks,* 
where  he  is  found  by  a  girl  named  ^lary,  and  conveyed  in  a 
languid  state  to  the  cottage  , of  her  uncle  Anthony;  Anthony 
determines  to  murder  the  gentleman';  but  Mary  penetrates  his 
intention,  and.  advises  the  stmnger  to. feign  himself  worse,  that 
her  uncle  may  be  induced  to.  foi*ego.  bis  design,  in  the  hopes 
tlmt  it  will  be  rendered  unnecessary,  by.  a  natural. deatli.  The 
next  morning  the  gentleman  walks  away.  IMary  marries  ;  and 
her  husband  is  on  the’  very  point  of  suffering  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  is  not  guilty,  when,  by  means  of  this  said  geutlemai>, 
his  innocence  is  made  manifest.  And  this  actually  occupies 
thirty  pages. 

But  the  Author  will  sometimes  be  satirical — a  sad  witty 
rogue.  In  order  to  ridicule  literary  ladies,  he  goes  to  see  one. 

‘  One  day  there  was  a  large  party  to  dine.’  The  lady  bad  for- 
J^otten  to  provide  dinner.  Another  time,  a  party  is  to  go  out  to 
spend  a  day  in  a  beautiful  wood.  The  lady  forgets  to  provide 
dinner.  Again,  there  is  to  be  a  water  excursion,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  cook,  the  lady  would  have  forgotten  to  provide 
dinner.  Really  there  is  something  beautifully  varied  in  these 
incidents,  and  a  surprising  display  of  inventive  genius. 

One  wonders,  on  laying  down  such  a  book,  wlrat  could  ever 
have  induced  a  man  to  write  it. 
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Art.  IX.  Qtuirrels  of  Authors ;  or  some  Memoirs  for  our  Literar? 
History  ;  including  Specimens  of  Controversy.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Calamities  of  Authors,”  Crown  8vo.  3  vols.  pp,  940.  Price 
11. 4s.  Murray.  1814. 

fear  that  Mr.  D’Israeli  will  have  given  fair  occasion  for 
^  one  more  ‘  Quarrel  of  Authoi’s/  by  adopting  so  dis¬ 
respectful  a  term  for  the  designation  of  his  subject.  Could  the 
cause  be  negligence  ?  Or  had  he  received  some  discourtesy 
from  some  part  of  the  brotherhood,  aud  in  a  moment  of  disgust 
and  irritation,  selected  such  a  term  as  a  little  hit  of  spite  ?  Or  is 
H  that  in  thus  applying  degrading  words  to  his  tribe,  he  is  slily 
asseriing  for  himself  a  dignity  above  them, — as  who  should  say, 
My  individual  respectability  is  so  prominent  and  secure  that  I 
can  afford  to  make  light  of  ray  fraternity  I 
*  Whatever  may  have  determined  the  choice,  we  think  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  very  gross  violation  of  complaisance,  to  say  the  least, 
to  the  illuminators  of  the  wwld,  in  talking  of  their  ‘  quarrels.’  It 
is  obvious  that  he  ought  to  have  said  ‘  fVar^  of  Authors.’  That 
w^ould  have  been  a  dignihed  term,  and  would  have  placed  this  pug¬ 
nacious  tribe  oh  the  same  ground  afe  the  emperors,  the  heroes,  the 
conquerors,  who  have  Constantly  held'^by  virtue  of  tlieir  addiction 
to  war,  the  ujiperinost  rank  in'  glory  almost  all  prose  haying 
agiwd  with  almost  all  poetry  in  proclaiming  them  as  the  illus¬ 
trious,  the  godlike,  the  immortal.  And  why  should  not  the 
exploits  in  the  warfare  of  wit  and  learning  draw  kindred  ho¬ 
nours  on  their  performers  ?  Is  it  plainly  because  their  martial 
blazon  does  so  much  less  mischief?  because  it  costs  mankind  so 
much  less?  because  it  affords ‘much  le^  of  that  most  delectable 
of  luxuries,  taxation  ?  Assuredly -it  w  not  because  the  literary 
whrriors  are  less  fierce  for  -nctienj  less  * proud  andVwteiitatious  of 
their  triumphs,  less  pertint^iously  retentive  *  of  die  malicioia 
will.  And  even  in  point  of  tactics,  the  military  memoirs  in  these 
volumes,  display  some  instances  of  skill  and  stratagem  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  other  class  of  fighting  gentry.  We  would 
recommend  it  to  the  Author,  as  a  very  proper  sequel,  to  draw  a 
number  of  parallels,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  between  the 
distinguished  personages  in  the  two  departments  of  war,  com¬ 
paring,  for  example,  Warburton,  *  fighting  still  and  still  de¬ 
stroying,*  to  Alexander  the  Greats  and  shewing  that  Pope 
would  appear  never  the  worse  for  being  placed  by  the  side  of 
even  Hannibal. 

WhHe,  bowever,  we  would  strenuously  abet  the  heroes  in  the 
warfare  of  ink  in  a  claim  to  have  their  hostile  vocation  dignified 
with  all  denominations  and  epithets  of  glory,  which  have  beea 
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ippllcd  to  the  champions  and  exploits  in  the  kindred  and  riral 
profession  of  fire  and  sword,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as 
in  contemplating  the  -  glories  of  this  latter  profession,  so  also  in 
contemplating  those  of  the  former,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the 
moralist  and  philanthropist  w  ill  often  be  made  ashamed  of  human 
nature.  The  love  of  fighting,  the  causes  for  fighting,  and  the 
manner  of  fighting,  in  both  the  departments,  will  often  fill 
him  with  grief  and  indignation  to  think  how  much  of  the 
energy  and  talent  of  the  human  race,  has  been  expended  at  the 
instigation  of  their  worst  passions. 

I  Our  Author,-  while  exciting  alternate  ridicule  and  melan¬ 
choly  at  the  expense  of  the  literary  tribe,  very  demurely  pre¬ 
tends  he  means  them  no  harm. 

9 

*  The  Quarrels  of  Authors  may  be  considered  as  a  Continuation  of 
the  Calamities  of  Authors  ;  and  Doth,  as  some  Memoirs  for  our  Lite¬ 
rary  History.  Should  these  volumes  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those 
who  would  consider  the  Quarrels  of  Authors  as  objects  for  their 
mirth  or  conternpt,  this  must  not  be  regretted.  Whenever  passages 
of  this  description  occur,  they  are  not  designed  to  wound  the  Literary 
Character,  but  to  chasten  it ;  by  exposing  the  secret  arts  of  calumny, 
the  malignity  of  witty  ridicule,  and  the  evil  prepossessions  of  unjust 
hatreds.’ 

Some  idea  may  be  afforded  of  the  extent  of  our  Author’* 
plan,  by  our  transcribing  the  contents. 

*  Vol.  L  Warburton  and  his  Quarrels ;  including  an  Illustration  of 
hlfi  Literary  Character — Pope  and  his  Miscellaneous  Quarrels — Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  extraordinary  Transactions  respecting  the  Publication 
of  Pope’s  Letters — Pope  and  Cibber ;  containing  a  Vindication  of  the 
Comic  Writer — Pope  and  Addison — Bolingbroke’s  and  Mallet’s  Postr 
humous  Quarrel  with  Pope — Appendix ;  Lintot’s  Book  of  Accounts — • 
Addendum  ;  Pope  and  Settle. 

*  Vol.  II.  The  Royal  Society — Sir  John  Hill,  with  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  Fielding,  Smart,  &c. — Boyle  and  Bentley — Parker  and  Mar- 
vell— D’Avenant  and  a  Club  of  Wits — The  Paper  Wars  of  the 
Civil  Wars — Appendix  ;  Political  Criticism  on  Literary  Compositions. 

I  /Vol.  III.  Hobbes  and  his  Quarrels  ;  including  an  Illustration  of 
his  Character — Hobbes’s  Quarrels  with  Dr.  Wallis,  the  Mathematicia» 
“"Jonson  and  Decker — Camden  and  Brooke — Martin  Mar — Prelate — 
Appendix;  Literary  Quarrels  from  Personal  Motives.’ 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  certain  rule  for  determining  the  valae^ 
regarded  as  for  the  present  times,  of  histories  of  the  antiquated 
''arfare  and  politics  of  literature.  The  whimsical  passion  re¬ 
cently  awakened,  or  rather  created,  for  recalling  into  notice  all 
*pi‘ts  of  nearly  forgotten  old  books,  would  seem  to  iusure  atten- 
j  to  the  subjects  of  the  present  work.  The  taste  very  con- 
■  *^‘^*‘iibly  prevailing  among  literary  men  for  minute  WstoricaF 
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and  antiquarian  research,  wooild  seem  to  confirm  the  omens  in  its 
favour.  Had  we  been  to  judge  without  taking  into  the  accouiU 
these  signs  of  the  times,  we  should  perhaps  have  thought  it  wa*? 
rather  too  late  to  expect  for  many  of  the  details  in  these  volumes 
any  renewal  of  the  public  interest  which  the  circumstances  ex¬ 
cited  one  or  two  centuries  since,  when  the  world  had  so  much 
less  to  think  and  talk  about,  and  something  less  to  do,  than  in 
the  recent  and  present  times,  and  when  the  matters  and  persons 
had  all  the  freshness  of  contemporary  existence.  We  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  but  a  feeble  attraction  in  the 
envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  of  Jonson  and  Decker, 
Camden  and  Brooke,  and  we  might  add,  of  Cnrll,  Cibber, 
Mallet,  and  Bolingbroke,  as  involved  with  Pope,  or  even  of 
Pope  himself  as  involved  with  Addison.  The  same  indiffereuce 
or  disgust  we  should  have  predicted  for  several  others  of  the  hos¬ 
tilities  here  recorded,  with  their  active  series  of  scandals,  in¬ 
sults,  manoeuvres,  and  wit.  Much  of  the  history  is  so  merely 
personal,  that  it  must  necessarily  appear  insignificant ;  nor  is  it 
much  advantage  that  this  insignificance  is  so  often  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved  into  odiousness.  An  exception  will  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  story  of  the  wars  between  Marvell  and  Parker,  and  those  of 
Hobbes  and  of  Warburton.  An  account  of  the  noble  character 
of  jMaryell,  the  speculations  and  tlie  very  singular  mental  con¬ 
stitution  displayed  in  the  memoir  of  Hobbes,  and  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  compass,  magnitude,  and  vigour,  of  the  perpetual 
campaign  of  Warburton,  and  the  bold,  original  cast  of  the 
speculations  which  involved  him  in  the  polemical  conflict,  and 
were  to  be  maintained  by  it.  These  and  some  other  sections  of 
the  work,  constituting  perhaps  as  much  as  half  of  it,  may  be 
read  with  much  interest  by  persons  who  have  no  taste  for  anti¬ 
quated  scandal,  and  the  petty  cabals,  and  bickerings,  and  frays, 
of  mere  trifling,  waspish  arts. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  even  in  this  latter  sort  of 
records,  there  will  sometimes  be  very  remarkable  and  illustrative 
specimens  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  This  would  seem  to  be 
almost  the  only  value  that  such '  accounts  can  have,  and  this 
value,  less  or  more,  almost  all  our  Author’s  histories  of  quar¬ 
rels  will  be  found  to  possess.  Some  of  them  might  be  described 
as  biographical  farces,  constructed  to  exemplify  the  manners 
of  past  times.  But  to  a  man  who  considers  how’^  many  tliou- 
sand  instructive  volumes  there  are  accumulated  round  liim,  and 
recollects  that  life  is  short,  it  will  certainly  be  a  question  what 
extent  of  insignificant  personal  history  and  anecdote  he  should 
he  content  to  consume  his  time  in  travelling  through,  for  tlie  sake 
of.  picking  up  a  few  of  these  representative  relics. 

,.A  strong  testimony  is  due  to  our  Author’s  perse  vering  and  ex- 
industry  of  research,  He  bgs  traversed  the  wide  field 
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of  our  literary  history  under  the  power  of  a  spell  which  would 
never  let  him  cease  walking.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  he 
IS  at  this  moment,  after  what  we  should  perhaps  have  account^ 
ed  a  most  weary  pilgrimage,  on  the  toils  of  which  we  ought  at 
first  view  have  felt  an  impulse  to  commiserate  him,  as  Iresh^ 
and  animated,  and  ‘succinct  for  speed,’  as  at  any  point  of .  his 
progress.  And  we  will  readily  and  gratefully  testify  that  there 
is  much  in  what  he  has  thus  far  given  as  the  acquisition  of  his 
exploratory  perambulations  of  the  old  literary  waste,  to  make  us 
pleased  that  his  spirit  and  activity  are  not  abating.  Let  it  only 
be  suggested  to  him  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he 
Hill  see  many  spectacles  not  worth  reporting,  and  pick  up  many 
substances  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away.  In  plain  words,  there 
are  a  multitude  of  persons  and  facts  of  literary  history  that  are 
are  not  worth  his  attention,  nor  that  of  his  readers,  as  being  in¬ 
significant  in  themselves,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  illustrate  either 
the  state  of  literature  or  the  manners  of  the  times.  We  must 
consent  to  let  all  but  a  most  diminutive  selection  of  the  things 
that  are  past,  go  into  oblivion  ;  and  the  persons  who  undertake 
to  make  that  selection  should  be  guided,  we  think,  by  a  rule  of 
much  greater  rigour  than  that  which  has  been  applied  by  our 
Author. 

The  readers  of  his  former  works  will  not  need  any  description 
of  his  manner  of  composition  as  exhibited  in  this.  Perhaps  it 
is  here  in  a  small  degree  more  regulated  and  chastised  ;  but  it 
substantially  retains  its  character  of  ftightiness  and  loose  order, 
its  sudden  freaks  and  fiintastic  catches,  its  contempt  of  the 
schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  its  grotesque  mixture  of  jo¬ 
cularity  and  solemn  pomp,  its  frequency  of  reflections  and  eja¬ 
culations,  made  at  considerable  hazard  between  insipid  truism 
and  pointed  sense. 

The  work  is  of  the  pyramidical  construction,  the  text  much 
less  than  the  notes  ;  and  we  think  he  vindicates,  in  liis  preface, 
this  shape  of  composition  with  much  too  confident  a  self-com¬ 
placency.  There  was  a  possibility, — at  least  in  the  abstract,  if 
not  in  the  Author — of  disposing  of  these^ame  materials  in  such 
n  method  as  to  bring  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  matter  of  the 
notes  into  a  decent  continuity  in  the  text.  In  its  present  dispo¬ 
sition  the  whole  work  is  a  confused  and  trackless  miscellany. 

The  appearance  of  the  page  would  doubtless  have  been  in¬ 
jured  in  point  of  elegance  by  the  noting  of  a  great  many  re¬ 
ferences  ;  but  that  had  been  the  less  evil  than  for  the  reader  to  be 
now  and  then  saying  to  himself, — 1  wish  the  reporter’s 
uame,  and  literary  habitat^  (that  is,  the  place  in  his^  book)  had 
given  with  this  story, 

think  our  Author  is  far  from  being  uniformly  fortunate  in 
selections  to  exemplify  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  lively 
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imps  who  fought  so  many  crackling  battles  withsqnihs  of  tliatkind 
Some  of  the  quotations  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  poorest  st\le 
of  spiteful  gibing.  It  may  be  seen  too  that  an  excess  of  rude¬ 
ness  ami  coarseness  was  once  tolerated  among  our  sdmlars  and 
g^tleinen  that  would  at  this  day  totally  disci'^it  even  the  most 
genuine  and  powerful  satire.  Among  the  most  redoubtable 
fighters  are  Hobbes,  Marvell',  and  Dr.  Henry  Stnbbe ;  whieh 
last  made  mortal  war  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  ^  bore  himself 
so  bravely  in  the  fight,’'  as  to  produce  the  same  sensations  in 
tlieir  camp  as  were  raised  in  that  of  Israel  by  the  sight  of  tho 
Philistine  of  Gath. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  very  rough  times  expe-  j 
rienced  by  the  Royal  Society  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  I 
when  it  was  assailed  in  every  imaginable  mode  of  hostility,  by  I 
the  doctors  of  the  old  j>hilosophy,  and  by  the  wits  who  carell  | 
about  none  of  the  j)hilosophical  schools  or  systems.  Dr.  South  was 
pleased  to  say  of  the  ncAv  sagos,  ^  i\lirantur  nihil  nisi  pulices, 
pediculos,  et  seipsos.’  The  shrewd  waggery  of  their  royal 
founder  and  patron  sent  them  out,  at  the  very  forinalioii  of  the 
institution,  with  his  signal  and  warrant,  to  all  his  subjects  who 
had  or  thought  thev  had  any  wit  to  sport,  to  make  the  Society 
the  butt  of  it. 

*  The  Royal  Society,  on  the  day  of  its  creation,  was  the  whetstone 
of  the  wit  of  their  patron*  When  Charles  il.  dined  with  the  niembere 
on  the  occasion  of  constituting  them  a  Roybal  Society,  towards  the 
close  of  the  evening,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  being  the  first 
English  monarch  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  society  who  pro¬ 
posed  that  their  whole  studies  sliould  be  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  arcana  of  Nature  ;  and  added,  wdtli  that  peculiar  gravity  of 
countenance  he  usually  wore  on  such  occasions,  that  among  such 
learned  men  he  now*  hoped  for  a  solution  to  a  question  w  hich  had  long 
pefplexed  him.  The  case  he  thus  stated :  “  Suppose  two  pails  ot 
water  were  fixed  in  two  different  scales  equjilly  poised,  and  which 
weighed  equally  alike,  and  that  two  live  bream,  or  small  fish,  were  put 
into  either  of  these  palls,  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why  that  pail, 
with  such  addition,  should  not  weigh  more  than  the  other  pail  which 
stood  against  it.’’ — Every  one  was  ready  to  set  at  quiet  the  royal  cu¬ 
riosity  ;  but  it  appeared  that  every  one  w’as  giving  a  different  opinion* 
One,  at  length,  offered  so  ridiculous  a  solution,  that  another  of  the 
members  could  not  refrain  from  a  loud  laugh;  when  the  King,  turning  | 
to  him,  insisted  that  he  sliould  give  his  sentiments  as  w’ell  as  the  rest  | 
This  he  did  without  hesitation ;  and  told  his  Majesty,  fn  plain  terms,  : 
that  he  denied  the  fact.  On  wliich  the  king,  in  high  mirth,  exclaimed,  j 

Odds  fish,  brother,  you  are  in  the  right  I” — The  jest  was  not  ill  de-  * 
signed^  The  story  was  often  useful,  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the  t 
scientific  visionary,  who  is  apt  often  to  account  for  what  never  existed.  : 
Voi.  11*  p.  19.  ! 
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The  soction  under  the  title  of  ‘  Political  criticism  on  literary 
foiuuositions,’  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining’,  recount- 
ij,«r  and  j)roj)crly  commenting  upon  a  number  of  remarkable 
e\anij)les  of  tlie  power  of  party  spirit  to  render  very  intelligent 
men  insensible  to  merit  of  the  highest  order  when  associated 
political  principles  opposite  to  those  of  these  judges.  Bi¬ 
shop  Sprat  ordered  the  erasure  from  a  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  John  Philips  of  a  line  which  contained  tlie  name  of 
Milton,  that  name  being,  lie  said,  unfit  to  apj^ear  in  a  Christian 
church. 

The  story  of  the  famous  war  between  Boyle  and  Bentley 
is  told  once  more,  at  greater  length  than  it  deserved,  but  with 
a  due  share  of  spirit  and  anecdote. 

No  part  of  tlie  work  will  excite  in  serious  readers  so  much 
regret  as  the  literary  history  of  Warburtoii,  which  occupies 
nearly  half  a  volume.  W  e  are  afraid  the  statements  and  ob- 
serTations  cannot  be  denied  to  be  sufficiently  fair  and  candid. 
Indeed  we  should  earlier  have  said,  once  for  all,  that  we  think 
onr  author  has  very  considerable  merit  on  the  score  of  impar¬ 
tiality. —  It  is  melancholy  to  behold  a  mighty  sjiirit  like  that  of 
Warburtoii,  while  labouring  iiidefatigably,  and  fighting  un- 
conipierably,  in  the  professed  and  apparent  service  of  llio 
noblest  cause,  giving  so  many  indications  of  being  actuated  by 
motives,  and  being  willing  to  employ  expedients,  which  should 
have  been  consigned  to  the  eiiciiiies  of  that  cause,  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  their  unhappy  vocation.  Some  interesting  ex- 
j  tracts  shew  that  tlie  heroic  ardour  of  this  great  champion  of 
his  own  gloi  y  suffered  some  intermissions,  in  which  it  may  be 
probable  that  his  languor  and  ilisgust  forced  ui^oii  him  the  paiiw 
iul  conviction  that  there  were  in  existence  principles  and  ob¬ 
jects  that  would  have  better  sustained  him  in  his  toils,  that 
'vould  have  reanimated  his  zeal  with  a  diviner  energy. 

‘  Warbarton  lost  liimself  in  the  labyrinth  he  had  so  ingeniously 
constructed.  This  work  harassed  his  days,  and  exliausted  his  intel¬ 
lect.  Observe  the  tortures  of  a  mind,  even  of  so  great  a  mind  as  that 
of  Warburton,  wlien  it  sacrifices  all  to  the  perishable  vanity  of 
sudden  celebrity.  Often  he  flew  from ’hrs'”task  in  utter  exhaustion 
and  despair.  He  had  quitted  the  smooth  and  even  line  of  Truth, 
to  wind  about  and  split  himself  on  all  the  crookedness  of  paradoxes. 
How  he  paints  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  Birch !  He  says,  I  was  so 
^i^gusted  with  an  old  object,  that  1  had  deferred  it  from  month  to 
month,  and  year  to  year.’'  He  had  recourse  to  “  an  expedient," 
''bich  was,  “  to  set  the  press  on  work  and  oblige  himself  to  supply 
^py.” — Such  is  the  confession  of  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  I 
“  Encyclopaedia,”  of  ail  ancient  and  modern  lore.  But  when  he 
o^ribes  his  sutferings,  hard  is  the  heart  of  that  literary  man  who 
sympathize  with  such  a  giant  caught  in  the  toils !  1  give  his 
'oi.  11.  N.S.  Z 
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words “  Distractions  of  various  kinds,  inseparable  from  human  lit’c, 
joined  with  a  naturally  melancholy  habit,  contribute  greatly  to  in¬ 
crease  my  indolence.  This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory, 
and  I  seek  refuge  from  the  uneasiness  of  thought,  from  any  book, 
let  it  be  what  it  will.  '  By  my  manner  of  writing  upon  subjects,  you 
would  naturally  imagine  they  afford  me  pleasure,  and  attach  me 
thoroughly.  I  will  assure  you,  No!’* 

*  Warburton  had  not  the  cares  of  a  family :  they  were  merely  lite¬ 
rary  ones.  The  secret  cause  of  his  “  melancholy,’*  and  his  “  indo¬ 
lence,**  and  that  “  want  of  attachment  and  pleasure  to  his  subjects,” 
was  the  controversies  he  had  kindled,  and  the  polemical  battles  lie 
had  raised  about  him.  However  boldly  he  attacked  in  return, 
his  heart  often  sickened  in  privacy ;  for  how  often  must  he  have  be¬ 
held  his  noble  and  his  whimsical  edifices  built  on  sands,  which  tin 
waters  were  perpetually  eating  into.*  Vol.  1.  p.  57. 


Art.  X. — Repentance  explained  and  enforced ;  being  a  Serious  Appeal 
to  every  Man’s  Conscience  on  its  Nature,  Necessity,  and 
Evidences.  By  J.  Thornton,  2nd ,  Edition.  18mo.  Price  ‘J?. 
Baynes.  1818. 

"^^IIEN  John  the  Baptist  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesib 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  the  promised  Messiali,  or  if  they 
were  to  direct  their  views  to  some  other  person,  our  Lord,  in¬ 
stead  of  answering  their  question  in  a  direct  manner,  desires 
them  to  inform  their  master  of  the  miraculous  cures  which  they 
had  witnessed,  as  aftbrding  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  to 
his  mind ;  and  he  closes  the  enumeration,  of  them  with  what 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  little  irrelevant,  “  The  poor 
liavc  the  gospel  preached  unto  them.”  Doubtless  our  Lord 
knew  that  John  would  consider  this  circumstance  as  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Dispensation  which  he  was  about  to  intro¬ 
duce.  By  this  excellence  it  has  always  been  distinguished,  i)Ut 
never  perliaj)s,  has  it  been  more  displayed  and  acted  upon,  than 
at  the  present  period,  when  so  many  laudable  and  benevolent 
exertions  have  !)een  made,  and  are  still  making,  to  exteuil  uni- 
versully  the  knowledge  and  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel,  not  oiil) 
by  circulating  the  Scrijdures,  but  by  distributing  serious  and 
plain  addresses  tending  to  elucidate  their  doctrines  and  euforo 
their  })recepts. 

Publications  of  which  the  chief  design  is  to  coniiimut^’ttt^ 
knowledge  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  claim  some  degret 
of  exemption  from  the  rigour  of  criticism  :  and  wlieii  they  aiv 
not  only  benevolently  conceived,  but  cominendabty  exeeute^L 
when  they  are  jdain  without  being  t*oarse  ;  familiar  without  beiuij 
low  ;  intelligible  to  the  uneducated,  yet  capable  of  pleasing  and 
interesting  more  cultivated  minds  \  they  possess  no  ordiiuiry 
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rn'o  of  oxcellenot',  and  are  entitled  to  no  small  share  of  praise, 
riio  work  before  us,  we  eonsider  as  cominjj  under  this  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  at  least,  the  exceptions  are  too  few  and  of  too  trivial  a  na- 
niro  to  deserve  notice.  The  atithor  modestly  announces,  in  his 
preface,  that  ‘  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  hooks 
uliieli  coiitaiti  the  ricliest  treasures  of  learnini^,  and  the  finest 
beauties  of  lans^ua^e,  will  find  nothin*^  here  to  {^ratify  their 
taste.’  We  will  add,  that  while  persons  of  this  class  will  find 
Mothini^  to  ollend,  they  may  by  aii  attentive  perusal  find  miicli 
that  is  likely  to  prove  very  beneficial.  It  is  a  work  which  a 
Christian  will  take  deliij^ht  in  j)Uttin2^  into  the  hands  of  his  ser¬ 
vant,  or  of  a  neijTjhbour,  who  has  been  unhappily  inattentive  to 
the  important  concerns  of  religion.  As  a  slij^ht  analysis  of  its 
contents,  we  remark  that  it  treats  of  the  state  of  the  impenitent, 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  repentance,  the  means  of  promoting 
it,  its  evidencies,  and  the  encouraii^emeut  given  to  the  peni¬ 
tent.  The  lively  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the  short  anec¬ 
dotes  with  whim’ll  it  is  interspersed,  are  calculated  to  draw  the 
atUMition  of  the  reader  to  the  important  truths  which  it  incul- 
cattN.  On  the  whole  we  think  it  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful, 
and  that  it  will  by  no  means  tend  to  lessen  the  estimation  in 
which  the  writer  is  deservedly  held  by  the  Christian  world  on 
account  of  his  former  publications. 


Art.  XI. —  Sermons  on  various  Subjects^  adapted  chiefly  for  Domestic 
Reading.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Evans,  Abingdon.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  James  Hinton,  and  a  Portrait, 
8vo.  pp.  400.  Price  10s.  London.  Hatchard;  Gale  and  Co.; 
Button;  and  Conder,  1814, 

^  Person  seeking  to  avail  himself  of  the  printed  aids  to 
social  religion  is  liable  to  be  often  disappointed  aiid  some¬ 
what  mortified  in  his  research.  Innumeralile  compositions  offer 
themselves  with  professions  of  being  adajvted  to  the  uses  of  wor¬ 
ship  or  instruction  ;  but  when  he  attempts  to -make  a  selection, 
he  may  find  himself  passing  over  a  long  succession  of  pages 
and  volumes,  with  rapid  glances  of  examination,  still  hoping 
and  still  dissatisfied,  and  perhaps  reduced  at  last,  if  he  abso- 
Inieiy  must  choose,  to  fix  on  something  which  pleases  him  but 
little  better  than  what  he  inspected  first.  If  his  literary  taste 
considerably  cultivated,  tUat  will  take  very  many  excep- 
fions;  if  his  theological  opinions  are  conformed  to  a  system, 
nr  indeed  decidedly  formed  in  any  way,  he  will  be  frequently 
‘‘‘rrested  by  ])rinciples  and  sentiments  which  he  cannot  recon - 
himself  to  read  as  a  pai’t  of  a  social  religious  exercise  ;  if 
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lie  seeks  for  somethin^'  adapted  to  a  spi'cial  occasion,  orvvislios 
for  a  pointed  illustration  or  enforeenient  of  some  particular 
topic,  he  may  have  cause  to  wonder,  not  without  some  small 
mixture  of  vexation,  to  see  how  p*eat  a  number  of  things  may 
be  somewhat  like  what  he  wants  without  being  the  thing 
itself. 

*  Domestic  reading,’  might  seem  to  be  so  ordinary  and  easy 
an  affair  as  to  involve  very  little  difficulty  or  nicety  of  selection. 
We  presume,  however,  that  many  a  master  of  a  family,  who 
lias  wished  to  introduce  among  its  serious  observances,  for  the 
benefit  especially  of  its  younger  members,  something  expressly 
subsidiary  to  the  instructions  they  were  habitually  hearing  from 
the  public  ministry,  has  been  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  discourses 
exactly  fitted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  indisiiensable  that  the 
discourses  so  employed  be  short ;  they  ought  to  be  (piite  simjilc 
and  ]>erspicuous,  and  at  the  same  time  constructed  of  thouglits 
animated  beyond  the  danger  of  vapidity  and  diilness  ;  they 
should  not  be  what  we  mean  by  the  term  doctrinal,  strictly 
applied,  and  yet  should  be  formed  upon,  should  involve,  should 
habitually  imply,  and  should  briefly  express,  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  evangelical  system  :  they  should  be  clear  of  all  the 
phrases  of  mawkish  endearment  which  we  have  sometimes  seen 
infused,  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening,  into  discourses  intended 
for  familiar  instruction,  and  yet  should  convey  their  admo¬ 
nitions  ill  the  conciliating  tone  of  a  friend  ;  and,  free  from  an 
affectation  of  secularity  of  style,  it  would  be  well  they  should 
at  the  same  time  make  but  a  very  moderate  use  of  any  phrase¬ 
ology  which  should  seem  to  assume  that  the  auditors  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  treatises  of  theology. — If  these  distinctions  should  be 
taken  as  requisites  by  the  inquirer  after  discourses  for  ‘  do¬ 
mestic  reading,’  he  w  ill  probably  find  cause  to  judge  that  the 
vast  accumulation  of  volumes  of  sermons  must  have  been  in¬ 
tended  mainly  for  other  modes  of  utility.  And  we  think,  that 
when  he  insjiects  the  volume  before  us  he  will  acknowledge  he 
has  often  been  less  fortunate. 

A  preface  written  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Kershaw,  informs  us 
that  IVlr.  Evans’s  sermons  found  in  manuscript  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  composed  with  the  remotest  view  to  publication; 
but  that  his  friends,  and  many  persons  of  the  congregation  to 
which  he  had  preached  thirty-two  years,  were  desirous  of  pos¬ 
sessing  such  a  memorial  of  a  minister  for  whom  they  had  en¬ 
tertained  an  affectionate  esteem.  The  selection  has  been  made 
chiefly  from  tlie  sermons  of  the  last  years  of  the  Author^s  life  ; 
and, 

*  It  is  thought  they  will  be  found  to  insist  on  the  most  important 
truths  of  Christianity  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  humblest  ordci  of 
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Christian  readers ;  while  the  air  of  originality  by  which  they  are  not 
imfre(juently  distinguished,  will  render  them  acceptable  to  minds  of 
Hiperior  cultivation,' 

A  plcasiiie^  memoir  of  the  Author  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Hinton, 
lie  was  a  native  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  l)orn  in  1755.  After 
the  laj)se  of  lialf  a  century  there  remain  hut  few  traces  of  his 
♦  arly  life  ;  l)ut  enousjh  is  recollectcMl  to  testify  that  his  character 
ill  cliildhood  and  youth  was  very  amiable,  that  he  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  desire  of  knowleds^e,  and  that  before  he  attained 
the  age  of  maturity,  religion  had  ac(|uircd  a  decided  ascend  incy 
ill  his  mind.  In  1779,  he  entered  on  a  course  of  studies  in  the 
academy  at  Bristol,  with  a  view  to  preaching,  and  in 
1781,  commenced,  as  assistant  to  IVlr.  Daniel  'riirner,  the 
ininUtry  at  Abingdon  which  was  happily  to  continue  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  lie  took  the  pastoral  office  on  the  decease  of  his 
'cry  old  and  venerable  predecessor ;  and  it  should  seem  that, 
even  could  his  life  have  been  prolonged  to  the  same  unusual  age, 
the  attraction  of  his  personal  nualities,  the  acknowledged  ami 
uniform  value  of  his  public  ministrations,  and  his  remarkable 
indisposition  to  diversify  his  life  by  extending  them  to  other 
places,  would  have  left  no  question  whether  the  first  scene  of 
his  |)ublic  labours  should  also  lie  the  last.  His  character  is 
described  as  composed  of  the  most  resiiectable  and  pleasing 
elements, — piety,  integrity,  benevolence,  mild  zeal,  and  calm 
activity.  His  ministry  closed,  scarcely  a  month  before  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  life,  which  took  place  on  the  first  of  July,  1813. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  no  less  than  thirty-four.  The 
most  impatient  domestic  auditor  cannot  be  tired  of  them  on  the 
account  of  length,  as,  on  an  average,  each  of  them  may  be 
deliberately  read  in  ten  or  twelvQ  minutes.  They  are  miscella¬ 
neous,  excepting  that  seven  of  them,  on  the  last  seven  ex¬ 
pressions  of  our  Lord,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  some- 
'^hat  connected  series.  A  most  genuine  spirit  of  devotion  per¬ 
vades  them  generally.  Without  systematic  formality,  or  any 
punctilious  confinement  to  juiculiar  terms  and  phrases,  they 
preserve  a  faithful  invariable  adherence  to  evangelical  doctrine, 
necan,  with  the  Editor,  perceive  a  certain  air  ol*  originality  in 
several  passages  ;  and  the  whole  train  of  sentiments,  even  when 
^be  most  fully  corresponding  to  the  onlinary  mode  of  illustrating 
same  topics,  bears  the  clearest  evidence  of  coming  simply 
koni  the  vital  independent  action  of  the  Author’s  own  mind. 
Ills  thoughts  are  not  connected  in  a  reasoning  form.  They 
<^ome  lorth  as  sim})le  incontestable  propositions,  intermingled  and 
animated  with  the  expressions  of  pious  and  not  unfrequently 
devated  feeling. 

^  rom  this  description,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  this 
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selection  clocs  not  include  any  of  those  sermons  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  sometimes,  no  doubt,  occupied  chiefly  with  investigations 
of  questions  and  doctrines  of  theoloi^y  :  it  is  plain  these  slioit 
discourses  were  intended  to  awaken  devout  sentiment,  ami 
enforce  practical  relij^ion  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view’  to  these  objects 
that  we  recommend  them.  . 

In  point  of  lan^ua^e  they  are  something  more  than  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  \\  hile  the  diction  is  ))erfectly  correct  and  ])ers])ieuoiis, 
it  has  a  mingled  ease  and  neatness,  amounting  sometimes  to 
gracefulness.  Now^  and  then  a  gleam  of  fancy  passes  over  it, 
and  imparts  a  momentary  tint  even  of  elegance.  And  there  is 
throughout,  a  certain  tone  of  unaflected  feeling  which  |)revcnts 
what  is  the  most  plain  and  ordinary  from  sinking  into  dullness. 
Whatever  praise  is  due  to  the  correctness,  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  ease  of  Mr.  Evans’s  language,  will  have  peculiar  lorco 
w  hen  the  readers  arc  infonned,  that  he  had  been  in  his  youth  so 
completely  confined  to  his  native  tongue,  that  at  his  going  to 
Bristol  he  could  not  ask  in  English  for  the  most  common  arti¬ 
cles  of  daily  use. 

A  few  short  extracts  will  contribute  to  give  our  readers  a  fa¬ 
vourable  impression  of  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  these  seriom 
and  pleasing  discourses. 

There  are  a  number  of  pensively  interesting  passag‘es  in  the 
sermons  on  the  last  words  of  our  Lord.  They  are  so  brief, 
however,  that  few  of  them  can  with  advantage  he  detaclioil. 
We  transcribe  one  from  the  sermon  on  the  expressions  in  wiiich 
he  recomraendt'd  his  mother  to  the  Apostle  Jolm. 

‘  The  language  ot  Christ  on  this  occasion  reminds  us  of  his  great 
poverty.  The  children  of  this  world,  when  they  die,  leave,  as  le¬ 
gacies  to  their  friends,  jewels  and  gold,'  houses  and  land.s.  Je?us 
dies,  and  leaves  a  legacy  to  his  friend  ;  and  what’is  it  ?  A  widowed, 
an  aged  mother  to  be  taken  care  of.  It  w^as  all  he  had  to  leave.  Tlie 
soldiers  had  taken  his  clothes,  and  as  for  gold  and  silver,  houses  ai>d 
land — he  had  none.  How  poor,  as  to  this  world,  did  tlie  Prince  of 
Glory  die !'  p.  75. 

Tlie  sermon  on  the  expression,  I  thirst ^  begins  in  this  vm 
striking  manner : 

*  This  is  the  fifth  sentence,  which  the  great  Redeemer  uttered  on 
the  cross.  It  was  spoken  but  a  very  little  while  before  he  gave  up  the 
ghost.  What  a  state  of  privation,  my  hearers,  do  these  words  ex¬ 
hibit  !  The  Son  of  God,  xvho  had  left  a  world  where  rivers  of  plea* 
sure  flow  to  refresh  the  inhabitants,  now  suffers  a  vehement  thirst 
When  a  person  thirsts  in  the  agonies  of  death,  some  kind  friend  is 
generally  present  to  administer  a  palatable  liquid  to  the  parched  lip' 
of  the  sufferer.  But  Jesus  must  thirst  in  death,  and  have  no  such  at¬ 
tention  paid  him.  W^hen  heaven  refused  him  a  beam  of  light,  tht 
earth  lefused  him  a  drop  of  water,  and  put  vinegar  in  the  roomo^ 
it.  This  will  for  ever  remain  a  wonder  ;  a  wonder  of  mercy  to  lo?- 
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man;  and  a  wonder  of*  impartiality  in  the  justice  of  God  towards  the 
Kedeemer  of  man.’  p.  87. 

The  following  jmragraph  is  from  a  sermon  on — He  ascended 
HP  on  high,  ^c. 

‘  Our  Lord  is  not  barely  ascended  into  heaven,  but  lie  is  ascended 
high  into  heaven.  There  are  many  who  occupy  exalted  stations  in 
heaven,  but  the  station  which  he  occupies  is  the  highest  of  all. 
There  are  many  in  heaven  who  are  high  in  joy,  but  his  joy  is 
the  highest  who  was  once  a  man  of  iorrotos^  There  are  many 
brilliant  crowns  in  heaven,  but  of  ail  the  diadems  wprn  in  that 
\rorld,  there  are  none  so  bright  as  liis  who  once  wore  a  croxm  of  thorns. 
There  are  many  thrones  in  heaven,  but  his  throne  out-tops  all  the  rest, 
who  once  was  laid  in  Joseph’s  sepulchre.’  p.  133. 

The  Sermon  on  —  The  .statutes  of  God,  the  Christian  s 
Song,  has  a  familiar,  but,  >ve  think,  an  apt  and  pleasing  con¬ 
clusion. 

*  This  subject  recommends  to  the  Christian  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  word  of  God,  since  this  is  to  form  his  song  in  the 
house  of  his  pilgrimage.  When  men  on  a  journey  wish  to  animate 
their  spirits  with  a  cheerful  song  on  a  dull  day,  it  is  essential  to  be 
wellacquaintcd  with  the  subject  of  their  song.  Christians,  you  will  have 
some  dull  days  to  spend,  while  journeying  heaven-ward.  Endeavour 
then  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
they  are  your  songs  in  the  house  of  your  pilgrmage.*  p,  1 49, 

The  constraining  injfuence  of,  the  love  of  Christ,  after  being 
flisplayod  in  its  various  effects  on  the  course  of  life,  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  extending  its  operation  to  tlie  last  moments  of  its  subjects. 

‘  True  Christians  are,  I  believe,  very  often,  in  the  solemn  hour 
of  death,  happily  influenced  by  the  love  of  Christ,  To  this  noble 
principle  we  may  trace  their  resignation  to  the  wdll  of  God,  their  de¬ 
sires.  after  another  w^orld,  their  indifference  to  this,  and  the  efforts 
which  some  of  them  make  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  even  in  the 
last  hour  of  life.  All  the  Apostles  w  ere  striking  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  these  remarks ;  and  so  have  been  ten  thousand  other  Christians,’ 
p.231, 

We  will  only  add  a  short  passage. on  the  sudclcnness  of  the 
hst  coming  of  Christ, 

‘  No  precursory  beams  will  gild  the  horizon,  to  announce  the 
approach  of  that  day ;  it  will  burst  upon  the  world  all  at  once.  It  w’ill 
he  sudden,  irresistible,  and  astonishing.’ — ‘  Our  descending  Lord 
will  surprise  the  children  of  this  world  while  in  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  they  love  more  than  him.  Yes;  while  the  miser  shall 
he  counting  over  his  gold,  the  lightning’s  glare  shall  dazzle  and  con¬ 
found  him.  The  children  of  pleasure  will  hear  a  thunder  that  shall 
diake  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  and  dash  the  cups  from  their  lips.’ 
P‘280,  1. 

Every  thing  within  the  jirovince  of  tlie  Editor  has  e\iden||Jy 
been  performed  with  great  judgement  and  accuracy. 
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Art.  XII.  The  Character  of  an  Evangelical  Pastor,  Drawn  bv 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  John  Flavcl,  8vo.  pp.  36,  price  Is.  Cornier, 
1814. 

'Tins  valuable  and  excellent  discourse  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  recently  entered 
on  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  or  who  are  directing 
their  views  to  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  a  sermon  worthy  of  the  pious  author,  whose  w  orks,  a1- 
thou2;h  not  distinguished  by  elegance  of  language,  are  deservedly 
ranked  in  the  first  class  of  w tilings  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  evangelical  and  practical  religion. 

The  following  (|uotation  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
siinjdicity  and  fervour. 

‘  This  niinistcvial  wisdom — (the  text  is  selected  from  the  21th 
chapter  of  Matthew,  “  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  w  ise  servant,” 
&c.) — will  not  only  direct  us  thus  in  the  choice  of  our  subjects,  but  of 
the  language  too,  in  which  we  dress  and  deliver  them  to  our  people. 

‘  It  will  tell  you,  a  crucified  style  best  suits  the  preachers  of  a 
crucified  Christ.  A  grave  and  proper  style  becomes  the  lips  of  (  lirisfs 
ambassadors.  •  Prudence  w  ill  neither  allow*  us  to  be  rude,  nor  affect¬ 
edly  gaudy  in  our  expressions.  Tertullian  checks  those  preacher?, 
whose  sermons  dress  up  Christianity  in  philosophical,  rather  than 
evangelical  terms.  Prudence  wdll  choose  words  that  are  solid, 
rather  than  florid ;  as  a  mercliant  will  choose  a  ship  by  a  sound  bot¬ 
tom,  and  capacious  hold,  rather  than  a  gilded  head  and  stern.  Words 
are  but  servants  to  matter.  A  n  iron  key  fitted  to  the  wards  of  the 
lock,  is  more  useful  than  a  golden  one,  that  will  not  open  the  door 
to  the  treasure.*  p.  15. 

’  Art.  XIII. — A  Sketch  from  Natiire'y  a  Rural  Poem.  12mo  pp.  jb 
pricers.  Gale,  Curtis,  and  Co.  ISlk 

JT  is  not  by  the  title  only  of  this  interesting  little  volume  that 
we  are  led  ao  consider  it  as  a  ‘  Sketch' from  Nature.’  The 
harmony  of  scene  and  season  is  preserved  with  so  much  simpli¬ 
city,  and  the  minute  diversities  of  beauty  so  dear  to  the  ear  ami 
eye  of  a  lover  of  nature,  are  seized  so  happily,  as  to  convince  U!^ 
that  they  were  cojiied  on  the  spot,  and  detected  by  the  intuition 
of  feeling,  no  less  than  hv  the  accuracy  of  immediate  observation. 

We  can  pace  with  the  early  minstrel  his  jiatli  througii  iiia/e 
and  mist,  till  on  his  ‘  oft  frequenteil  hill’  the  splendours  of  the 
morning  break  around  us,  and  the  panoramic  expanse  unfolds, 
where 

‘  Mansions  and  villages,  and  lonely  cots. 

Hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  streams,  sunshine  and  shade : — 

The  rural  neighbourhood,  by  flocks,  and  herds, 

And  social  groupes  enliven’d,  and  retreats 

Of  breathless  solitude, - all  charm  alike, 

And  every  s{>ot  with  visionary  bliss 

(Till  sage  reflection  marks  the  fraud)  allures.’ 
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In  the  sccnie  beauties  whicli  compose  a  laiidsenpe,  it  is  not 
nniy  the  outline  and  the  colourina:  of  objects,  that  have  power  to 
attract  and  to  absorb.  These  are  but  characters  of  a  language 
jiiio^vn  only  to  the  initiated,  'i^hey  can  read  in  a  flower,  a  leaf, 
ablaile  of  grass,  a  series  of  fables,  whose  moral  is  in  the  heart. 
To  those  who  have  known  the  pure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
a  mind  at  leisure  to  repose  and  dream  amid  tiie  green  earth’s 
uooiis  and  vales,  these  pages  will  recall  their  feelings  of  lux¬ 
ury,  and  remind  them  that  there  is  in  the  material  around  us, 
more  than  will  till  the  gaze  of  the  artist,  or  inspire  the  reverie 
oi  the  enthusiast  -.—that  there  is  in  all  that  the  Divine  Intel¬ 
ligence  has  moulded,  a  principle  of  moral  meaning,  and  an  in¬ 
herence  of  moral  life. 

The  tbllowiiig  picture  of  sun-rise  will  justify  the  opinion  we 
liive  given  of  this  little  volume. 

‘  And  now,  the  welcome  Ruler  of  the  day 
Ascends  in  genial  splendour,  and  directs 
His  veering  chariot  tow  rd  the  southern  steep 
Of  Heaven’s  blue  hill. — Touch’d  by  his  orient  beam, 

A  thousand  vivid  objects  all  around 
Start  into  view,  else  unperceiv’d ; — but,  chief. 

With  starry  splendour  on  the  hawthorn  bough 
And  graceful  wild-rose,  shines  the  copious  dew ; 

That  precious  lymph  of  Nature,  which  dilates 
The  ruby  lip  of  ev’ry  infant  bud, 

And  lavish  on  the  level  turf  remains 
In  silver  beauty ;  while  the  subtle  tribe 
Of  spiders,  by  their  glittering  webs  betray’d, 

Like  tented  fairies  cover  ail  the  field. 

Anon,  thin  scatter’d,  from  the  sparkling  scene 
The  last  pale  vestiges  of  Night  retire ; 

Till,  far  in  w’estern  hemisphere,  descends 
The  dim  procession  of  her  shadowy  train.*  p.  17,  18, 

The  work  before  us  possesses  an  elevation  of  sentiment  that 
well  accords  with  that  love  of  Nature,  which,  in  a  regulated  mind, 
is  subservient  to  the  love  of  Nature’s  God.  The  Poet  is  con¬ 
tent  to  admire  as  a  creation  that  combination  of  order,  and  grace, 
»nd  |)erfection,  which  some  are  ready  to  adore  as  a  Divinity. 
His  closing  lines  aflTord  a  glance 'at  the“spirit  which  breathes 
diroughout,  and,  in  our  opinion,  adds  life  and  finish  to  his 
‘  •'Sketch.’ 

‘  The  charm  of  Nature  is  a  glimpse  of  Thee  ; 

But  this  is  all  her  boast.  Thy  Word  alone 
Reveals  thee  clearly,  and  conforms  the  soul 
To  thy  divine  similitude  :  ’tis  there 
I  terminate,  at  length,  my  weary  search ; 

And  with  the  glorious  prospect  cheer  my  hope 
That  I  shall  soon  bthold  thee  as  thou  art, 

Be  like  thee,  and  with  Thee  for  ever  dwell  I’ 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Picture  (if  Philadelphia^  giving  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
Increase,  and  Improvements  in  Arts,  Science,  Manufactures,  Com- 
merce,  and  Revenue.  With  a  compendious  View  of  its  Societies, 
Literary,  Benevolent,  Patriotic,  and  Religious.  Its  Police,  the 
public  Buildings,  the  Prison  and  Penitentiary  System,  Insti- 
tutions  monied  and  civil ;  Museum.  By  Janies  Mease.  M.  D. 
12mo.  pp.  S76.  Philadelphia,  B.  and  T.Kite.  N.  Third  street,  1811, 

A  ^  American  topographical  publication  will  probably  present 
to  the  greater  part  of  onr  readers  the  attraction  of  novelty, 
if  it  awaken  no  higher  interest.  Tlie  work  of  whieh  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  copy,  is  valuable  on  account 
of  the  respectability  of  its  Author,  whose  name  vouches  for  the 
authenticity  of  its  details  ;  and  the  information  it  contains,  as 
relating  to  one  of  tiie  three  principal  cities  in  the  United  States, 
will  not  be  deemed  nnimpiortant.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  of  l!ie 
opportunity  to  call  the  atteiuiou  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of 
America,  not  however  as  a  political  theme,  as  a  topic  which 
will  excite  indignant  shame,  or  contemptuous  invective :  the  | 
.  publications  of  the  day  teem  with  too  many  intemperate  discus¬ 
sions  and  declamations  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  total  want  of  cor¬ 
rect  intelligence  respecting  the  characters,  habits,  and  feelings, 
of  our  transatlantic  hrethreii,  is  ill  supplied  by  ])artial  represen¬ 
tations  and  idle  mis-statements,  calculated  only  to  foster  unna¬ 
tural  and  unchristian  prejudices  against  that  only  nation  which 
w<'  now  call  our  enemv. 

V 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  enter  into  thecon- 
si<leration  of  the  greiuids  of  dispute  between  this  country  ami 
the  American  government.  Certainly,  the  specimen  of  repub¬ 
lican  governors,  and  plebeian  rulers,  with  which  we  arc  doomed 
to  contend,  is  not  characterized  by  so  great  a  degree  of  moral 
principle,  sound  faith,  disinterested  patriotism,  or  enlightened 
philanthropy,  as  to  lead  us  to  entertain  an  uneasy  preference 
for  their  names  or  forms  of  administration.  But  nothing  can 
he  more  unjust,  nothing  lias  an  Englishman  who  glories  in  hi> 
free  and  uncontrollable  individuality  more  reason  to  depre¬ 
cate,  nothing, — especially  when  he  thinks  of  America,  and  still 
more  when  he  thinks  of  India  and  of  Africa, — can  he  feel  bound 
more  strongly  to  resent,  than  imputing  the  conduct  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  rulers  of  any  nation  to  the  general  body  of  the 
people.  The  principle,  however  bold  it  might  have  been 
thought  some  years  since  to  have  jiromulgatcd  it,  has  now  been 
distinctly  recognised  as  the  basis  of  enlightened  policy,  that  it  w 
not  with  a  people^  but  with  its  government^  that  rear  h 
waged.  This,  indeed,  is  a  fact,  which  was  never  thought  of,  at 
least  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  divulged  the  discovery, 
till  the  rulers  of  tlie  nations  w  ere  themselves  brought  to  wislift^r 
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^  ears  of  rancorous  bloodshed,  during  which  the  flames 
of  war  have  been  fed  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  the  pride  of  na¬ 
tional  i^lory,  the  jealousy  of  commercial  rivalry,  and  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  ambitious  enicrpi  ise,  while  all  the  evil  passions  which 
could  blind  the  judi^ement,  and  stifle  the  better  feelings,  have 
been  alternately  stimidatcdby  horrid  success,  or  disgraceful  fai¬ 
lure;  yi‘ars  of  fruitless  contest  were  insuiiicient  to  teach  us  this 
siiuj)le  but  most  invaluable  !es  ;on  ;  that  states  and  empires  may 
be  at  war  with  each  other,  and  their  armies  engaged  in  sangui¬ 
nary  conflict,  while  the  people  are  innocent  of  the  quarrel  and 
the  enmity.  It  has,  at  length,  been  magnanimously  proclaimed 
by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  awakened  from  tne  dreams  of  con¬ 
quest  by  the  aggressions  of  a  gigantic  tyranny  to  wiser  and 
nobler  aims,  embracing  their  mutual  security  and  welfare. 

‘  Thanks  for  that  lesson,  it  will  teach 
‘  To  after  warriors  more 
‘  Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

‘  And  vainly  preached  before. 

‘  That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
‘  Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

‘  That  lejd  them  to  adore 
‘  Those  pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 

‘  With  fronts  of  brass,  and  teet  of  clay.’ 

We  believe  there  exists  in  this  country,  throughout  all  classes,, 
a  rational  spirit  of  loyalty,  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  esta- 
blidied  laws  from  the  conviction  that  no  laws  can  w’ell  be  so 
imperfect,  much  less  that  the  laws  of  England  are  so  imper¬ 
fect,  as  not  to  render  an  unconstitutional  resistance  to  them  a 
far  greater  evil ;  and  further,  a  cheerful  readiness  to  support 
their  government,  even  in  some  of  its  most  questionable  mea¬ 
sures,  so  long  as  the  grand  moral  principles  of  society  arc  not 
‘openly  and  flagrantly  violated.  Xevertlieless,  it  is  notorious, 
tliat  neither  at  this,  nor  at  any  other  period  of  our  history,  cotdcl 
the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  English  Government  be  so  identified 
^itli  the  English  nation,  as  to  justify  their  being  assumed  as  de¬ 
cisive,  or  even  simply  indicative  of  the  state  of  moral  feeling 
und  religious  jirinciple.  among,  Pub]ic_ppinion,  at  least  in 
flritviiii,  is  always  half  a  century  before  policy  and  law.  Its 

Io^raiion  is  slow ,  but  it  is  the  more  safe,  and,  finally,  prevalent. 

‘  fbe  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,’  observes  JMr.  Coleridge  in 
*  Ihe  Friend,”  ‘  lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and  he  has 
*^1(1  us,  that  there  is  one,  and  hut  one  infallible  source  of  po- 
litical  prophecy,  the  knowledge  of  the  predominant  opinions 
^nd  the  speculative  principles  of  men  in  general  between  the 
ot  twenty  and  thirty and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  favourite 
Queen  Eli/abeth,  was  no  less  ‘  deeply  convinced  that  the 
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principles  diffused  throughout  the  majority  of  a  nation,  are  the 
true  oracles  from  whence  statesmen  are  to  learn  wisdom,  and 
that  when  the  people  speak  loudly,  it  is  from  their  boinr^ 
strongly  possessed  cither  by  the  godhead  or  the  daemon.”  ’ 

^  the  sense  of  a  whole  people  (they  are  the  words  of  Burke,) 
never  ought  to  be  contemned  by  wise  and  beneficent  rulers, 
whatever  may  be  the  abstract  claims,  6r  even  rights  of  the  su- 
j>reme  power  so  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  speak  or  write,  to 
endeavour  to  diffuse  those  principles  which  shall  one  day  secure 
their  own  admission,  and  assert  their  own  irreversible  authoritv. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  every  comj)eteut  observer,  that  all  radical 
improvement  in  the  moral  policy  of  a  country  must  ])rocce(l 
from  the  people  at  large  ;  must  be  the  result  of  a  slowly  work¬ 
ing  leaven  diffusing  itself  upw  ards,  till  the  very  extremes  par¬ 
take  of  the  effect.  As  it  would  have  been  unjust,  many  years 
before  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  have  imputed  the  crime 
to  the  national  character,  except  as  hardened  and  bruta¬ 
lized,  in  the  cases  of  individuals,  by  the  remorseless  covet¬ 
ousness  of  the  commercial  spirit ;  so  it  would ,  be  e(|uallv 
unjust  now  to  take  an  estimate  of  our  generally  prevailing  feel¬ 
ings  and  principles,  from  the  sanction  lent  by  our  government 
to  the  unutterable  enormities  of  Juggernaut,  and  its  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  Chris'tian  teachers  into  India,  or  from  other 
parts  of  our  foreign  policy.  Nor  is  the  hope  absolutely  chi¬ 
merical,  that,  in  process  of  time,  that  which  even  now  the  na¬ 
tion  deprecates  and  abhors,  its  statesmen  will  agree  in  deeming 
impplitic,  and  then  consent  to  abolish. 

The  only  difficulty  which  many  of  our  readers  will  find  in 
acknowlediiing  the  truth  of  these  princi})les,  respects  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  other  countries.  Every  thing  has  conspired  to  nou¬ 
rish  that  national  jealousy  and  almost  hatred,  which  deserves, 
more  thau  perhaps  any  other  circumstance,  to  be  adduced  as 
the  filial  cause  of  war.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  it 
part  of  our  birth-right  and  our  hounden  duty  as  Englisliiiien  to 
hate  the  French,  for  the  salto,  first  of  the  Bourhous  and  the 
Pope,  and  then  of  Buonaparte  :  but  of  late  we  have  learned 
still  more  heartily  to  hate  the  Americans, — a  contemptible,  up¬ 
start,  faitliless  race ; — nation  of  rebels  and  pirates ; — irre¬ 
ligious,  for  they  have  no  establishment ; — plebeians,  for  they 
liave  no  peerage ; — cowards,  for  they  have  no  anny,  and,  ^ve 
used  to  think,  no  navy.  But  of  what  use  is  the  indulgence  ot 
sucli  a  spirit,  whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  serious  charges 
agaiust  the  United  States,  in  respect  of  their  conduct  towards 
this  couutry  ?  Surely,  to  beings  far  less  exalted  above  hiiinau 
passions  and  prejudices  than  those  pure  intelligences  w  ho  bore 
the  tidings  of  “  good  will  to  men,”  it  must  be  matter  of  grid 
and  astonishment,  that  a  Christian  people  can  witli  so  proud 
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contempt,  with  hostility  so  unreleutin<T,  n‘^\r(l  a  kinilred  na¬ 
tion,  ^imse  religion,  and  literature,  and  language,  are  the  same ; 

he  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  progress 
of  intellectual  light,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  that 
Ollier  lieiiiisphere,  from  considerations  respecting  the  ])oor,  in¬ 
ferior,  and  transitory  objects  of  liuman  policy. 

It  has  always  been  the  prerogative  of  the  simple  cultivators  of 
literature  or  of  science,  to  be  free  of  the  world  ;  to  know  of  no 
national  distinctions,  no  commercial  feuds.  The  sacred  im¬ 
munity  of  the  bard  has  been,  by  common  consent  among  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  transferred  to  all  men  of  letters.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  politics  have  mingled  themselves  with  every  other  theme, 
and  engrossed  every  bosom.  But  to  the  Christian,  at  least, 
whose  religion  leads  him  to  contemplate  the  great  object  of  his 
(aith  as  the  God  of  Love,  and  to  call  upon  him  as  the  common 
Father  of  all  men,  who  bears  the  name  of  that  Redeemer  who, 
having  taught  us  to  love  our  enemies,  died  himself  for  our  sins, 
keathing  out  in  his  last  words  a  prayer  for  his  murderers, — 
Mircly  to  such  a  one,  no  circumstances  of  a  political  nature 
(in  justify  a  diminished  sympathy  for  any  class  or  collective 
body  of  his  fellow  creatures.  lie  at  least,  ought  never  to  be 
atvvar~not  even  with  the  Americans. 

I  lilt  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  our  readers,  for  de- 
iiig  them  so  long  from  the  work  before  us  ;  but  as  it  is  not  a 
rical  romance,  a  tale,  or  a  work  of  controversy,  but  simply 
pographical  publication  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
we  have  had  fewer  scruples  on  the  subject  than  wc  should 
envise  have  felt.  We  will  now  proceed  very  summarily  to 
before  them  those  parts  of  its  contents  which  shall  ap- 
ir  to  be  of  general  interest. 

riie  ‘  Introductory  History’  very  briefly  details  the  succes- 
e  settlements  of  British,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  colonies  on  the 
iksof  the  river  Delaware,  from  its  first  discovery,  ‘  for  which 
are  indebted  to  the  commercial  spirit  which  was  roused  in 
igland  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1581 to  the  period  at  which 
illiain  Penn,  having  ‘  in  comni^i  'vith  the  religious  persiia- 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  suffered  considerable  pcrsecu- 
•n,  and  perceiving  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  remune- 
for  his  father’s  debts,  and  an  asylum  for  himself  and  op- 
friends  by  a  grant  of  part  of  the  New  World,  peti- 
jned  King  Charles  the  Second  for  a  tract  of  land  lying  north 
the  patent  previously  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  bounded 
Khe  Delaware  on  the  east.’  Letters  patent  for  the  desired 
passed  the  great  seal  on  the  fourth  of  March,  IfiSl. 

r  considerations  stated,  were,  the  commendable  desire  of 
’^uomPenn,  to  enlarge  the  British  Empire,  and  promote  useful 
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commodities  ;  to  reduce  the  savage  natives  by  just  and  gentle  man. 
ners  to  the  love  of  civil  society  and  Christian  religion,**  together  with 
“  a  regard  to  the  memory  and  merits  of  his  late  father.**  * 

Tfic  gigantic  plan  which  iirother  Ov\s,'  as  the  Indians, 
translated  his  name,  formed  for  the  metropolis  of  his  empire,  is 

rather  amusing  instance  of  the  sanguine  spirit  of  adventure. 

‘  Dean  Prideaux  says  that  Penn  had  the  celebrated  city  of  Babv- 
Ion  in  view  as  a  model  for  his  American  town,  and  from  the  draft 
given  by  the  learned  divine,  the  idea,  as  far  as  regularity  was  con¬ 
cerned,  appears  to  have  been  well-founded.  It  w'ould  seem  also  that 
Penn  wished,  or  thought  it  practicable,  to  emulate  the  size  at  least 
of  the  Chaldean  capital,  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  commissioners  to 
lay  out  a  town  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  acres  for  every  ten 
thousand  sold,  in  which  the  purchasers  of  five  hundred  acres  were  to 
have  ten.  The  whole  amount  sold,  having  been  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  acres,  the  city  would  have  covered  an  area  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  a  town  in  which  some  of  the 
purchasers  were  entitled  to  400  acres  each,  some  to  200  acres,  more 
to  100,  and  other  large  proportions,  would  never  answer  the  end  of 
a  city  in  a  new  country,  where  from  the  numerous  wants  necessarily 
incident  to  first  settlers  in  a  wilderness,  and  especially  of  protection, 
trade,  and  society,  a  thick-settled  neighbourhood  was  of  the  Hrst 
consequence.  Instead  therefore  of  a  town  of  twelve  and  a  half 
square  miles,  which  the  original  plan  would  have  occupied,  one  of 
less  than  tw  o  square  miles,  or  about  twelve  hundred  acres  was  laid 
out — which  was  again  contracted,  and  by  charter  of  1701,  the  city 
was  declared  to  be  bounded  by  the  two  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill,’  hidden  river.*) 

‘  William  Penn*s  country-house  was  on  the  Delaware,  at  Penns- 
bury  manor  above  Bristol,  the  frame  of  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  England  in  the  first  fleet,  but  the  building  w^as  not  completed 
w  hen  he  arrived. — Here  he  had  a  large  hall  of  audience  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  soil,  with  whom  nineteen  treaties  were 
held  by  him.  His  oaken  arm  chair  is  preserved  in  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital.* 

The  following  particulars  will  be  interesting  to  our  geological 
readers : 

*  The  immediate  substratum  of  Philadelphia  is  clay  of  various  hu^' 
and  degrees  of  tenacity,  mixed  with  more  or  less  sand  or  gravCi. 
Underneath,  at  various  depths,  from  twenty  to  nearly  forty  feet,  and 
also  on  the  opposite  shore  of  New  Jersey,  are  found  a  variety  ot 
vegetable  remains,  w  hich  evidently  appear  to  have  been  left  there  b} 
the  retiring  w  ater.  Hickory  nuts  were  found  a  few  years  since  in  | 
digging  ii  well,  upwards  of  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  tne 
trunk  of  a  sycamore  (buttonwood)  tree  was  discovered  in  Seventii* 
street,  near  Mulberry-street,  near  forty  feet  below,  imbedded  in 
black  mud,  abounding  with  leaves  and  acorns.  About  60 
distance  from  that  place,  and  nearly  at  the  same  depth,  a  bone 
found:  the  stratum  above  was  a  tough  pottcr*s  clay.  In  vanou-' 
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other  parts  of  the  city,  and  even  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  in 
the  country,  similar  discoveries  have  been  made.  Shark’s  teetli  are 
occasionally  dug  up  many  feet‘beIow  the  surface,  near  Mount  Holly. 
All  these  facts  seem  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  opinion  first  delivered 
bv  our  countryman,  Lewis  Evans,  that  the  site  of  Philadelphia 
formed  part  of  the  sea,  whose  coast  was  bounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks*^, 
some  two,  three,  or  six  miles  broad,  rising  generally  a  little  higher 
than  the  adjoining  land,  and  extending  from  New  York,  westwardly, 
by  the  falls  of  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Susquehannah,  Gunpowder, 
Patapsco,  Potomack,  Rappahannock,  James  River,  and  Roanoak, 
whicn  was  the  ancient  maritime  boundary,  and  forms  a  regular  curve. 
Tlie  clay  and  other  soil  which  compose  the  borders  of  the  rivers, 
descending  from  the  upland,  through  this  tract,  are  formed  by  the 
soil  washed  down  with  the  fioods,  and  mixed  with  the  sand  letl  by 
the  sea.  A  few  streams  of  water  originally  crossed  part  of  the  city 
plot;  but  these,  in  the  course  of  improvement,  have  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  depths  of  the  walls  are  various  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  water  is  found  at  the  depth 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  From  the  number  of  causes  serving  to  con¬ 
taminate  the  springs  in  all  cities,  the  water  may  be  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  impure  and  of  a  disagreeable  taste.  In  1799,  Mr. 
Hunter,  apothecary,  evaporated  220  gallons  of  water  from  a  pump 
in  Second,  below  Dock-street,  and  found  it  to  contain  the  following 
ingredients:  12  oz.  chalk,  32  oz.  salt-petre,  17  oz.  magnesia,  2i  oz. 
common  sea  salt.* 


We  pasj^  over  the  minute  description  of  the  plan  of  the  city,  t!ie 
?eniTal  construction  of  which  must  be  sufficiently  known  to  our 
readers.  It  consists  of  the  original  nine  streets  running  cast 
and  west  from  Delaware  to  Scluiylkill,  and  thirteen  crossing  the 
others  nearly  at  right  angles  ;  most  of  them  50  feet  broad, 
though  High-street  is  one  hundred,  and  Hroad-strect  is  one 
hundred  aiuPthirteen  :  the  former  are  named,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  High-street,  from  the  native  trees  ;  the  latter  from  their 
numeral  order.  ‘  In  1683,’  Dr.  IMease  informs  us^  ‘  there  were 
houses.’  These  were  increased  in  1700  to  700  :  in  1740  to 
‘W6.  In  4  years  more,  on  an  enumeration  made  by  Dr. 
franklin  and  eight  other  citizens  of  the  first  respectability,  the 
number  of  dwelling  houses  had  reached ‘2,300;  the  number  of 
tnhahitants  being  14,563.  In  seven  years  more,  2.000  houses, 
inhabitants.  In  1760,  the  rapid  progress  of  population 
hrou^ht  the  number  to  4,171  houses,  28,042  inhahitaiits.  lii 
the  mimlier  of  dwelling  houses  was  estimateil  at  5,46J  ; 
"b*  1783,  6,000; — in  1700,  OjOol  ; — in  1801,  11,200  ;  — in 
I3,uvi. 


'  llifcy  are  formed  of  Cneiss, 
^Uivt*  rucks. 


Micaceoui,  bchUtiiSj  and  other  pri- 
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The  following  table  is  subjoined  by  Dr.  Mease,  to  shew  the 
progressive  population  of  the  c  ity  and  liberties,  more  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  establishuuuit  of  the  fiMleral  govcriunent : 


1790. 

Free  W'hitcs. 

Slaves, 

Free  Persons 
not  taxed. 

Total. 

City 

26,918 

193 

1,111 

28,022 

Northern  Liberties  . 

8,129 

34 

174 

8,337 

Southwark 

5,421 

29 

211 

5,061 

Passyunk 

833 

52 

881 

Morgamensing  . 

1,394 

298 

1,592 

1«00. 

City  .  .  . 

36,955 

55 

4,210 

44,220 

N  orthern  Liberties  . 

16,010 

960 

10,970 

Southwark 

8,773 

818 

9,621 

Passyunk 

831 

53 

884 

Morgamensing  . 

1,294 

.* 

298 

1,592 

1810. 

City  .  .  . 

47,368 

- 

6,352t 

53,722 

NorUiern  Liberties  . 

20,348 

1,210 

21,558 

Southwark  . 

12,327 

1,380 

13,707 

Passyunk 

968 

24 

992 

Morgamensing  .  . 

2,178 

700 

2,887 

PennJ 

3)640 

158 

3,798 

‘  The  whole  population  of  the  city  and  country  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1810,  was  111,210.* 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  added,  respecting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  ;  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  climate,  and  the  healtli 
of  the  city  as  compared  with  that  of  New  York,  which  ue 
have  not  room  to  extract. 

From  the  pages  allotted  to  the  ‘  Commerce’  of  Philadelphia, 
we  select  the  following  account  of  the  exports  :  Dollars. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  total  amount  was  .  7,953,41^ 

1796,  it  was  .  .  .  17,5*23,8iH) 

1809  Domestic  j)roduce  4,238,358 
Foreign 

1810,  Domestic 


4,810,883 

4,751,634 

6,241,768 


9,049,241 


10,993,39^ 


♦  This  note  refers  us  to  the  account  of  the  Abolition  Society.  ^ 
f  Robinson’s  Directory  for  1811,  states  the  number  of  blaCK^ 
at  9,607. 

J  Formerly  part  of  Northern  Liberties. 
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A  similar  (limiaution  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  arrivals 
and  clearances,  both  foreign  and  coasters.  The  Author  adds, 

«  It  was  stated  to  Congress,  in  February  last,  by  a  master  ship¬ 
builder,  of  Philadelphia,  that  there  were  then  9,145  tons  of  shipping 
on  the  stocks/ 

<  The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  has  kept  pace  with  the  progess 
of  the  general  pro^erity  of  the  state  ;  but  in  common  with  the 
whole  union,  has  suffered  a  considerable  diminution,  by  reason  of  the 
vexations  from  European  nations,  who.  for  some  years  past,  have 
acted  as  if  power  gave  right,  and  by  the  restrictive  measures  forced 
upon  our  government.* 

Under  the  head  of  ‘  Manufactures,’  we  are  told,  and  the  notifi¬ 
cation  is  made  in  capital  letters,  that  ‘  earthen  ware,  yellow  and 
red,  and  stone  ware  are  extensively  made :  experiments  shew, 
that  \yarc  equal  to  that  of  Staffordshire,  might  be  manufactured, 
if  workmen  could  be  procured.’  Of  tlieir  beer,  he  says,  {and  he  may 
bate  some  ground  lor  the  triumph  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits,) 

*  The  quality  of  it  is  truly  excellent :  to  say  that  it  is  equal  to  that 

of  London,  the  usual  standard  for  excellence,  would  undervalue  it, 
because  as  it  regards  either  wholesome  qualities  or  palatableness,  it  is 
much  superior ;  no  other  ingredients  entering  into,  the  composition 
than  malt,  hops,  and  pure  water ;  and  yet  to  a  foreign  porter  palate, 
accustomed  to  the  impression  left  by  the  combination  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  compound  called  English  malt  liquor,  our  home-brewed 
nuff  will,  no  doubt,  appear  insipid.  A  fair  experiment  has  shewn 
them,  that  even  so  far  back  as  1790,  Philadelphia  porter  bore  the 
wann  climate  of  Calcutta,  and  came  back  uninjured.  In  1807,  orders 
were  given  by  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  after  tasting  some  of  it 
taken  out  as  stores,  for  sixty  hogsheads.’  •  .* . 

The  rascals!  no  wonder  their  sailors  give  our  Jack  Tars  so 
much  trouble,  since  they  have  found  out  the  way /.to  make  the 
true  old  English  liquor.  O  that  we  could  but  iwsuade  Mr; 
Madison  to  follow  Mr.  Pitt’s  policy,  and  lay  a  tax  upon  malt 
and  hops !  we  should  very  soon  have  half  the  nation  brought 
Wk  to  pure  water,  ^  we  have  been.  ‘  Dr.  Mease  adds,  in 
a  note, 

*  It  appears  from  British  publications,  that  owing  to  the  excessive 
duty  upon  hops  and  malt  in  England,  very  little  of  those  articles  are 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  porter,  and  ale.  The  substi- 
lates  are  tobacco,  aloes,  liquorice,  quassia*root,  and  green  vitriol ! !’ 

Pages  80  to  88  comprise  the  little  information  which  is  af- 
wded  us  respecting  ‘  the  Press,  its  history,  progress,  and  pre- 
state,’  the  subject  which  comes  more  particularly  within  the 
sphere  of  our  notice.  The  memoirs  of  Dr.  Franklin  had  already 
II.  N.  S.  2  A 
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put  us  in  \>osscssioa  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first  literary  eftbrts  of  the  infant  city :  in  fact 
their  interest  jirincipally  arises  from  their  relation  to  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  history.  \V c  shall  pass  over,  tliercfore,  the  dry  and  inea^o 
details  which  are  e^iven  of  the  various  abortive  or  short-lived 
cflbrts  made  durin*;;'  many  years  to  establish  literary  and  political 
journals.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government  it 
seems  that  the  increase  of  printing  has  been  rapid. 

♦  In  1786,  four  booksellers  thought  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  for  schools,  a  work  of  risque,  requiring  much  consultation 
previously  to  the  determination  of  the  measure :  yet  such  was  the 
rapid  progress  ot  things,  tliat  in  1790,  one  of  the  booksellers  above 
referred  -to,  thought  it  safe  to  risque  the  publication  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  in  eighteen  quarto  volumes,  and  even  promised  that  it  should 
be  improved.  When  the  first  half  volume  was  published,  in  1790,  he  j 
bad  but  246  subscribers,  and  could  only  procure  two  or  three  en-  j 
gravers.  One  thousand  copies  of  the  first  volume  were  printed: 
two  thousand  of  the  second  ;  and  when  he  had  completed  the  eighth, 
the  subscription  extended  so  far  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  reprint 
the  first.  He  then  found  difficulty  in  procuring  printers  for  the  work. 

<  The  quarto  Bible,  set  up  by  Matthew  Carey,  in  Philadelphia,  was 
the  first  standing  Bible,  of  that  size,  in  the  world,  and  is,  even  now,  ? 
the  only  one  of  separate  types.  These  were  cast  by  Binney  and  Ro-  i 
naldson,  of  Philadelphia.  Printing  is  now  executed  in  a  style  equal  to 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe;  and  some  specimens  of  truly  superb 
work,  as  Barlow's  Columbiad,’  and  Willson's  Ornitholo^,  have  been 
sent  forth.  The  plates  in  Bradford  and  Inskeep's  edition  of  Rees's 
Cyclopaedia,  now  in  progress,  are  much  superior  to  those  in  the  original 
English  work  ;  and  the  printing,  fully  equal  thereto, 

‘  The  number  of  volumes  printed  in  Philadelphia,  annually,  arc 
calculated  at  500,000.  There  are  fifty-one  printing  offices,  which 
have  153  presses.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  engravers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  twenty  more  would  find  constant  employ.' 

The  follownig  statement  is  given  by  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his 
Directory  for’  1811.  There  arc 

,  V 

.  f  Eight  daily  papers,  distributing  upwards  of  8,328  sheets ;  nmc 
papers,  once  a  week,  that  distribute  7,058  sheets ;  two,  twice  a  week, 
distributing  1 ,992  sheets ;  two,  three  times  a  week,  that  distribute 
1,920  sheets,' 

Of  these,  two  are  German  chronicles.'  Our  readers  may 
curious  to  know  the  present  state  of  periodical  literature  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  ;  but  w  e  are  sorry  w  e  can  furnish  them  with  the  bare 
titles  only  of  tlie  various  publications.  There  are,  it  appears, 
three  monthly  magazines  t  ^  L  The  Portfolio,  by  Joseph  Den- 
iiie  a  miscellaneous  work,  which  was  at  first  a  weekly  sheet, 
and  commenced  in  1801.  ftice  6  cents.  ‘  2.  Mirror  of  Taste 
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and  Dramatic  Censor/  8  cents.  And,  3.  ‘  Select  Reviews 
and  Spirit  of  the  Magazines.  By  K.  Bronson  and  others,’ 
1809.  5  cents.  There  are  four  cpiarterly  piihhcations  :  ‘  The 
Medical  Museum.  By  «l.  U.  Coxc,  M.  1)/  ‘  The  Eclectic 

Repertory,  and  Analytical  Review’,  IMedical  and  Philoso|)hical, 
by  a  Society  of  Physicians,  1810.’ — ‘  Archives  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  devoted  to  commerce,  manufactures,  rural  and  domestic 
economy,  agriculture,  and  the  useful  arts.  By  James  Mease, 
M.  D.  and  ‘The  American  ^Review  of  History  and  Politics; 
and  General  Repository  of  Literature  and  State  Papers.  By 
Robert  Walsh,  Jiin/  Of  this  last  publication  five  numbers 
have  been  reprinted  by  Messrs.  I^onginun,  Hui’st,  and  Co.  in 
London.  There  is  also  ‘  The  American  Register,’  published 
‘  semi-annually’  and  two  occasional  ‘  Law  Reports.’ 

We  must  pass  over  the  account  of  the  civic  government,  the 
Federal  and  law  courts,  banks,  insurance  oftices,  water  works, 
mint,  &c.  of  Philadelphia,  as  ))ossessing  little  more  than  local  or 
national  interest,  except  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
circuit  court  for  the  Pennsylvania  district,  which  is  generally 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

‘  It  is  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  in  most  of  its  duties :  but  it  is 
appellate,  in  cases  of  appeals  from  the  final  decisions  of  the  district 
court;  and  such  appeals  are  decided  by  the  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  alone.  Errors  in  point  of  law  are  also  subjects  for  the  cogni¬ 
zance  and  review  of  this  court,  when  legally  brought  up  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  court.  It  has  criminal,  admiralty,  common  law,  and  chancery 
jurisdi  tion.  The  two  Hrst  are  exclusive  of  the  state  jurisdiction. 
But  the  crimes  whereof  cognizance  is  here  taken,  must  be  only  those 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States, , or  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tions.  The  parties  in  civil  suits  at  common  law,  and  in  chancer}% 
must  be  on  one  side  or  the  other,  either  a  foreigner,  or  a  citizen  of 
another  state,  adverse  to  each  other.  One  citizen  of  this  state,  can¬ 
not,  in  this  court,  or  the  common  law,  or  chancery  sides,  sue  another 
citizen  of  the  state,  though  either  be  associated  with  a  foreigner,  or  a 
citizen  of  another  state.  One  only  of  the  parties  must  be  a  resident 
citizen  of  the  state,  in  suits  at  common  law,  or  in  chancery,  in  which 
citizens,  or  a  citizen,  is,  or  are,  a  party  or  parties,  in  the  cause. 

*  Appeals  from,  or  exceptions  to  the  decisions  or  directions  of  this 
court,  in  points  of  law,  or  in  final  decrees  in  admiralty  or  chancery 
cases,  lie  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  It  seema  settled^ 
*hat  the  jury  may  take  upon  them  to  decide  both  the  lax\3  and  the  fact  ^  in 
^dminai  cases  in  this  courts  and  in  other  courts  the  United  States, 

‘  It  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  federal  jurisdiction,  that  the  courts 
are  tribunals  for  national  and  ex -territorial  questions  ;  as  well  as  for  in¬ 
dividual  controversies  wherein  foreigners,  or  citizens  of  other  states 
than  those  in  which  suits  are  brought,  are  concerned  When  suits 
are  brought  in  state  courts  against  foreigners,  or  citizens  of  other 
'tales,  and  especially  where  titles  to  lands  held,  are  in  question  under 
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grants  from  different  states,  the  causes  may,  in  certain  stages  of  them, 
be  removed  to  a  federal  court.’ 

Wc  should  be  happy  to  abstract  for  our  readers  the  hole 
account  of  ‘  the  jail  and  management  of  criminals.’ — In  this 
respect  the  penal  code  and  institutions  of  tlie  United  States 
are  confessetlly  superior,  in  moderation,  humanity,  and  enlij^ht- 
oned  policy,  to  those  of  European  nations,  not  excepting  England 
herself,  ^vhose  sanguinary  code  is  a  stain  upon  the  vestal  robe 
of  Justice.  The  humane  mind  of  Penn  naturally  revolted 
against  it,  and  induced  him  immediately  to  attempt  its  ame¬ 
lioration. 

♦  He  abolished  the  ancient  oppression  of  forfeitures  for  self  murder 
and  deodands  in  all  cases  of  homicide.  He  saw  the  wickedness  of 
exterminating,  where  it  was  possible  to  reform  ;  and  the  folly  of  ca¬ 
pital  punishments,  in  a  country,  where  he  hoped  to  establish  purity  of 
morals  and  innocence  of  manners.  As  a  philosopher,  he  wished  to 
extend  the  empire  of  reason  and  humanity :  and  as  a  leader  of  a  sect, 
he  might  recollect,  that  the  indiction  of  death  in  cold  blood,  could 
hardly  be  justified  by  those  who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  war.-  lie 
hastened,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  system  which  the 
charter  imposed,  and  among  the  first  cares  of  his  administration,  was 
that  of  forming  a  small,  concise,  but  complete  code  of  criminal  law, 
suited  to  the  state  of  his  new  settlement.  Murder,  “  wilful  and  pre¬ 
meditated,’*  is  the  only  crime  for  which  the  infliction  of  death  is  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  this  is  declared  to  be  enacted  in  obedience  “  to  the  law 
of  God,’’  as  though  there  had  not  been  any  politigal  necessity  even 
for  this  punishment.  Yet  even  here  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  guarded 
by  a  provision,  that  no  man  should  be  convicted,  but  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  witnesses ;  and  by  a  humane  practice,  early  introduced,  of 
staying  execution  till  the  record  ol  conviction  had  been  laid  before  the 
executive,  and  full  opportunity  given  to  obtain  a  pardon  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  or  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  When  transmitted  to  Eng¬ 
land,  they  were  all  repealed  by  the  queen  in  council ;  but  were  imme- 
dately  re  enacted,  and  they  continued  until  the  year  1718,  (the 
epoch  of  Penn’s  death. 

The  penal  code  of  England  was  then  revived,  till  at  length  in 
the  year  1793  the  punishment  of  death  was  finally  abolished,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  ‘  murder  of  the  first  degree.’  The  systeni 
which  is  now  established  in  the  management  of  the  criminals,  in 
connexion  with  the  new’  code,  is  an  honour  to  the  city  in  which 
it  was  first  successfully  pursued,  and  presents  highly  intcrcslinj; 
reflections  to  the  philanthropist.  The  following  are  the  principal 
])oints  of  imj)roYement. 


X  Inquiry  how  far  the  punishment  of  death  is  necessary  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  By  William  Bradford,  the  Attorney  General  pfPliiladclphi^, 

1793. 
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•  1.  Clean I.INE3S,  so  intimately  connected  with  mornlify,  is  the 
iir>t  thing  attended  to,  previously  to  any  attempts  at  that  internal  pu¬ 
rification,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  discipline  to  effect.  The  cri¬ 
minal  is  washed,  his  clothes  effectually  purified  and  laid  aside,  and  he 
is  clothed  in  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  jail,  which  consists  of  grey  cloth, 
made  by  the  prisoners,  adapted  to  the  season.  The  attention  to  this 
important  point  is  unremitted,  during  their  confinement.  Their  faces 
and  hands  are  daily  washed;  they  are  shaved,  and  change  their  linen 
once  a  week ;  their  hair  is  kept  short ;  and  during  the  summer,  they 
bathe  in  a  large  tub.  The  apartments  are  swept  and  washed  once  or 
twice  a  week,  as  reauired,  throughout  the  year. 

‘  ‘2.  Work  suitable  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  convicts  is  as¬ 
signed,  and  an  account  is  opened  with  them.  They  are  charged  with 
tlieir  board,  clothes,  the  nne  imposed  by  the  state,  and  expense  of 
prosecution,  and  credited  for  their  work ;  at  the  expiration  pf  the 
time  of  servitude,  half  the  amount  of  the  sum,  if any,  left  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  charges,  is  required  by  law,  to  be  paid  to  them.  As  the  board 
low,  the  labour  constant,  and  the  working  hours  greater  than  among 
mechanics,  it  is  easy  for  the  convicts  to  earn  more  than  the  amount 
of  their  expenses,  so  that  when  they  go  out,  they  receive  a  sum  of  money 
>afficient  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  trade,  if  so  disposed,  or  at  least, 
that  will  keep  them  from  want,  until  they  find  employ,  and  prevent  the 
necessity  of  stealing.  On  several  occasions,  the  balance  paid  to  a 
convict  has  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  dollars :  in  one  in- 
iUnce  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  from  ten  to  forty  dol¬ 
lars  are  commonly  paid.  When,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  at 
which  the  convict  has  been  employed,  or  his  weakness,  his  labour 
4oes  not  amount  to  more  than  the  charges  against  him,  and  his  place 
of  residence  is  at  a  distance  from  Philadelphia,  he  is  furnished  with 
rconey  sufficient  to  bear  his  expenses  home, 

‘  3.  The  prisoners  lie  on  the  floor,  on  a  blanket,  and  about  thirty 
jleep  in  one  room.  They  are  strictly  prohibited  from  keeping  their 
clothes  on  at  night.  The  hours  for  rising  and  retiring,  are  announced 
by  a  bell ;  and  at  those  times  they  go  out  and  come  in,  with  the 
greatest  regularity. 

‘  4.  Their  diet  is  wholesome,  plain,  and  invigorating.  For  break- 
last  they  have  about  three  fourtns  of  a  pound  of  good  bread,  with 
nuiasses  and  water,  (which  has  been  found  to  be  highly  useful,  as  a 
refreshing  draught,  and  as  medicine.)  At  dinner*  half  a  pound  of 
bread  and  beef,  a  bowl  of-  soup,-  and  potatoes :  sometimes  herrings  in 
ibe  spring.  At  supper,  corn-meal  mash  and  molasses,  and  sometimes 
boiled  rice.  The  blacks  eat  at  a  separate  table.  Spirituous  liquors 
or  beer  never  enter  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

/  5.  The  regularity  of  their  lives,  almost  secures  them  against 
'iisease.  A  physician,  however,  is  appointed  to  attend  the  prison,  a 
roem  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  hurt,  and  nurses 
^  attend  them.  I'he  effect  of  the  new  system  has  been  seen,  in  no 
\  Wicular  more  evidently  than  in  the  diminution  of  disease  among  the 
convicts.  • 

‘  6*  Religious  instruction  was  one  of  the  original  remedies  pre. 
'^^nbed  for  the  great  moral  disease)  which  the  present  penal  system 
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may  have  been  committed.  The  solitary  cells  and  low  diet,  have 
on  all  occasions  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  most 
determined  spirit,  to  tame  the  most  hardened  villain,  that  everentered 
them.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  there  are  striking  cases  on  record. 
Some  veterans  in  vice,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  be  severe, 
have  declared  their  preference  of  death  by  the  gallows,  to  a  farther 
continuance  in  that  tormenting  solitude. 

‘  There  are  fourteen  inspectors,  three  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
select  and  common  councils  in  joint  meeting,  in  May  and  November; 
two  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  two  by  the 
commissioners  of  Southwark  at  Uie  same  time.^ 

The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  this 
system,  have  been  decidedly  manif ‘Sted.  Some  very  interest¬ 
ing  facts  are  brought  forward  by  Dr.  iMease  as  instances, 
which  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  inserting.  We  inii«t 
very  briefly  advert  to  the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume, 
lender  the  head  of  Religions  Societies,  no  information  of  im¬ 
portance  is  given  :  There  are  in  Philadelphia  four  episcopal 
churches;  tlirce  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
friends,  and  one  of  free  Quakers ;  one  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  ;  four  Baptist  churches, — besides  an  AlVicaii  Baptist 
meeting-house  ;  five  Presbyterian,  including  that  of  the  African 
Presbyterians  ;  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  belonging  to  which 
it  is  computed  tlmre  are  fifteen  thousand  memlx'rs  in  the  city  and 
suburbs ;  two  (xerman  Lutheran  churches  ;  two  of  German 
(Calvinists ;  a  Aloravian  Church  ;  four  Alcthodist  meotiii?- 
houscs  for  whites,  and  two  for  blacks ;  besides  a  few  meeting 
houses  belonging  to  other  religious  distinctions,  the  list  ot 
which  is  closed  with  Unitarians  and  Jews. 

Under  the  head  of  ‘  Charitable  Institutions,’  arc  eininuTateil 
the  Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  the  Humane  Society,  the*‘  Abo¬ 
lition  Society,’  the  Society  ‘  for  alicviating  the  miseries  ot  public 
prisons,’  the  Alagdalen  Society,  together  with  [vrivate  and 
endowed  institutions,  and  assoeiations  for  general  chanty  ; 
the  Sunday.  School  Society,  the  present  income  of  which 
400,  50  cents  ;  President,  Right  Rev.Willian)  White,  D.D.  ;^fbe 
Society  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Charity  Schools; 
^c.  6ic,  We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  however,  in  the  enume¬ 
ration,  several  ‘  Schools  for  the  education  of  Blacks' 
December  1808,  a  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  Philadclplu^ 
which  had  published  three  reports  of  its  proceedings  in  1^1 1* 
V'p  to  that  j>erk)d,  it  had  distributed  five  thousand,  tour  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two  Bibles  and  New  Testaments.  The 
Rev.  William  White,  D.  D.  is  the  president.  The  acc‘ount 
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the  I  nivcrsity  of  Philadelphia,  «nnd  of  the  other  literary  insti¬ 
tutions,  nii^hthave  supplied  some  aeeeptahle  information  to  our 
readers;  but  it  is  necessary  to  draw  this  article  to  a  conclusion. 

It  is  j)robablc  that  we  sliall  have  other  opportunities  of  calling 
their  attention  to  the  literature  of  America.  Similar  works  have, 
we  understand,  appeared  under  tlie  titles  of  the  ‘  Picture 
of  New  York,’  and  ‘  the  Picture  of  Boston,’  which, 
with  tlie  work  before  us,  would  supply  us  with  a  tolerably 
complete  account  of  the  ]>resent  state  of  the  literature  and  civil 
polity  of  the  Uniteil  States. — We  are  still  more  anxious,  how¬ 
ever,  to  obtain  from  some  authentic  source,  an  iinpartial  view 
of  the  state  of  public  morals  and  of  religion,  in  a  country  where 
human  nature  is  exhibited  under  circumstances  so  widely  dif  ¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  contem¬ 
plate,  as  contributing  to  form  the  character  of  a  peojvle ;  freed  as 
they  are  alike  from  the  restraints  of  national  superstitions  or  a  tra¬ 
ditional  faith,  and  the  control  ofa  religious  establishnnmt  with  what 
our  Author  terms  a  ‘  governmental  creed,’  and  temporal  sanctions. 
The  modification  of  Society  which  the  American  nation  pre¬ 
sents,  is  a  phenomenon  in  every  respect  interesting  to  the  po¬ 
litical  philosopher.  All  other  nations  have  had  tlieir  embryo 
state  and  their  infancy,  have  been  subjected  to  an  educational 
process,  exhibiting  a  gradual  development  of  character  ana- 
lo8;ous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  individual.  ‘  The  child 
is  father  to  the  man ;’  our  being  seems,  in  its  external  form, 
to  be  rather  successive  than  continuous  ;  and  thus  in  respect  to 

I  nations,  before  the  age  of  cold  speculation  and  worldly  enter¬ 
prise  arrives,  there  has  been  elicited  the  fervour  of  youth, — the 
poetic  enthusiasm  wliich  consecrates  every  hill  and  vale  and 
stream  of  our  native  country,  and  jveoples  them  with  living 
associations  which  never  lose  their  hold  on  the  heart ; — the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  ancestors  has  become  a  national  memory,  which 
every  one  appropriates  to  his  own  feelings,  and  though  in  the 
fondness  thus  induced  for  institutions  reverend  and  picturesque, 
if  vve  may  so  apply  the  term,  from  their  anticiuity,  there  may 
^  mingled  something  that  is  evil,  there  is  much  that  is  beneficial, 
it  respects  its  influence  oiv  the  general  .mass  of  society, 
^'bena  nation  has  originated  in  conquest,  there  has  usually 
taken  place  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  a  mutual 
I  J^similalion,  by  which  the  poetry,  the  religion,  the  native  ha - 
i>‘ts  and  feelings  of  the  vassal  aborigines,  have  been  transferred 
I  to  their  conquerors,  and  concurred  to  shape  the  character  of  the 
I  race  thus  produced  by  the  union  of  both.  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
I  Wever,  was  possible  with  regard  to  the  Americans :  between 
I  the  nation  which  the  successive  emigrations  from  Europe  sup- 
I  planted,  and  those  more  cnlightcue(\  strangers,  there  were  no 
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jwints  of  resemblance  or  contact,  no  latent  afliinties,  lid  hkn 
ves  for  uniting.  It  was  not  a  warlike  irruption  that  was  madn 
into  the  new  world,  but  a  gradual  introduction  of  individuals; 
by  the  aggregation  of  whom  a  nation  has  been  formed,  nith- 
out  lineage,  without  literature,  without  history,  assuming  at 
once  the  full  grown  stature  and  mature  strength  of  manhood, 
wthout  the  feelings,  the  principles,  and  the  experience  which 
manhood  derives  from  youth,  lienee  they  still  retain  in  some 
essential  respects, the  features  of  a  colony  ;  their  language  is  the 
growth  of  other  climes  ;  the  mighty  rivers,  the  imjienetrable 
forests, — all  the  gigantic  features  of  an  American  landscap, 
remind  the  present  possessors  of  the  soil,  that  they  are  occuj)y- 
ing  the  place  of  a  nation,  whose  rude  minds  were  in  unison 
with  the  scenery  ;  that  it  was  not  made  for  them.  The  vast 
wilderness  in  which  their  fathers  sought  an  asylum,  was  the 
home  of  the  savage  ;  and  ages  will  scarcely  suflice  to  reconcile 
with  the  unchanging  aspect  of  nature,  the  uncongenial  iniiuls 
of  this  exotic  race.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities, 
however,  and  especially  those  who  are  immersed  in  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  commerce,  soon  become  familiarized  with  the  unaf¬ 
fecting  objects  which  surround  them,  and  lose  whatever  degree 
of  distinguishing  character  they  might  once  possess.  We  arc, 
therefore,  principally  interested  in  inquiring,  what,  as  simple 
matter  of  fact,  is  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  now  prevalent  in  that  great  class  of  society  who  inhabit 
the  other  hemisphere,  and,  dismissing  all  unnatural  jealousies, 
we  should  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  humanity  are 
brighter  there ; — that  the  pure  truths  of  the  gospel  are  there 
more  sincerely  recognized,  more  implicitly  obeyed,  than  amonaf 
IIS  ; — that  in  the  quiet  sunshine  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
the  social  virtues  more  readily  expand  than  in  less  favoured 
countries  :  or  if  our  inquiries  should  terminate  in  far  less  pleas¬ 
ing  conclusions,  and  if  we  discover  no  room  as  Englishmen  for 
envy,  in  relation  to  the  actual  results  of  their  different  circum¬ 
stances,  though  we  find  some  things  that  may  well  excite  our 
emulation,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  indulge  on  that  ac¬ 
count  less  benevolent  feelings  towards  that  rival  nation,  nor 
with  less  earnestness  to  deprecate  any  causes,  which  may  ope¬ 
rate  on  cither  side,  in  prolonging  an  irritating  and  disgraceful 
contest. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tu/io  have  XMorks  in  the  press,  xvill  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  Eclectic  Review,  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
Mi'hich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  witn  its  plan. 


Dr.  Sparzheim  is  preparing  for  the 
press  his  Anatomical  airl  IMiysioIogi- 
isl  examination  of  the  Brain  as  indi- 
ralive  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind.” 
The  work  is  the  substance  of  Lectures 
lately  delivered  to  a  few  of  the  nobility 
and  some  profess  onal  men,  but  which 
Dr.  S.  proposes  to  make  public  next 
winter.  It  will  be  published  in  royal 
^vo.  with  platrs. 

The  Hev.  James  Kidd,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of 
Marischal  College,  Alrerdeen,  has  near¬ 
ly  ready  for  the  press,  a  work  on  the 
Tiinity;  the  plan  entirely  new. 

Mr.  Nichol’s  History  of  Leicester- 
'hire  will,  in  a  few  months,  receive  an 
appropriate  completion,  by  elaborate 
Indexes  compiled  under  his  inspection. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.  A. 
V'car  of  .St.  Martins,  and  All  Souls, 
leicester,  has  in  the  press  and  proposes 
‘peedily  to  publish,  some  Account  of  the 
i  l  ife,  Character,  Ministry  and  Writings 
I  'f  the  late  Rev,  Thomaa  Robinson, 
Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Leicester,  to  which 
•ire  added  some  original.  Letters  of  the 
s'ame. 

The  Rev.  Johnson  Grant,  M.  A.  will 
'Hoitly  publish  the  second  volume  of  the 
I  History  of  the  English  Church  and 
j  ^ets:  amongst  other  interesting  mat- 
I  this  volume  will  contain  an  ac- 
'  ounl  of  the  Sect  who  have  adopted  the 
‘lejusion  of  Joanna  Southcott. 

I  he  Rev.  W.  M.  Butcher,  M.  A.  Vicar 
'jJ^^Rapsley,  has  in  the  press  a  Volume  cf 
P'»iu  Discourses  on  the  leading  prin- 
^'ples  of  Christianity,  particularly  adap- 
for  Family  reading, 
the  1st  of  September  will  be 
P*ibli>hed,  No.  40  of  the  Architectural 
“tiquiiies  of  Great  Britain,  completing 

VoL.Il.  N.  s. 


the  4th  and  last  volume  of  that  'work  ; 
No.  2  of  the  Cathedral  Antiquities, 
forming  a  coutinuntion  uf  the  above 
work,  will  he  published  rn  the  same  day. 

Se  rmons  selected  from  the  manuscripts 
of  the  late  Uev.  Samuel  Palmer,  of 
Hackney,  are  printing  in  an  octavo 
volume. 

The  Codex  Alexandrinns  is  about  to 
be  printed  in  fac*simile,  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  public 
expense. 

Mr.  John  IFAlton,  of  Dublin,  will 
soon  publish,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
Dcrmid,  or  Erin  in  the  Days  of  Born, 
a  romance,  in  twelve  cantos. 

The  Rev.  William  Bingley,  already 
distinguished  by  his  literary  labours,  has 
undertaken  the  History  of  Hampshire, 
and  is  pursuing  it  with  assiduity. 

Baron  Daldorf  has  nearly  rtady  for 
publication,  in  four  volumes,  Castle  de 
Courcy,  or  the  Vicissitudes  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Commotion. 

A  lady  has  in  the  press,  a  work  on 
the  Theology  and  Mythology  of  the 
He.athens,  in  a  duorlecimu  volume,  with 
several  plates. 

The  Exile,  a  Russian  poem,  written 
in  England,  and  translated  from  the 
-  original  MS.of  the  author,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  before  Dresden,  will  soon  appear. 

A  new  edition  of  a  Defence  of  the 
Reformation,  by  the  Rev.  John  Claude, 
eilited  by  the  Rev.  John  Townsend  of 
Bermondsey,  is  expected  to  appear  next 
month,  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

An  edition  of  Bishop  Beveridge’s  Ser¬ 
mons  is  printing  in  octavo,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  published  in  monthly  vo- 
lu  nu  s. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  8vo, 
elegantly  printed,  llepcrtoiium  Biblio- 
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graphicinn  :  Some  arconiits  of  tlio  most 
celebrated  Public  ainl  Private  Libiaries, 
w  ith  'Biblio.rrapbical  Notices,  Anecdotes 
of  euiineiit  Collectors,  booksellers, 
Printers,  &.c.  &,c.  Liubeilislied  with 
Portraits  tin*  late  John  Townley, 
Esq.  Anthony  Munis  Storer,  Esq.  Rev. 
Dr.  Gossett,  &c.  &c.  and  other  phites. 
To  which  will  be  prefixed,  a  Dialogue 
in  the  Shades,  between  William  Caxton, 
a  modern  Riblioinaiiiac,  and  the  An* 
tl>or.  by  the  late  WilPain  Wjniken, 
Clerk,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
AV’jmken  de  M'ordc. 

Arthur  of  Little  Britain,  by  Lord  Ber¬ 
ners  'fhe  subscribers  for  the  reprint  of 
this  curious  work  (of  which  only  ‘2t)0 
were  printed,  viz.  175  on  past  quarto, 
and  '25  on  royal)  with  the  Plates  Illumi¬ 
nated,  are  respectfully  informed,  that 
their  copies  will  he  delivercrl  according 
to  the  ordt  r  of  subscription,  as  fast  as 
they  are  received  from  the  colourcrs. 
The  extreme  care  and  peculiar  talent 
which  the  execution  of  them  requires, 
and  the  diiliculty  of  finding  artis:s  com¬ 
petent  to  the  task,  are  the  causes  which 
have  occasioned  and  will  occasion,  a 
greater  delay  in  the  delivery  than  the 
publishers  had  at  all  calculated  upon. 
The  subscription  price  of  the  small  pa¬ 
per  illuminated  copies  is  eight  guineas 
ill  extra  boards.  Printed  for  White, 
Cochrane,  and  Co.  Ficet-street. 

In  the  Press,  in  a  larue  volume, 
crown  8vu,  'J'he  Poetical  Register  for 
ISIO— 1811,  being  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  work.  This  volume  includes 
more  than  three  hundred  original  and 
fugitive  Poems,  nearly  one  half  of 
which  arc  original,  and  almve  two  hun- 
»ired  criticisms  iqKrn  poetical  and  dra¬ 
matic  productions,  published  during 
ISlOand  1811. 

riie  Ed.tor  rrquests  that  commu- 
jiications  for  the  ninth  volume  may  he 
atldressed  to  him  as  early  as  possible  at 
Messrs.  Kivinj^tons. 

In  the  Press — l.The  Noble  Ilystoryes 
Kynge  Arthur  and  of  certeyu  of  his 
Knyghtes.  A  Reprint  of  the  Alorte 
D'Aithiir. 

The  text  of  this  edition  will  be  a 
faithful  transcript  from  the  Wynkyude 
AVorde  Edition,  in  the  possession  of 
Earl  Spencer,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  tending  to  elucidate  the  history 
and  bibliography  of  the  work  ;  as  well 
as  the  lictions  of  the  KounrlTable  Chi¬ 
valry  in  general,  by  John  Luuis 


Goldsmid.  The  impression  will 
strictly  limited  to  250  on  Po.^t  4to,  ami 
50  large  Paper  ;  and  as  a  consiun. 
able  portion  of  the  impression  i^  already 
subscribed  for,  it  is  requested  that  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  copies^  will  favour 
the  Publishers  with  their  names  as 
early  as  possible.  Whim  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  first  two  editions  of  this 
Book  are  totally  unattainable,  that 
the  third  printed  by  Copland,  and 
the  fourth  hy  East,  may  he  classed 
among  the  scarcest  pro«1nciioti$  of 
British  Typography,  and  that  even 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  quarto  of 
1634  is  of  fare  occurrence  and  con¬ 
siderable  pecuniary  value,  the  Editor 
feels  confident  that  the  |)rescnt  repub- 
licatioii  will  be  received  as  a  Deside¬ 
ratum  by  the  admirers  of  our  ancient 
Engli.sh  Literature. 

‘2.  'Fhe  Poems  of  Thomas  Stanlev, 
Esq.  Reprinted  from  the  original  edi¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  exceedingly  rarv. 
Only  150  printed  in  foolscap  8vo.  to 
correspond  with  Raleigh’s  Poems.  AIsh> 
Translations  from  Anacreon,  Bion,  Mos« 
chus,  &c.  By  the  same  Author,  from 
the  edition  of  1651. 

3.  The  Poetical  I  Exercises  at  Vacant 
Hoiires  of  James  the  Sixt,  King  «f  Scot¬ 
land.  Edited  by  R.  P.  Gillies,  F.sq.  To 
be  printid  in  small  quarto,  and  the 
number  to  be  limited  to  150,  of  which 
130  are  already  subscribed  for. 

4.  The  following  works  of  Ceorire 

Wither,  each  printed  in  a  dnodccinio 
volume:  1.  Fidelia.  Reprinted  from 

the  Edition  of  1633.  2.  Faire  Virtue, 

the  Mistresse  of  Philarete.  Keprintui 
from  the  Edition  of  1633.  3.  Abiins 

Stript  and  Whipt.  (Satires.)  4.  Ilymris 
and  Songs  of  the  Church.  5.  The 
Psalms  of  David.  Prefaces  will  be 
given  to  each  of  these  publication:* ; 
and  the  impressiorv  limited  to  100 
Copies. 

Sp<  edily  w  ill  be  published,  elegantly 
printed  in  8vo.  Price  18s.  in  boards, 
a  new  Edition,  with  some  additions 
never  before  published,  of  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Works  of  Roger,  Aschain,  F^e- 
ceptor  to  Queen  Eli/abtth:  contain¬ 
ing,  1.  Report  and  Discourse  of.  the 

Affairs  and  State  of  Germany,  and  tne 
Emperor  Charles  his  Court.  IE 
ophilus,  or  the  School  of  ShootiniTf 
W’ith  the  original  Dedication  to  Kiu2 
Henry  VIII.  HI.  The  Schcolmastfr. 
IV.  Dedication  to  Quece  Elizabeth  ot 
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^3  Work  which,  he  appears  to  have  me¬ 
ditated,  but  never  publisht^i)  the  lives 
of  Saul  and  David  ;  iiuw  tirst  priiite<l 
from  tlie  original  MS.  in  the  Publisher’s 
pos>ession.  V.  Familiar  Letters.  To 
which  will  be  prefixed  the  life  of  the 
author  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  notes  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  &c.  The  impression 
will  he  strictly  limited  to  230  copies. 
(Itiitlemen  desirous  of  possessina:  this 
rdition  will  have  the  goculness  to  trans¬ 
mit  their  names  without  delay.  The 
price  of  such  copies  as  remuin  unsold 
after  the  publication  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Subscriptions  for  the  following  German 
jH'rio«lical  publications  are  rtceiveo^y 
Mr,  Bootey,  Broad-street,  as  well  as 
fnr  all  other  Journals,  &c.  published  in 
Germany. 

Annalcn  de  Physik  (None  Folge)  he- 
rausgegeben  von  L.  W.  Gilbert,  init 

Kupfern,  per  Annum.  .  ,220 

Curiositaten  derr  Physisch  Litterariseli 
.trtistisch-historischen  Bor  und  Mitwelt, 
7nr  aiigeiiehmen  Unterbaltuug  fur  ge- 
i)ililetc  I.eser,  mit  Kupfern  •  2  12  0 

Oeoaraphisehe,  Epbemeriden,  veifas- 
setvon  einer  Gesellschaft  Gelehrteii  und 
herausgejieben,von  F.J.Beituch  2  2  0 
Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  unter 
•lcr.\ufficht  der  Konigl.  Gesellschaft 

dfT  Missenschaften  .  .  .220 

Journal  der  praetischen  Heilkundc 


.\rt.XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS 


i  ANTIQUlTirs. 

i 

Ti;e  third  and  concluding  Volume  of 
I  History  and  Antiijuities  of  the 

j  County  of  Surrej' ;  compiled  from  the 
best  and  most  autheiUic  Historians,  va- 
I  luable  Records,  and  Manuscripts  in 
I  |be  Public  Oflices  and  Libraries,  and 
l  private  hands.  Begun  by  the 

I  Lie  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  S.  T.  i».  &.e. 

Enlarged  and  continue<i  to  the  Year 
!  ‘'ll-*,  by  \VnHiam  Bray,  of  Shire,  in 

I  'bat  ciduiiiy^  Fellow  and  Trea- 

i  '"rer  ol  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
I  '^nduii.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the 


und  Bibliothok  der  prnctischrii  Ileil- 
konde,  voii  liufeland  uitd  Himly,  mil 
Kupfern  .  .  .  2  14  0 

Journal  fur  Litteratnr,  Kniist,  Lnxns 
und  Mode,  beransgegeben  vou  C.  Ber- 
tuch,  niit  Kupfern  .  .  2  4  0 

Litteratnr  Zeitnng  ( Allgeim  ine  Hal- 
lisehe)  .  2  12  0 

- -  —  —  (.Allgcmeiiie  J(  ni**che) 

2  12  0 

- — —  (I.eipziger)  .  2  12  0 

Minerva,  ein  Journal  liistorisclien  niid 
politiscbeu  lulialts  .  ...  2  4  0 

Morgenblatt  fiir  gebihlete 
F.taiule  .  .  .  .  .  2  12  0 

iMnsenm  des  Rencsten  und  Missenswiir- 
digsten  aus  dem  Gebi^'te  der  Katnrwis- 
senschaft,  dr  r  Ruiiste,  der  Fabrifen,  der 
M.iiuifactnren,  der  teclinisehen  Gewerlie 
der  Landuirtliscbalt,  der  Pioduften- 
Waarenund  handelsfumle  und  der  biir- 
gerlichen  Haushaltnng,  fiir  gebildete 
Leser  und  Le.serinuen  aus  alien  Etan- 
deii,  licrausgegeheu  von  E.  L.  Hennb- 
stailt,  :nit  Kupfern,  (ein  ganz  neues 
Werf  von  welchein  nureine  Numero  bis 
jekt  er.scliienen  ist  .  .  .  2  14  0 
Mnsicalisebe  (allgemeine) 

*  Zeitnng  .  .  .  1  16  0 

Rational  Zeitnng  der  dentseben,  Gotha 

U  18  0 

Zeiten  (die)  oder  Archiv  fiir  die  neuste. 
Staatengeschichle  niid  Potitik,heraus- 
gegeheii  von  Vos  .  .  •  .2  2  0 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

county,  and  thiity-seven  F.ngraving^, 
folio  31.  3s.  bds.  royal  paper  81.  8s. 

-lf4-Not  more  than  10  copies  com¬ 
plete,  and  these  on  .small  paper,  are 
^ow  in  the  Publishers’  Hands  for  Sale  ; 
^he  Price  of  tliese  is  Fifteen  Guineas  fur 
Ihe  three  volumes  in  boards.  Subsen- 
bers  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  their 
copies  of  the  second  volume  (published 
in  1810)  are  requested  to  do  so  imine- 
diatelj',  in  order  to  prevent  disappoint¬ 
ments.  'fhe  volume  now  ]uiblished 
was  not  included  in  the  original  sub¬ 
scription. 
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Ot  Nichols,  5oii,  ainl  Bentley,  may 
hr  had,  price  41.  4s.  Views  and 
Portraits  (96  in  Number)  to  illustrate 
the  History  of  Surrey. 

BIBT.IOGRAPIIY. 

An  futroduetion  to  the  Study  of  Bih- 
lioj^raphy;  comj)risin;X  a  general  v:ew 
of  the  d.ffereiit  subjects  connected  with 
Bibliography,  as  well  as  some  account 
of ’the  most  celebrated  Public  Libraries, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and  also  u  notice 
of  the  principal  works  on  the  Kuow- 
Icrlge  of  Books ;  numerous  specimens  of 
carlj’  printing,  t(^ietlier  with  fac*similes 
of  the  books  of  images,  and  the  Mono¬ 
grams  or  Marks  used  by  the  first  prin¬ 
ters  ;  illustrated  by  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings  on  wood,  &c.  By  Thomas  flart- 
well  Horne,  ‘i  vols.  8vo.  11.  8s.  bJs. 

CO sc no LOGY. 

Numlrcr  IV,  price  5s.  tube  continued 
monthly,  of  A  General  Description  of 
Shells,  arranged  according  to  the  Lin- 
iiean  System.  By  Will. am  Wood, 
F.P.S,  L.S.  See.  K.ich  number  con¬ 
tains  sixteen  full  pages  of  letter-press, 
and  five  plates,  accurately  drawn  and 
coloured  from  nature,  with  several 
specimens  on  each  plate,  many'  of  them 
of  rare  and  non-dcscript  species 
.  A  few  copies  are  printctl  upon  a 
larger  pajHjr,  for  the  convenience  of 
marginal  illustration,  price  7s.  each 
number. 

EDCCATIOS’. 

The  Traveller  in  Africa  :  containing 
some  account  of  the  Antiquities,  Na¬ 
im  al  Curiosities,  aud  Inhabitants,  of 
sitr.li  parts  of  that  Continent  and  its 
Islands,  as  have  bet  n  most  explored  by 
Europeans.  'I’he  Route  traced  on  a 
Map,  fo-  the  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  of  yoting  persons.  By  Pris¬ 
cilla  Wakefn  ld,  12ino.  5s  6J.  hoards. 

Aniinaied  Nature  ;  or.  Elements  of 
tlie  Natural  History  of  Animals;  il!us- 
Uated  by  short  Histories  and  Anecdotes, 
and  Intended  to  alYord  a  Popular  View 
of  the  Liqnean  System  of  Arraugeun  ut. 
For  the  Use  of  Schi  ols.  Emhellished 
with  engravings.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Bingley,  A.  M.  F<  llow  of  the  Liniieau 
Society,  I 'into.  6s.  boanls. 

The  Faiglish  Pronouncing  Spelling- 
Book,  ou  a  Plan  entirely  new  ;  calcu¬ 
lated  to  correct  Provincialisms,  and 
promote  a  uniform  proiuiuciution,  by 


exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  various  Ano¬ 
malies  of  the  Language,  along  with  th»- 
regular  sounds :  accompanied  by  a 
great  variety  of  easy  and  progressive 
Reavling  Lessons.  The  whole  intended 
as  a  first  book  for  children.  By  'Fho- 
mas  West,  late  master  of  the  Free 
English  School,  Dedham,  Is.  fid.  bound. 

The  Classical  English  Letter-Writer; 
or,  Epistolary  Selections :  designed  to 
improve  young  persons  in  the  .Art  of 
Letter-writing,  and  in  the  Principles  ot 
V’irtue  and  Piety'.  With  Introductory 
rules  and  observations  on  Epistolary 
Composition ;  and  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  w  riters  from  wliora  the  letters  are 
sheeted.  P2ino.  43.  fid.  boards,  or  5s 
bound. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  I)i«- 
seiitimj;  Churches  and  Meeting-houses, 
in  London,  Westminster  and  South¬ 
wark.  By  Walter  Wilson,  Vol.  IV.  15j. 
boards. 

The  History  of  Rome,  by  Titus  Livius 
Translated  from  the  Original,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Georse 
Baker,  A.  M.  A  new  Edition,  6  vo!«, 

8  VO.  31.  3s.  lioards. 

The  History  of  France,  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  15'(4,to 
the  Death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  161C, 
preceded  by  a  V’iew  of  the  Civil,  Mili¬ 
tary,  and  Political  State  of  Europe,  be¬ 
tween  the  Middle  and  Close  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century ;  and  followed  by  a 
view  of  the  State  of  Europe  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  fcy 
Sir  N.  William  Wraxall,  Bart.  Anew 
lulition,  6  vols.  Svo.  31.  l’2s.  boards. 

The  History  of  France,  under  lb 
Kings  of  the  Race  of  Valois,  from  tiu 
accession  of  Charles  V”,  in  1364,  totbe 
Death  of  Charles  IX,  in  1574.  By  Sn 
Nathaniel  William  Wraxall,  Bart.  'Inc 
Third  Edition,  with  very  considerable 
Augmentations,  2  vols.  Svo, 
boards. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Revolution 
in  Holland.  By  G.W.  Chad.  Svo.  9s.  6J 
boards. 

LAW. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish 
Officer,  by  Richard  Bum,  LL.D. 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle. 
The  twenty-second  Edition,  with  main 
corrections,  Additions,  and  Impro'e* 
ments,  the  cases  brought  down  to  tn- 
end  of  Easter  Term,  53  Geo.  IH,  an- 


1 


Statutes  to  the  54th  of  Geo.  Ill, 
rhap.  47.  (-1814)  by  John  Kinil.  ofthe 
Inner  Temple,  F.sq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

5  vols.  8vo.  31.  10s.  boards. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Key  to  Bonnyca«;tle’s  Trigonome¬ 
try;  containing  Solutions  to  all  the 
problems,  with  References  as  they 
stand  in  the  Second  Edition  of  that 
Work.  By  Gnftith  Davies,  Teacher  of 
the  Mathematics,  Member  of  the  Ma¬ 
thematical  Society,  London,  8vo.  5s. 
boards. 

Nanabcr  I.  (to  be  Continued-Weekly) 
of  Primnm  Mobile,  with  Theses  to  the 
Theory  and  Canons  for  Practice ; 
wherein  is  demonstratetl,  from  Astrono¬ 
mical  and  Philosophical  Principles, the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Celestial  Influx 
upon  the  Mental  and  Corporeal  Alfec- 
lionsof  Man  ;  containing  the  most  ra¬ 
tional  and  best-approved  modes  of  Di¬ 
rection,  both  in  Zodiac  and  Mnndo  : 
exemplified  in  upwards  of  Thirty  re¬ 
markable  Nativities  of  the  most  eminent 
and  remarkable  persons  in  Europe,  ac- 
oordin"  to  the  principles  of  the  author, 
laid  down  ill  his  “  Celestial  Philosophy.*’ 
Originally  WTitten  in  Latin  by  Didaens 
Placidiis  de  Titus.  The  whole  carefully 
translated  from  the  best  Latin  Editions, 
i  Illustrated  by  copious  Notes  and  an  ex- 
I  tensive  Appendix,  containing  several 
T  useful  additions  to  the  Work,  by  John 
j  Cooper,  IVacher  of  the  Mathematics, 
f  hvo.  Is.  Od. 

P  * 

I  MEDICINE  AND  CHIRURCERY. 

I  Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Com- 
t;  plaints,  and  Bilious  Disorders  m  gene- 
l  ra>,  and  on  such  derangements  of  these 
I  '-rgans,as  influence  the  biliary  Secretion, 

I  '*ith*ome  new  and  practical  observations 

!  on  the  various  appearances  of  this  im- 
p'^rtant  secretion.  The  whole  illustrated 
*nd  confirmed  by  a  nume  rous  li*t  of. 
Cdbfv,  By  John  Faithorii.  Foiiiierly 
i  surgeon  in  the  Mon.  East  India  Coiii- 
'  service,  8vo.  3s.  boards. 

i 

;  MISCri.LANEOUS. 

I  Remarks  on  Madame  De  Stacl’s 
I  P'ork  on  G(?rmjny.  In  four  Letters, 
I  ^JJresscd  lo  Sir  James  Macklntu>h, 
I  M.  p,  jjvo.  6s.  boards. 

I  Hit  Substance  ofthe  Speech  of  the 
I  I'liojiias  Giabornc,  M.  A.  on  July 


13,  1814,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
County  of  Stafl'ord,  convened  to  delibe¬ 
rate  on  Petitions  to  the  Two  (louses  of 
Parliament,  respecting  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  'frade.  Published  pursuant 
to  a  Resolution  of  the  County  Meeting, 
price  Is. 

An  Essay  on  Genius  ;  or,  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Literature.  By  John  Duncan, 

8 VO.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Family  Magazine,  Number  II,  for 
August,  1814,  Price  Is.  (to  be  continued 
Monthly)  containing  original  Communi¬ 
cations,  and  Selections  from  periodical 
and  other  interesting  Works,  on  moral, 
instructive,  and  entertaining  subjects  ; 
also  London  and  Provincial  Intelligence, 
List  of  new  Books,  and  a  Mathematical 
Question,  and  a  Query  to  be  answered 
ill  the  next  Nuniber. 

Apparitions ;  or,  the  Mystery  of 
Ghosts,  Hobgoblins,  and  Haunted 
Houses,  developed.  Being  a  Collection 
of  entertaining  Stories,  founded  on  fact, 
and  selected  for  the  purpose  of  eradica¬ 
ting  those  ridiculous  fears,  which  the 
Ignorant,  the  Weak,  and  the  Supersti¬ 
tious,  are  but  too  apt  to  encourage,  for 
want  of  properly  examining  into  the 
causes  of  such  absurd  impositions.  By 
Joseph  Taylor,  12mo.  3s.  boards. 

Engl.aiid’s  Triumph  ;  being  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Rejoicings,  &o.  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  London  and  elsrv 
where.  Including  the  Restoration  of 
Louis  XVI If,  the  Proclamation  of 
Peace,  the  Visit  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 

&c.  containing  several  original  docu¬ 
ments.  8vo.  7s.  sewed. 

London  Tales ;  or,  Reflective  Por¬ 
traits  ;  calculated  for  the  Retirement 
of  Summer  in  the  country,  or  the  Lei¬ 
sure  Moments  in  Town.  By  Mrs.  Roche, 
Author  of  the  Moor,  &c.  ‘2  vols.  1  Jm-.! 
7s.  boards. 

Longman’s  Calalouiie  of  Old  Books, 
Part  II.  Od.  being  A  General  C  rta- 
logue  of  V’alnable  and  Hare  Old  Cooko  : 
containing  the  Classes  of  Livrej,  Fiau- 
9ais  ;  Libri  Italiaiii;  and  Mathe-matics; 
with  an  extensive  collection  ot  Fn 
Literature;  including  Hlstoiy,  Biogra¬ 
phy,  Fopography,  Voyages,  Travels, 
illustrated  Murk-,  and  early  Fypo- 
graphy,  from  the  Presses  of  Caxton, 
Wvnkeii  de  Worde,  Pvnson,  See. 
which  a^’e  now  on  Sale,  hy  Longman, 
Hurst,  Ucca,  Ortiie,  and  Blown,  pa- 
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trrnostcr-row ;  who  purchase  Libraries 
to  any  extent. 

A  few  Copies  of  Part  I,  i»eing  the 
Classical  Catalogue,  remain  unsold, 
price  1  s. 

NATl’RAI.  rillLOSOl’HY. 

Kxperiments  and  Observations  on  the 
Atomic  Theory;  and  rdeetrical  Fhe- 
nomenn.  lly  William  Hiirgius,  Esq. 
F.U.S.  and  *M.  H.  I.  A.  Professor  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Dublin  Society,  Bvo. 
<3s.  boards. 

ORIF.STAL  LI  J  ERATUr.i:. 

The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Calidasa,’ 
Translated  by  H.  H.  Wdson,  Ksq.  of 
Calcutta,  8vo.  75.  Iioards. 

Selections  from  the  Popular  Poetry  of 
the  Hindoos,  arrangetl  and  translated 
by  Thomas  Duer  Broughton,  Ksq.  Ma¬ 
jor  in  the  Hon  East  India  Company’s 
Service,  and  Author  of  f.etters  from  a 
iMahratta  Camp:  with  an  InrrrMlnctory 
Preface  on  the  Literature  and  Poetry  of 
the  Hindoos,  foolscap  8vo.  7s.  6d.  bils. 

POETRY. 

The  Excursion,  being  a  Portion  of  the 
Pecluse,  a  Pckmii.  By  William  Words¬ 
worth,  4to.  ‘21.  ‘2s.  boards. 

Cona  ;  or,  the  Vale  of  (ihvyd  :  atid 
other  Poems;  l‘2mo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Persia ;  a  Poem.  With  Notes,  8vo. 

r)s. 

Lara;  a  Tale.  Jacqueline;  a  Tale, 
foolscap  Svo,  7s.  6d.  boards. 

The  M<iunt  of  Olives,  or  the  Resur¬ 
rection  and  Ascension  ;  a  Poem,  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Calvary.  By  Mrs.  Dixon, 
foolscap  8vo.  4s.  hoards. 

Poems  atid  'rranslations,  by  the  Rev. 
J.Unll,  M.  .4.  crown  8vo.  7s.  l>oards., 

Sontiets,  Odes,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Ltdtley.  Togetlier 
with  a  short  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.  To  which  is  added,  a  Pottical 
Collection,  consistingof  Elegies, Ballads, 
and  Sketches,  on  various  subjects,  chiefly 
descriptive,  written  in  India,  and  during 
a  voyage  to  and  from'  Madras.  By 
William  Linley,  Esq.  late  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  East  India  Compan}’, 
foolscap  Svo.  7s  dd.  hoards. 

Jack  .lunk  ;  or,  the  Sailor’s  Cruize  on 
Shore  ;  a  humorous  Poem,  in  four  Can¬ 
tus  ;  with  a  Glo>sary,  and  colomed 
plates.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sailor 


Boy,  5cc.  &.C.  Ireland  ;  12mo. 

boards. 

The  New  Eldorado;  or, thc'IViumpln 
of  Elba :  a  Satirical  Poem.  By  Mat. 
thew  Ka«j,  Poet  !.aur<  at  of  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  1 '2mo.  4s.  lid.  boanls. 

The  f)live  Branch:  a  Poem. — ByM. 
Craw’ford,  Svo.  4s.  Od.  sewed. 

'I’he  entire  proceetls,  free  from  ex¬ 
penses,  to  be  given  to  the  Fund  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Sutferers  by  the  War  in 
(lerinany. 

rof.iTics  Asn  political  economy. 

Reflections  of  a  Prench  Constitutional 
Royalist.  By  Duscheiie,  of  Ore- 
noble,  Advocate,  'I’ranslated  by  Barua 
Daldurf,  Svo.  3s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Pow’cr,  ann 
Resources  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  World,  exhibiting 
the  Population  and  Value  of  the  landoi 
and  other  Property  in  the  United  Kin? 
dom,  and  the  Colonial  Dependencits  of 
the  Crown. — 'I'hc  New  Property  created 
annually  from  Laud,  and  from  Labour 
employed  in  Agriculture,  Mines,  Ma- 
nutactures,  'Frade,  Foreign  Conuiierco, 
Navigation,  and  Fisheries. — A  Histori¬ 
cal  Account  of  the  I’ublic  Revenue 
from  Will'ain  I.  to  George  II. — Age. 
neral  View  of  the  Revenue  and  F.xptn- 
diture  of  tlic  Nation,  during  53  yiars 
of  the  Reign  of  George  HI. — The  Ruv, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  o*  the  Fund¬ 
ing  System,  and  the  National  IXbt.— A 
Histi'rieal  Account  of  the  (’olouies  and 
Dependencies  of  the  crown,  inclndin; 
the  Territories  under  the  Manageniriit 
of  the  Easf-lndia  Company. — With  Ho- 
servatlons  on  the  National  Resources 
for  the  beneficial  employment  of  a 
redimdant  Population,  and  for  reward¬ 
ing  the  Naval  and  Military  Oflieer'. 
Scaineu  and  Soldiers,  for  their  service* 
to  their  country,  during  the  late  War. 
Illustrated  bx'  copious  Statistical  Tublc*, 
cuusti  noted  on  a  new  plan,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  collected  View  of  the  dilVt-reiit  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  in  this  Work.  By  P- 
Colquhouu,  LL.  D.  nival  4io,  ‘21.  -b. 
boarfis. 

An  Essay  on  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Poor;  iti<*iudmg  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  important  question,  lb»v 
iwen  of  landed  property  may  most  et- 

fcetually  eontrilnite  towards  t lie  general 
hiiproxemcat  of  the  lower  classes  ol 
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tlieircstatr.Sjwitlioutdimini'ih- 
, I,;;  the  value  of  their  own  propirty? 
Whh  hints  on  the  means  of  employing 
are  n;»w  disohari^ed  from  liis 
Majesty’s  ^:er^  i«v.  Hy  I'homas  Myers, 

A.  M.  Hoyal  Military  Aeadi  hiy, 

W.jolwich. 

topography  ANt)  TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  to  'Ferra  Atistralis  ;  iinder- 
t.ikin  for  the  purpose  of  completing:  the 
l)i>ctwcry  of  that  vast  country,  and 
jiroseciited  in  180 1 -'2-0,  in  his  Majes- 
tv’s  ship  the  Investigator,  arid  suhse- 
ijuently  in  the  armed  Ves-el  Porpo.se 
.iml  C’liniberland  Schooner.  With  an 
account  of  the  ^hipwre^k  of  the  Por¬ 
poise,  Arrival  of  the  Cumberland  at 
Mauritius,  an»l  Imprisonment  of  the 
tunniUinder  during  ."ix  years  and  a  half 
III  that  island.  By  Matthew  Flinders, 
Commander  of  the  Investigator,  2  vols. 
roval  4to.  and  Atlas  folio,  81.  8s.  hoards. 

Travels  in  vaiious  parts  of  Cuiope, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Kdward  Daniel 
Clarke,  l.L. I).  Piofcssor  of  Mineralogy 
ill  the  University  of  Cambridge,  illus¬ 
trated  by  nnnierous  engravings,  vol.  3, 
ito,  41.  I4s.  dll.  1)  *ards. 

*#’*fThis  V’i»lnine  forms  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Author’s  Travels  in  Greece, 
E:ypt,  and  the  Holy  land  ;  and  contains 
his  Voyage  np  the  Nile  to  Grand  Cairo; 
hs observations  upon  the  Pyramids  of 
Diiza  and  Saccara  ;  a  Description  of  the 
Kenaainsot  the  City  of  Sais,  in  the  Del¬ 
ta;  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of 
.Altxaiidria,  particularly  of  Ponipcy’s 
Pillar  and  the  Cryptaj  of  Necropolis  ; 
his  subsequent  Voyage,  and  Travels  in 
(ireece,  Macedonia,  'Phrace,  &c.  &.C. 

An  Afcouut  oia  Voyage. to  Abyssinia, 
and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  that 
Countrv,  executed  under  the  Orders 
of  the  British  Government,  in  the 
^ear»  1809  and  1810  ;  in  which  will  be 
I'lcludeil  an  Account  of  the  Portuguese 
^ttlements  on  the  Eastern  Coast  -  of 
Africa,  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage;  a  concise  Summary  of  late 
^><currences  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  some 
Particulars  respecting  the  Aboriginal 
Abican  Tr  br  s,  extending  from  Mozam- 
to  the  Borders  of  Egypt,  together 
'ith  Vocabularies  of  their  respective 
languages.  lllustratid  with  a  large 
^^eet  Map  of  Abyssinia,  and  several 
’  •‘arts  laid  down  from  original  surveys 
observations  by  the  Author  ;  toge- 
’••'r  \»ith  twenty-seven  engravings  and 


etchings,  executed  by  Cliarles  Heath 
F.sq.  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot* 
By  Henry  Salt,  Esq,  F.R.S.  fee.  4to. 
Al.  5s.  Uiards.  A  few  Copies  on  im¬ 
perial  paper,  with  first  impressions  of 
the  plates. 

A  'Pour  through  the  Island  of  Elh.i, 
by  Sir  Hicbard  (’olt  Iloare,  Bart.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Views  of  the  most  intciest- 
ing  Scenery,  drawn  from  Nature,  by 
Sir  Richard  Colt  iloare,  Bart,  and 
John  Smith,  with  eight  engiavings  ; 
royal  4ro,  21.  2s.  hoards. 

A  Historical  View  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Ulands,  exhibiting  their  Discovery, 
Population,  Laiiguagi*,  Goi’ernment, 
Manners,  Customs,  Productions,  and 
Comm /rce,  from  the  Spanish  of.  Mar¬ 
tinez  de  Zuniga:  witli  an  accurate  Map 
of  the  Islands,  from  the  best  Authori¬ 
ties.  Tianslatisl  by  John  Mavef,  F.sq. 
2  vols.  Svo.  II.  Is.  hoards. 

A  New  Picture  of  Paris;  or,  the 
Strdngei’s  (Uiide  to  the  French  Metro¬ 
polis,  accurately  describing  the  Public 
Kstahlisiiments,  remaikahic  Edifices, 
Places  of  Amusement,  and  every  otiif.r 
object  woribv  of  Notice;  also,  a  I>e- 
scription  of  the  environs  of  Paris. 
By  Edward  Planta,  J'-q.  with  Alaps, 
Plans,  and  Views,  18mo.  6s.  6d. 
bound. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  A  Ga¬ 
zetteer  of  France,  with  a  neat  Map. 
4s.  boards. 

The  New  Picture  of  Paris  and  (Ga¬ 
zetteer  of  France  may  be  had  bound 
logelher,  price  9s.  6d. 
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LITERATURE, 


An  Attempt  to  trace  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  the  late  Extraordinary 
Events  which  have  led  to  the  Peace 
of  Europe,  in  a  Discourse  delivei- 
ed  in  Clierry -street  Chapel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  June  5,  1814.  By  David  M*Ni- 
colo.  Price  Is.  Blanchard,  14  City 
Road. 

Reliquiae  Sacrae  :  sive  Auctorum 
fere  jam  perditorum  secundi  tertiiqne 
ScBcuIi  fragmenta,  quae  supersunt.  Ac- 
cedunt  epislolae  Synodicie  et  Canonlcie 
Nicaeiia  concilio  antiquiores.  Ad  co- 
dices  MSS.  recensuit,  notisque  illustra- 
vit,  Mat  tinus  Josephus  Ronth,  S.  T.  P. 
Collegii  S.  Magdalenee  Praises.  2  vols. 
8vo.  II.  10s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Man,  and 
on  other  Subjects,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
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Stfvtns.  ono  of  the  Preachers  at  the 
Asylum  aiul  Magdalen,  and  Lecturer  of 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  Svo.  12s. 

l>t»ar<ls, 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of 
Tlarton  under  Need  wood,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  on  July  7,  1814,  being  the 
Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  on  the  Restoration  of  Peace. 
Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Pa- 
TiNhioners.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gis¬ 
borne,  M.A.  Minister  of  Barton  under 
Nt*edwood,  price  Is. 

Commentaries  on  the  T.aws  of  Moses, 
by  the  late  Sir  .John  David  Michaelis, 
K.  P.  S.  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  University  of  .Gottin¬ 
gen.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.  Mi¬ 


nister  of  the  Chapel  of  Garioch, 
deenshire,  4  vols.  Svo.  21.  bs.  bds. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Ikast 
and  False  Prophet,  in  which  the  num! 
ber  66f»  is  fully  explained  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  illustration  of  Daniel's  vision 
of  the  Rom  and  Ile-goat.  By  John  Ed¬ 
ward  Clarke,  8vo.  10>.  dd.  boards. 

Light  shining  out  of  Darkness  ;  or  an 
Attempt  to  shew,  that,  with  our  causts 
for  gratitude,  in  all  other  respect^ 
ci I cu instances  attend  even  the  article 
in  the  1’reaty  of  Peace,  relating  to  the 
Slave  Trade,  which  may  animate  our 
praises,  and  encourage  our  prayers  and 
exertions,  A  Sermon  on  the  day  of 
Public Th.anksgiving  for  the  Restoration 
of  Peace,  July  7,1814.  By  Thomas  Scott, 
Rector  ot  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks, Svo.  Is. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  iiavt*  received  an  excellent  Letter  with  the  signature  C.  Tlic  valuable  hiub  it 
contains  shall  not  be  disregarded. 


